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FOREWORD 


For almost two decades, the authors have been closely asso- 
ciated personally and professionally in the work of vocational 
training. They have seen this movement develop from an idea 
into a recognized and established public policy. Before entering 
upon vocational education as a calling, both of them were en- 
gaged for a considerable time in the work of regular education 
—a field in whose aims and processes they have never lost their 
interest. In vocational education, they have frequently served 
as colleagues in the same enterprises. Sometimes they have been 
widely separated. At all times they have kept up a close con- 
nection with each other and with a rapidly developing, con- 
stantly changing field of service. 

Circumstances have operated to give them an unusual oppor- 
tunity for contact with the administrative and pedagogical 
problems which confront agricultural, home making and com- 
mercial schools and classes of almost every type, and a wide and 
intensive experience, almost unique in character, in the field of. 
industrial and trade training. Connected at various times and 
in various capacities with public schools, with private schools, 
and with the training schemes of shops and factories, they have 
had at least an opportunity to see from a wide variety of angles 
the educational needs of the citizens of America; the relationship 
of vocational education to general education; and of both to the 
stability, progress and conservation of this democracy. These | 
facts constitute whatever justification this book may have. 

As a result of this experience and their close personal associa- 
tion, the authors have arrived at a meeting of minds upon cer- 


tain convictions, certain principles and policies regarding both 
Vv 
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regular and vocational education. These, they have undertaken 
to set forth in two books—the first on “Vocational Education in 
a Democracy” and the second on “Social Education in a, 
Democracy” soon to follow. This book has to do with the 
underlying principles which the authors believe apply to all 
forms and grades of vocational education of secondary grade; 
with the policies which schools and occupations must adopt in 
order to meet the mass need for practical training in this coun- 
try; and with the methods which must be used, if we are to 
develop, as we should, our priceless asset of human resources 
properly trained. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS VOCATIONAL TRAINING? 


Education means many things to many men. To the classicist, 
it is the ability to derive enjoyment from the study of the 
writings of the ancient philosophers, poets and writers. To the 
culturist, it is the ability to enjoy the finer things of life. 
To the scientist, it often means a command of the nea knowl- 
edge that goes with his specialty. 

Lying back of all these conceptions, and of many more that 
have been held during the history of civilized mankind, has run 
an underlying idea, often obscured in educational controversy, 
but persisting nevertheless.. This underlying idea may be 
expressed somewhat as follows: Education is the result of expe- 
riences whereby we become more or less able to adjust ourselves 
to the demands: of the particular form of society in which we 
live and work. There may have been, and in fact there still are, 
differences of opinion as to what experiences will best lead to this 
social adjustment; but so far as the fundamental notion goes, it 
has always been accepted by most teachers. In this broad sense, 
the word education will be used in this book. It will signify the 
sum of all experiences which, in their results, so affect the habits, 
the thinking, the decisions of human beings that they are able 
to adapt themselves to their social environment and so meet its 


demands with at least some measure of success. 
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For untold ages the human race has been securing experiences. 
The sum of these experiences constitutes what has been called 
the “heritage of the race.” Man has gradually learned how to 
live under the limiting physical conditions under which he must 
exist. Through long ages he has learned something of the control 
of natural forces and how to use them for his benefit. He has 
learned how to express his emotions in literature, in art, in poetry. 
He has learned something of how to organize himself into social 
groups so that cooperative effort may accomplish what the iso- 
lated individual can not do alone. And he has learned how to 
work! 

All this mass of past human experiences must be in some way 
transmitted from generation to generation and this transmitting 
process, by whatever agencies it may be conducted, is the educa- 
tional process that has gone on since the dawn of history. 

What is vocational education ?—If the conception of education 
just suggested but not specifically embodied in words be accepted, 
then vocational education becomes that part of the experiences of 
any individual whereby he learns successfully to carry on any 
gainful occupation. This is the broad sense in which the word 
is used in this book. 3 

The narrower use of the term—lIn addition to the broad defini- 
tion of vocational education just given, it must be recognized 
that it is also used in a narrower sense in which it implies the 
existence of a series of controlled and organized experiences used 
to train any person or persons for any given employment. 

A boy gets a job in a plumbing shop. He cubs around with 
the journeymen. He has some opportunities to observe the prac- 
tice of the trade. He has some opportunity to ask questions 
which may or may not be answered by the journeymen. He may 
possibly make some use of books with which he struggles as best 
he can. He may have some little chance to use tools and acquire 
some manipulative ability. He may get some accidental con- 
tacts with the literature of the trade. Under such conditions 
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whatever skill he acquires he gets mainly by imitation. What- 
ever general information he receives is haphazard. If this kind 
of experience goes on long enough and if the boy has sufficient 
intelligence, he will ultimately secure a fair command of the trade 
as a journeyman. This is the way that most men acquire a 
trade, and is what may be called unorganized vocational training. 
It might in most cases at least be described as chance or hap- 
hazard vocational training. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that this same boy has been 
given an opportunity to secure through organized instruction as 
an apprentice, the technical content of the trade; that he has 
been given an opportunity to learn the practice of the trade under 
the skilled direction of competent plumbers; that, in short, he 
has been assisted in all the various ways by which competent 
instructors can assist a learner. Three things will be sure to 
result: First, he will be a better plumber because he will know 
more of the theory of his trade and he will be a better worker 
because he has learned standard practices from first-class men. — 
Second, he will have progressed much more rapidly and with 
much less discouragement and wasted effort. Third, the boy who 
is potentially a first-class plumber will in most cases be saved 
to the trade, whereas under haphazard methods, he would be 
driven out by discouragement and difficulties. This systematic 
controlled use of the experiences in any occupations for training 
workers may be called organized vocational training. 

The term vocational education as used in the broader sense 
here covers both unorganized and organized methods of securing 
occupational confidence and proficiency. The narrower or tech- 
nical use of the term will apply only to the second type or method 
of training. 

Vocational education nothing new—Ever since the human 
race began its long struggle to conquer its environment, manual 
skill and job knowledge have, in one way or another, been trans- 
mitted from man to man and from generation to generation. 
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Every time a new discovery added to the assets of the human 
race, there arose the necessity for diffusing this knowledge in 
some way and for transmitting the necessary special manipula- 
tive skill to put it into practice. Even what might be called the 
usual or customary occupations and processes of primitive men 
had in some way to be acquired by new recruits and these same 
occupations and processes had in some way previously to be 
acquired by those who preceded these novices. 

Vocational education and the social recruit—It is probably 
true that all the phenomena of vocational training in modern 
society have their roots in the past. In a sense at least we are 
not dealing with anything new, but only with expansions and 
developments of what has always existed. Youth has always 
been regarded as an asset to the social group by family, tribe 
or state. Primarily he was a defensive and hunting asset so that 
probably the first vocational training objective was in the use 
of arms for combat and for providing food. The safety of the 
group being so vital, it is also probable that this kind of training 
was the first to take conscious and organized form. Training in 
the use of arms is probably one of the oldest activities of the 
teaching profession. 

Next in importance from the standpoint of social survival and 
progress was the value of youth as an immediate and a pros- 
pective labor asset; hence the problem of giving what we would 
now call vocational education to social recruits. This also 
appears early in human history. 

Vocational education in the family—This primitive vocational 
training appears to have taken one of two forms. It was either 
acquired by the youth in the family, or was acquired through 
observation and practice from the more mature members of the 
social group. On the whole the training he secured for what we 
would now call production jobs, such as the care of animals and 
the tilling of the soil, was secured within the family circle. What 
he secured in the practice of arms was probably gained from the 
better warriors of the community. 
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In the primitive stage of human development there was prob- 
ably nothing but work, and all jobs were “work jobs.” It is fair 
to assume that certain individuals showed some pre-eminence in 
this or that special line of work. Often some one would discover 
a new way to do an old thing or an entirely new thing. In either 
case, the tendency would naturally be to assign certain youth to 
the more expert individual so that they could obtain from him, 
probably largely by imitation, the special knowledge and skill 
which he possessed. This is, in essence, the helper system. 

Bartering ability for teaching—If numan nature was the same 
in those days as it is today, the man who possessed special pro- 
- ficiency by virtue of discovery or special aptitude or long expe- 
rience would regard that proficiency as a special personal asset. 
He would make it the basis of barter and trade, both for his 
services as a producer and as a teacher for imparting what he 
knew and could do. In short he would establish a monopoly. 
He was probably left in the enjoyment of his monopoly until it 
became recognized that the knowledge which he possessed was 
so vital to the common good as to require its use by others as 
well. 

The development of the idea of organized vocational training 
—As time went on it gradually appeared that the individual who 
wished to learn could be handled by methods and devices more 
effective than mere observation or imitation or incidental par- 
ticipation. By the organization of training experience under 
competent instructors conscious of their responsibilities, the 
‘process of transmission was rendered more rapid and more 
effective, a stage in vocational education which is still in progress 
_ of development at the present time. 

The present stage of development of vocational education— 
We still have and probably always will have, in modern Society, 
all the forms or kinds of vocational education just described. 
Most farmer boys still learn farming in a more or less haphazard 
way from their fathers. At the same time, agricultural schools 
and colleges are making rapid progress in the systematic teaching 
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of agriculture to increasing numbers. Most girls still learn the 
duties of housekeeping from their mothers, but organized instruc- 
tion in home economics has become a recognized part of many 
school curricula. Most workers in industry still learn their jobs 
by the “pick up” method where observation, imitation and indi- 
vidual initiative are the only means of training. But here, too, 
increasing opportunities for securing organized training are now 
being offered by employers, by schools, by workers themselves 
and by cooperation between these agencies. 

The generally accepted principle that only a person who is 
himself competent in an occupation can give effective vocational 
instruction for that occupation is the modern recognition of the 
value of the specialist in transmitting knowledge and skill. 
Today, as always, every new discovery of science or new inven- 
tion of recognized value finds its way into general practice in 
every field through instruction given to others by the original 
discoverer and his followers. Only in this way does it become 
a permanent addition to the sum of human knowledge. 

The large part played by unconscious training—Reference 
has already been made in this chapter to organized and unor- 
ganized training. When we study the various ways in which 
people learn how to do things, we find, in general, two attitudes 
or states of mind on the part of the learner and two ways by 
which the learning process is conducted. The learner may be 
either conscious or unconscious of the fact that he is learning. 
This may be true whether the learning experiences are organized 
or unorganized, though it occurs more commonly under the latter - 
condition. 

This unconscious training plays a much larger part in voca- 
tional education than is commonly realized. In fact, this is true 
of all forms of education. We learn much by imitation, by 
casual observation and perhaps still more by unconscious absorp- 
tion. This fact is common knowledge to us all. It is the way 
in which we acquire table manners; it is the way in which most 
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of us gain what we know of social etiquette; it is the way in 
which most of us, especially men, have learned to cook or to sew 
on buttons; it is the way in which children obtain most of what 
they get from their elders or from other children. 

Under all these conditions the individual, whether adult or 
child, is usually entirely unconscious of the fact that he is going 
through any sort of a learning process, that he is “learning any- 
thing.” Not only is he unconscious of this fact, but in most cases 
the “instructor” is equally unconscious that he is teaching any- 
thing. In technical language the relation of instructor and 
learner is consciously recognized by neither party. 

On the other hand, we do learn much as we go through life 
where the relation of the instructor and learner is recognized. 
When a child goes to school he understands that he is there to 
learn from the teacher, and the teacher recognizes a responsi- 
bility for giving instruction. This is not confined to the schools, 
however, but is equally true wherever some one individual who 
knows something or can do something is called upon to transmit 
what he knows to a group wanting it. When a well-known finan- 
cier addresses some social club such as a Rotary or Kiwanis Club, 
on some phase of finance concerning which the members wish 
to be informed and on which he is a recognized authority, we 
have the relation of conscious instructor and conscious learner 
set up just as much as in the school room. 

Conscious vocational education defined—Conscious vocational 
education, then, may be defined as the transmission of knowledge 
or skill under conditions where, on the one hand, the function 
of the instructor is recognized, and, on the other hand, the need 
of the group for instruction is recognized. The man who feels 
the need for certain training and avails himself of the use of a 
library in which writers of books become his teachers, is carrying 
on an educational process of which he is perfectly conscious. On 
the other hand, the man who writes such a book is equally con- 
scious of the fact that he is endeavoring to place at the disposal 
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of his readers something in which he is presumably a specialist. 
The school, after all, merely becomes a place where the work of 
the teacher and learner can be carried on more effectively. 

Unconscious vocational education unorganized—It seems 
obvious that all unconscious vocational education is generally 
unorganized in the sense that it is not controlled, and therefore 
operates largely by chance. Yet this educational process may 
be said to be organized to the-extent that it is controlled as to 
the factors which make for efficiency. It may be said to be 
unorganized to the extent to which the control does not extend 
to all these factors. 

If the aim, for example, is clearly defined and understood— 
that is, if the instructor knows exactly what knowledge and skill 
it is his job to impart—to that extent the instructing process is 
organized. If ineffective methods of teaching a good course are 
used, to that extent the instructing process is unorganized. If 
the progress of the learner is so planned that he goes from step 
to step in the easiest way, to that extent the training may be said 
to be organized. If the teaching devices, though good, are not 
adapted to the characteristics of the group to be taught, as when 
methods found successful only with children are imposed on 
adults, the training is, to that extent at least, poorly organized. 

It is indeed quite possible to have a training course highly 
organized on the mechanical or administrative side and yet very 
poorly organized with regard to other efficiency factors, such as 
the recognition of group characteristics, very clearly defined 
aims, and the use of the most effective teaching devices. It is 
equally true that a poor mechanical organization, although 
accompanied by a very good organization from the standpoint of 
these other factors, may reduce the efficiency of the whole train- 
ing program. It is conceivable that an educational scheme might 
be sound and well planned on what might be called the strictly 
pedagogical side and yet fail because of its lack of well-organ- 
ized machinery. 
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Public vs. plant vocational education—lIn general, public school 
attempts to give vocational education always tend to be strong 
in their organization of administrative details. At the same time 
they are likely to be indefinite and uncertain as to the primary 
or dominating aim of the work. They often fail to recognize 
and adapt their procedure to the interests and aptitudes of wage- 
earners. On the formal side of teaching their methods are 
superior to those found in industry, but their greatest weakness 
is their failure to secure and use real or participating experiences 
as subject matter for training. 

On the other hand, the training given by the shop or office is 
likely to be poorly organized in its administrative detail. The 
aims of the work are usually very definite and direct. Much 
attention is given to ways by which to adapt the work to the 
real needs and to what might be called the occupational psychol- 
ogy of the learner. While the teaching methods suffer in many 
respects when compared with those of the public school, they are 
at least applied to practical instruction in the occupation taught. 

Few vocational schemes are well organized as to all efficiency 
factors. Formal schools are better on administrative machinery 
and pedagogical methods, while plant schools are better on direct- 
ness of aim, recognition of group characteristics, and the use of 
real experiences as a teaching device. 

While it is apparent that all unconscious education is totally 
unorganized, it is equally clear that all conscious education as 
above described may be either organized or unorganized and that 
the degree to which any training scheme may be regarded as 
organized depends upon the extent to which it has effectively 
put into operation all recognized factors in successful instruction. 

Steps in the development of vocational education—As civiliza- 
tion has developed, the steady tendency has been to increase the 
educational area covered by conscious, and more or less organ- 
ized, instruction. This has been true of our general schools and 
has been equally true in the development of vocational educa- 
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tion. In general terms, it may be said that the whole problem 
of education has gone through: the following steps: individual 
initiative and ingenuity; unconscious absorption and imitation; 
conscious imitation in the home; unorganized training in the 
home; organized training in the home; division between home 
and the occupation; conscious and organized training through 
apprenticeship; “pick up” learning under specialization; and 
organized training through such devices as apprenticeship, the 
foreman instructor and the public and private school. These 
steps are very well illustrated by the history of vocational train- 
ing summarized below. 

Doubtless before the family stage of human history, man 
learned to fish and hunt by his own efforts. His success was the 
measure of his ability to survive. When men began to live 
together, each profited in the struggle for existence by watching 
the efforts of others in fishing or in hunting or in fighting. When 
the home was organized, the daughter learned to weave by imi- 
tating the work of her mother. When the home began to realize 
the importance of child labor, the son was taught in an unor- 
ganized way the crude art of agriculture by his father, while the 
mother in a casual way taught the daughter the rudiments of 
the arts of cooking and sewing. As the youth became recognized 
as a potential rather than an immediate asset of the family, this 
home training, at least in the more intelligent homes, became 
more conscious and better organized. 

When division of labor took the family arts from the home 
and developed specialists in different services such as flint mak- 
ing, arrow making, or pottery and similar activities necessary to 
the welfare of the home and the tribe, the tendency was to send 
the youth from the home to these specialists for training. As 
the crafts of these specialists developed, it became necessary for 
them to train new recruits for service. In the later centuries 
these specialists organized themselves into guilds and established 
a system of apprenticeship under which for the first time in 
history a scheme of consciously organized instruction in the crafts 
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was put into effect. Large scale production and the specializa- 
tion of tasks brought in its wake the decay and final overthrow 
of this ancient apprenticeship. There followed a long period 
during which the individual who desired to learn a trade must 
learn it the best he could without the aid of any form of con- 
scious or organized training. This is commonly called the period 
of the “pick up method.” With the limited production of one 
hundred years ago, the pick up method, while unquestionably 
inefficient and expensive, served fairly well to meet the situation. 

Modern conditions require more efficient vocational training— 
The tremendous expansion of production and the keener com- 
petition of modern business require the more rapid and the more 
effective training of much larger numbers of people. In the face 
of this demand, the ineffectiveness and inadequacy of the pick 
up method of training new workers have gradually become appar- 
ent. The contributions of science and invention have not only 
made this tremendous production possible, but in its accomplish- 
ment have called increasingly for the systematic training of tech- 
nicians and leaders. The progress of science and invention has 
not only resulted in an increased demand for the technician and 
inventor, but has also created great numbers of new jobs and 
profoundly modified the processes in many old Jobs. Within 
the last twenty years the plumbing trade has changed from an 
essentially manipulative trade to a technical trade. The same 
might be said of printing since the introduction of the linotype 
and the monotype, and of baking since the introduction of scien- 
tific control of bake shop materials and processes. While the 
methods used in the shaping of metal by cutting or abrasion were 
entirely different fifty years ago from those used today, weaving 
so far as its operations go has remained the same since history 
began, but operations once performed manually are now largely 
performed mechanically. In fact, the modern automatic stop 
loom performs mechanically all but one of the operations that 
were originally performed entirely by hand. 

On the whole, the easiest part of the content of any industrial 
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occupation to secure through pick up and practice is manipula- 
tive skill. In proportion as the weight of content has shifted 
from a demand for manipulative skill to a demand for the pos- 
session of technical knowledge and the ability to apply that 
knowledge intelligently on the job, it has become correspondingly 
necessary to equip the learner through some sort of organized 
training. The realization of this fact has led to a renewed inter- 
est in vocational education and to the various steps which have 
been taken to make it more systematic, in order that it may be 
more efficient. | 

This increased interest has shown itself not only through the 
establishment of vocational schools under public control, but 
even in a more pronounced degree through such private efforts 
as the revival of apprenticeship; the attempt to restore the 
foreman to his ancient place as an instructor of his men; and 
the establishment of correspondence schools, privately endowed 
schools and corporation schools. 

All of the stages of development described in the early part of 
this chapter can be seen in operation today. This is obvious to 
anyone who has given even slight attention ‘to the subject. 
Through the entire field of vocational education, however, is 
operating a steady tendency to substitute organized and conscious 
training for unorganized training and unconscious learning. 

Vocational education a social efficiency device—As will be 
discussed at some detail in a later chapter, social wealth furnishes 
the opportunity for society to maintain stability and progress. 
The greater the degree to which ‘social wealth can be produced 
in the most efficient way, the greater our potential resources for 
achieving our ends as a nation. On the whole, organized voca- 
tional training is an efficiency device. It undertakes to do noth- 
ing which hag not been done before; it merely undertakes to 
discharge the same function more efficiently. It can therefore 
be regarded as one of the agencies whereby the State can more 
efficiently secure social wealth. The trend toward more syste- 
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matic training noted above is nothing more than the crude reali- 
zation that this fact is true. It therefore follows that in propor- 
tion as we are able to substitute organized vocational education 
for unorganized vocational education, social progress will be 
furthered, more social wealth will be produced at less cost, and 
society will be better equipped to carry on its struggle against 
nature and to carry out its hopes and its aims. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION. 


1. Is the ordinary way by which a boy acquires a knowledge of “radio” a 
case of conscious or unconscious vocational education? Why? Does he 
have any teacher? If so, whom? 


2. Make a list of non-school agencies that may be considered as function- 
ing in conscious vocational training. 
Make a list of corresponding agencies that function in civic training. 


3. List a series of cases in the history of primitive man where an expert in 
some one line was maintained as a teacher by the community. 


4. Make a list of a number of jobs where formerly the operations were 
entirely or largely performed manually, and are now entirely or largely 
performed mechanically. 


5. Is a correspondence course a case of organized or unorganized voca- 
tional training? Is it a case of conscious or unconscious training? Why? 


6. How would you classify the following cases: 
a. Learning how to find the way about one’s home town in the way a 
boy does as he grows up. 
b. Learning to walk. 
c. Children learning how to handle a “scooter.” 
d. Taking a course in stenography in a business college. 
e. Learning to operate an automobile. 


7. Make a list of the characteristics of organized and of unorganized train- 
ing. 

8. Compare, with regard to the points raised in this chapter, a course of 
training given by a commercial or industrial organization with one given 
in a vocational school under public control. 


9. Select some one trade or occupation with which you are familiar and 
trace the successive steps in the development of vocational training 
for it. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Education, not force, the reliance of democracy—Education, 
not force, must be relied upon to secure stability and progress in 
a democracy. In the preceding chapter it was pointed out that 
this stability and progress depend upon the production of wealth 
through the conservation of natural and human resources. All 
education contributes to this conservation. Since education, how- 
ever, must be adapted and differentiated to meet a wide diversity 
of human needs and human problems, it must take many forms, 
each contributing in a special way to the general objective. It 
remains to consider vocational education as a special form of 
education in its relations to the development of the material and 
human assets of a people, and hence in its relation to the well 
being of a democracy. 

Vocational education and the democratic progress—Voca- 
tional education functions in any forward looking program of 
a democracy in at least two ways. First, it conserves natural 
resources; second, it conserves human resources. It conserves 
material resources by promoting, disseminating and transmitting 
skill, knowledge and the results of invention, and by conserving 
human effort. It conserves human resources, not only by con- 
serving human effort, but by promoting morale and intelligence. 
This chapter deals with the relation of training to the conserving 
of material resources. 

The self-contained country—Wealth is created by making the 
most of natural resources whether these be native to a country 


or imported. If we can imagine a country having no means of 
19 
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importing, or no need of importing such natural resources, we 
might speak of it as “self-contained.” 

In such a self-contained country the amount of wealth pro- 
duced would depend upon the value of the products created from 
its own natural resources, in terms of market demand. In gen- 
eral, the value of such products depends upon the amount of skill 
which has been applied in turning them out and upon the effi- 
ciency of the operations and processes that have been used. 

In such a self-contained country as we have imagined, the 
kind and amount of natural resources would be fixed, but the 
amount of skill and technical knowledge which might be used 
in creating products would be limited only by the possibilities 
of human invention and the extent to which skill could be devel- 
oped, and efficiently utilized. This last possibility is practically 
unlimited. We can set no bounds upon the possibilities of inven- 
tion, or upon the discoveries of science, or upon the applications 
of technical knowledge, or upon the limits of human skill. Such 
a self-contained country would therefore gain in wealth in pro- 
portion as these limitless factors were developed and applied. 

No country self-contained—As a matter of fact no country is 
self-contained today. The development of cheap methods of 
transportation has made it possible for any region to draw upon 
the natural resources of any other region. England could not 
exist today if it did not draw largely upon the natural resources 
of other countries. Its textile industries have assumed huge pro- 
portions in a land unable to raise a single pound of cotton or 
silk. This necessity to draw upon the resources of other regions 
is even more true of the New England States. 

The fact that any state or nation is in competition with more 
favored countries makes necessary the development of higher 
grades of skill, and of higher grades of technical knowledge 
to offset the handicap. It might also be said in passing that 
this fact is one of the important arguments taken into con- 
sideration by the Douglas Commission on Industrial Educa- 
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tion for Massachusetts and will be found set forth in consid- 
erable detail in the report of that body. It was this document 
that resulted in a strong vocational program for that common- 
wealth. 

Discovery and invention fundamental—If the wealth of any 
country depends upon what it is able to do with native or im- 
ported raw material and if progress and stability depend upon 
the degree to which wealth is produced, then any country is 
vitally concerned with the means by which skill is developed, 
technical knowledge is obtained and applied, and science and 
invention are promoted. 

Of course the fundamental basis on which the character of 
skill is determined and technical knowledge is secured, is the 
development of science and invention. In this respect a democ- 
racy has a large advantage over countries with a more repressive 
form of government, for it stimulates the effort and offers the 
freedom of initiative which results in more fundamental discov- 
eries by scientists and more ingenious devices by inventors. 

Developing machines and processes—Every form of society 
is not only interested in the promotion of scientific discovery 
and invention as a means of producing more wealth from natural 
resources, but it is also interested in the efficiency with which 
these natural resources are converted into marketable products. 
The whole struggle to gain the maximum utilization of natural 
resources—a struggle which has been repeated again and again 
—passes through three stages. Somebody makes a discovery in 
the field of science or invents a new mechanical appliance. The 
first case might be illustrated by the chemical discoveries regard- 
ing the preparation of aniline dyes from coal tar. The second 
might be illustrated by the linotype. 

The fundamental discovery having been made, or the new 
machine having been invented, the problem becomes one of 
working out processes, or of developing the machine so that 
products may be turned out with the highest degree of efficiency ; 
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that is, at the minimum expenditure of time, energy and money, 
and with the largest corresponding amount of output. All through 
this second stage, however, as the machine is improved or the 
processes are more fully worked out, there is need for the devel- 
opment of the skill necessary to operate the new machine or to 
control the new operations and processes. 

Following this second stage, there comes what may be called 
a third stage. In this there is a need for securing from those 
who have learned how to do the new job an accurate inventory 
of the technical knowledge required by the operator, of the 
machine or the controller of the new process. This constitutes 
what may be called the content of that special production job. 

Necessity to develop discovery, machine skill and knowledge— 
If we stop with the discovery itself or with the original invention, 
it either dies young or we fall far short of securing from our 
natural resources all the wealth which can be produced. If we 
fail to determine just what kind and degree of skill are neces- 
sary to operate the new machine or carry on the new processes 
as they are developed, we fail again to secure from our natural 
products all the wealth which can be produced. It is equally 
true that if we fail at all stages in the development of the 
machine or process to determine exactly the technical knowledge 
required, we also fail to secure from our natural product all 
that we could get. 

The process dynamic, not static—It was a fundamental discov- 
ery by Farraday that a wire cutting through lines of magnetic 
force induces within itself an electric current. During a period 
of nearly a hundred years this fundamental discovery, through 
a series of minor inventions, has progressively developed the 
electric generator. In its present form this machine represents 
hundreds of inventive contributions evidenced by hundreds of 
minor patents. Ever since one of the first working electric gen- 
erators was installed to feed an extremely inefficient electric light 
in a light house on the English channel, there has been required 
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to operate this machine a certain kind of skill and a certain body 
of technical knowledge, which must be possessed by the operator. 

As improvements have changed the construction and design of 
the dynamo, the character of the skill required has also changed, 
and the technical knowledge which the operator must possess 
has changed correspondingly. From the first to the last stages 
in the development of this practical application of the Farraday 
discovery, there had to be carried on a continual training process 
whereby there was imparted to those in charge the necessary 
skill and the functioning technical knowledge required to ee 
the machine of service. 

This same story might be told with regard to thousands of 
mechanical appliances and operations and of other thousands of 
chemical operations and processes. All of them originated in the 
discovery of a very simple physical or chemical fact, and all of 
them have, through a long period of development, been brought 
up to their present stage of efficiency through all the stages of 
this development. 

The corresponding flux in skill and knowledge—Few people 
realize the extent to which the progress of science and invention 
is resulting in the development of new technical knowledge and 
the replacement of old kinds of skill by new. To a certain extent 
most of us in our thinking with regard to this matter are still 
living in the past. In the days of apprenticeship under the guild, 
the operations and processes, as well as the tools and mechanical 
appliances used, remained practically the same. Under these 
conditions the master workers could impart to the apprentice the 
technical knowledge and skill required in a leisurely, and, on the 
whole, in a very satisfactory manner, because this knowledge and 
skill were not only very simple but were for the most part uni- 
form and fixed. 

We are very apt to think, subconsciously perhaps, that this 
condition still exists, and conclude that the same methods of 
training will give equally satisfactory results. Nothing could 
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be farther from the truth. Under modern conditions the whole 
matter of production has become subject to the same flux which 
characterizes the social life of a democracy. New skills are con- 
tinually required to meet the operating condition of new 
machines. New scientific discoveries involve the acquisition of 
new technical knowledge. Old skills are continually being dis- 
carded; old technical knowledge no longer serving its purpose 
must be replaced by new. The linotype operator and the hand 
compositor have little in common in their skill and technical 
knowledge; the monotype caster has virtually nothing in common 
with either the compositor or the linotype operator; while the 
multigrapher has little to do with any of the others. In terms 
of knowledge and skill what is there in common between the 
operator of an old Franklin press and the pressman on a modern 
speed newspaper press? 

Recently, a great printing establishment was established for 
the purpose of transforming trees into books by the use of spe- 
cially devised mechanical appliances, most of which were im- 
ported for the purpose. Because the processes and the machines 
were so different and the technical knowledge required was so 
new, the company found it advisable to make its operators out 
of “green hands” rather than to utilize any operators having 
previous experience in the printing business as commonly con- 
ducted at the present time. 

Adaptation and readaptation of the worker—The sweeping 
change in the demands of modern production has brought with 
it the need on the part of the worker for both quicker adaptation 
to a job or process and for what might be called constant readap- 
tation to the demands of new jobs. Slow methods of training 
must give place to rapid training. With the call for rapid adapta- 
tion and for continuous readaptation and with the large scale 
production which makes the efficiency of the worker much more 
vital than under more simple conditions, the pick up method, 
even for the ordinary workman, no longer meets the situation. 
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More and more this method must be supplanted by better organ- 
ized and more systematic ways of conferring both skill and 
knowledge. What has been said applies especially to industrial 
activities, but better methods of conferring skill and knowledge 
are none the less essential in agricultural pursuits, in commercial 
occupations and in the occupations of women in the home. 

This book is being written in the trade center of the North- 
western States, a community keenly alive to the sweeping changes 
which have taken place in agricultural conditions. The produc- 
tion of wheat on a huge scale has ceased to be profitable for the 
farmer of this region. At this present writing a desperate united 
attempt is being made by the press, the agricultural colleges, 
the secondary schools of agriculture and farmers’ associations 
and cooperative groups almost without number, to have the farm- 
ers of the region depart from the traditional unit crop of wheat 
and substitute diversified farming. This means for them the 
acquisition of new technical knowledge and new skills. Conse- 
quently, new courses of training are being organized and the 
newspapers of the region are full of new kinds of information 
which the farmer needs in adapting his farm and his methods 
to the new program. 

Professions abandon pick up training but the trades have not 
—In the professional field the advance from unorganized or pick 
up training to organized instruction has already reached a con- 
siderable stage of development. The law school and the medical 
school are now substituting organized training for the unorgan- 
ized training previously secured by the youth in a haphazard 
way from the old doctor or the old lawyer. Not only is this 
true, but these professional schools are continually changing their 
subjects and their subject matter in order to give their students 
the results of the latest experiments and research. Unfortunately, 
however, this trend toward a substitution of systematic for hap- 
hazard vocational training has made itself evident almost entirely 
in the universities and engineering schools. Without intending 
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in any way to discredit what has been done in the development 
of training of less than college grade for industry, agriculture, 
commerce and the home, it must be admitted that the showing, 
in comparison with the size of the problem, is far less than in 
the field of professional education. 

Great mass of workers still trained by pick up methods—It 
may be fairly said that in the professional field the pick up 
method has been practically abolished, while it still remains the 
vocational training device for the great mass of workers. This 
difference cannot altogether be accounted for by the fact that in 
such professions as law and medicine and teaching legal stand- 
ards have been set up which the practitioner must meet in order 
to qualify and by the fact that these standards are of such a 
nature as to require organized training in order to reach them 
efficiently. The difference is probably much more due to the 
fact that the professions have traditionally been held to be of 
pre-eminent importance. Consequently, special effort and organ- 
ization have been deemed necessary in training for them. Even 
beyond all this lies the fact that the professions have always 
been looked upon, at least in recent years, as “respectable” and 
therefore worthy of the best forms of training at public or private 
expense, while the work of actual production, whether in agri- 
culture, or in industry, or in any other field, has been regarded 
as less “respectable” and therefore not regarded as worthy of 
equal encouragement and help. 

Licensing occupations promotes organized training—lIt is 
rather significant here to note that in some places in this country 
license requirements have been established for plumbers, elec- 
tricians and for steam engineers. The licensing of the plumber 
has come because of the realization that he has become a sanitary 
agent whose work affects public health, and the licensing of the 
electrician because he performs a service that affects the safety 
of property. The same is true of the steam engineer. The set- 
ting up of license requirements for tradesmen has almost inev- 
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itably been followed by schemes of organized training in order 
to fit the applicant more effectively and more rapidly to meet 
the requirements of the licensing examination and therefore of 
the job. The license or certification required from the trades- 
men in these lines, however, was established not for promoting 
the trade or training for the trade but solely as a public wel- 
fare measure. 

Pick up method kills oid apprenticeship—There have been 
many reasons assigned for the decay of apprenticeship in modern 
times and all of them have a degree of truth. In the face of the 
constantly changing demands of the so-called trades, apprentice- 
ship can be said with safety to have fallen into neglect and 
disuse because it gave long and slow, instead of rapid, training 
when the latter was demanded to meet rapidly shifting require- 
ments. Apprenticeship relied upon old time static skill rather 
than upon training in new skills and new knowledge as needed. 
Lacking organization for training purposes, it used the pick up 
method when the need for some form of training was recognized. 
As the trade shifted from a manual to a technical occupation, no 
means was provided for securing the technical knowledge 
required. Finally, whatever instruction was given, if such it 
might be called, was always given by older tradesmen, many of 
whom, at least, were unable to convert their old knowledge, or 
adapt it to new needs. 

Making skill and knowledge available rapidly—The old 
apprenticeship plan was probably on the whole well suited to 
the conditions of a simple society in which the assets of a worker 
were handed down from one generation to another, man to man. 
It failed utterly to meet the conditions of modern life where the 
problem has become largely that of starting and spreading knowl- 
edge and skill constantly arising from the progress of discovery 
and invention. 

This imperative need for the rapid diffusion of new skill, new 
knowledge and new job intelligence which confronts society in 
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our day is due to a number of causes: First of all, the large num- 
bers of persons employed in every line, as contrasted with the 
isolated craftsman of a simpler society, make necessary the 
spread of any new invention or process over a great group of 
workers. The wide areas in which these workers are employed 
again presents the problem of wide distribution. The constantly 
growing body of information and the resulting shift in tools and 
machines and processes going on in every industry create corre- 
sponding needs for help on the part of literally millions of pro- 
ducers. Finally, our modern means of rapid communications 
makes it possible for us to diffuse this help effectively. It requires 
only organized vocational education to insure that this assist- 
ance is given in a systematic way whenever and wherever it may 
be needed. 

Somebody discovers the absolute proof that the black rust 
which has been such a prolific source of loss in the wheat crop 
is due to the presence of the Barberry bush where the insect 
which produces the rust lives. It would probably have taken all 
of the fourteenth century for this information to have found its 
way sufficiently throughout Europe to cut down materially the 
loss from this blight. Within twenty-four hours after this proof 
was discovered, it was known to the leaders in agriculture in 
every state in the Union, and it was necessary that it should be 
so rapidly known. Consequently, within the short space of three 
months definite steps had been taken in every wheat-growing 
state in the Union to combat the evil by a war upon the Bar- 
berry bush. 

The same might be said of the discovery of ways in which to 
control the boll weevil and of the use of certain sprays with 
which to destroy the potato bug or the elm leaf beetle. A failure 
to give rapid transmission to such information would have meant 
a very large loss of potential social wealth, with resulting eco- 
nomic distress as well. The rapid diffusion did result in 
increased social wealth and hence in an increased opportunity 
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for social progress. Whatever are the devices employed for the 
purpose. of making the needed information or skill available for 
use, they constitute vocational education in the sense in which 
the term is here used. | 

Vocational education in a new world—The following chart 
gives a summary of the sweeping changes that have taken place 
in the conditions of production, in the nature of occupations, in 
the demand upon workers that they possess increased skill and 
knowledge, and in the training policies and methods required to 
meet these demands. Inasmuch as many of the items presented 
in the chart will be considered in subsequent chapters, they need 
no further discussion here. 


TaB.LE No. 1 


CHANGING CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS IN VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


Item In the Past Now 

1 Fundamental basis ‘Tradition and custom The development of 
ye skill and knowl- science and invention 
edge 

2 Kind of occupations ee ae and standard- Special and diversified 

ize 

3 Number of occupa- Few Many 
tions 

4 Kind of tools and Simple and uniform Complicated and diver- 
appliances sified 

5 Changes in tools and Few and slow Many and frequent 
appliances 

6 Use of old skills Retained and perpet- Discarded and replaced 

uated by new 

7 Use of old technical Preserved and rever- Abandoned and_ sup- 

knowledge enced planted by results of 
new discoveries and in- 
ventions 

8 Use of new skills Seldom called for Constantly required 

9 Use of new technical Infrequently or slowly Constantly and rapidly 
knowledge Sea Met and ap- developed and applied 

. plie 

10 Kind of skill and Simple and static Complex and rapidly 
technical knowledge changing 

11 Changes in skill and Few and slow Many and rapid 
knowledge 


12 Amount of skill and Little in variety and Extensive in both 
knowledge used degree 
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Item 


13 Changes in occupa- 
tions 

14 Need for rapid trans- 
mitting of skill and 
knowledge 

15 Methods of trans- 
mitting skill and 
knowledge 

16 Need of adapting 
worker to job 

17 Need for readapting 
worker to job 

18 Total number of 
workers 

19 Number of occupa- 
tional groups 

20 Diversity of groups 

21 Geographical distri- 
bution of workers 

22 Rapid means of 
communication 

23 Wide diffusion of 
skill and knowledge 

24 Old apprenticeship 
an effective device 

25 Reducing time re- 
quired to train new 
workers 

26 Use of pick up 
method of learning 

27 Manner of training 

28 Need for organized 
training 


29 General trade train- 
ing 

30 Specialization of 
worker 

31 Training of workers 
once for all in youth 

32 Training of workers 
by small increments 
during life 

33 Kind of apprentice- 
ship required 

34 Shifting of workers 
from one occupation 
to another. 

35 Trade or industrial 
analysis necessary 

36 Occupational analy- 
sis necessary 


In the Past 
Negligible 


None 
Man to man 


Yes but only once 
Little or none 
Small 

Few 


Little 
Over small areas 


None 
No need or possibility 
Yes where used 


Opposed as unneces- 
sary—inadvisable 


Fairly successful in 
primitive society only 
Leisurely 

Yes, but not realized 
except in old appren- 


tice shop 
Yes for the old trades 


None 
Sufficient 
No 


Old apprenticeship 
Little 


Not for simple stand- 
ardized trades 


No. Occupations in 
general standard 
trades 


Now 
Many and frequent 


Continuous and often 
urgent 


Many—school only one 


Yes—many times dur- 
ing his productive life 
Yes, many times 


Millions 
Many 


Wide 
Over vast areas 


Many and efficient 


Greatest need and pos- 
sibility 

No—except in a few 
lines 

Constant effort to do 
this 


Failure under modern 
conditions 
Quick 

Yes with 
recognition 


increasing 


No for most occupa- 
tions 
Much 


No for most occupa- 
tions 
Yes for most occupa- 
tions 


A new apprenticeship 
needed 
Much 


Much needed to deter- 
mine training needs 
Many occupations—all 
requiring knowledge of 
training needs and job 
demands 
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Item In the Past Now 

37 Training of youth Yes as adaptation for Yes as adaptation to 

necessary fixed trades ’ constantly changing oc- 
cupations 

38 Training of adults No because readapta- Yes, both for adapta- 

necessary tion rarely unneces- tion and readaptation 
sary 

39 Training needed be- None Some but no solution 
fore employment of mass problems 

40 Use of the school for None Increasing 
tralning 

41 Part time extension Not needed and un- Greatly needed and 
classes for youth known slowly coming 

42 Evening School for Not needed and un- Greatly needed but sad- 
readaptation of known ly inadequate 
adults 

43 Training given by Entirely Very inadequately 
occupation, or trade 

44 Function of the None To supplement the oc- 
school cupation as a training 

agency 
45 What training best None Related technical 


given by the school knowledge and_intelli- 
: gence in its application 


Opening the way for the non-com—Thus far the discussion 
has been directed to the problem of mass education—to the 
training of the ordinary workers in shop and office and home and 
on the farm—but all that has been said applies with even greater 
force as we go up the scale to the leaders of low and high degree 
in every economic activity. We have had altogether too much 
of a tendency to think of vocational education as simply training 
the direct producer. 

We have not thought of the engineering college or the agricul- 
ture college as a vocational school, nor have we realized the 
extent to which leadership in production today is exercised by 
men who have come up, through the ranks of industry from jour- 
neymanship or its equivalent, to positions of responsibility. With- 
out engineering education and without organized occupational 
training, they have through sheer force of intrinsic intelligence | 
and application gained, in spite of the pick up methods they 
had to use, a mastery of the processes and operations and infor- 
mation that functioned in their callings, as well as the ability 
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to organize and direct. The training process they went through 
was crude and cruel and wasteful, but they succeeded in spite 
of it! In their ranks are numbered today most of our great busi- 
ness captains, most managers and superintendents and almost 
all foremen. These men and women have the same need and 
the same right to organized assistance in their upward struggle 
to leadership as do the mass of workers for their tasks. As con- 
trasted with the engineering graduate who may be styled the 
commissioned officer of industry, these constitute the non-com- 
missioned officers in the production game. 

We have provided well in this country for the engineering 
technician, but have almost completely neglected the training 
needs of most of the present and prospective officers of industry. 
Probably no other country in the world has recognized the eco- 
nomic and social value of this group so clearly as Germany or 
made such provision as she has through her Middle Technical 
School (Mittel Teknikal Schule) for their training. To the extent 
that systematic vocational education is developed in this country 
through a wide variety of day, part time and evening classes for 
novices, apprentices and journeymen, will the industrial leaders 
of America—most of whom will continue to come from the ranks 
—hbe better selected, better equipped, and therefore more 
effectively utilized to meet the rising demands and growing 
responsibilities of their callings. Nothing else will so promote 
economic efficiency in America. Finally, it should be said in 
passing that when the American technical high school now so 
common in our larger cities finds its real field of service, it will 
not be as a preparatory school for the engineering college—a 
service which that college does not regard as necessary since its 
entrance requirements still recognize and favor the old line high 

school. It will be as a finishing school preparing young men (and 
: young women) for favorable entrance, as prospective non-com- 
missioned officers, and possibly ultimately as executives, on the 
business and directive side of industry and commerce. 
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Opening the way for the inventor—No other country in the 
world has been so prolific in discoveries and inventions for 
increasing production and ‘reducing costs as the United States. 
Applied to our rich natural resources they have been and will 
continue to be the chief factor in the creation of our social wealth, 
with its resulting opportunities for social progress. In his eco- 
nomic and probably in his social value, Thomas A. Edison is 
worth more than many thousands of ordinary citizens because 
of the use we have made of the many and varied labor saving, 
comfort making, and pleasure giving devices he has conceived 
and developed. Perhaps more than any other group we need 
to conserve the discovering scientist and the functioning inventor. 

Any examination of the records of the patent office as well as 
current information show that most of the successful inventions 
are made not by technicians but by mechanics. A few of them 
have been more or less the results of accident and guess. The 
overwhelming number, however, have been produced by laborious 
study and patient experiment. Usually the inventor has brought 
to the task a rather high degree of native intelligence which he 
has trained into the habit of resourceful thinking about the 
special device or the process to be created. Usually, too, he is 
a man who has gained by practical experience some skill and 
understanding of ordinary mechanical processes. Usually, how- 
ever, he lacks at the beginning of his work the special skills and 
the special technica] knowledge necessary in solving his problem. 
As a result he muddles his way to a solution by the method of 
trial and error, or gains by his mistakes a grasp of the technical 
principles and mechanical laws by which he thinks his way 
through his difficulties, or learns from others in some way what 
he must know to make his device or his process work. Most 
frequently, however, he employs all three methods. 

The social waste of haphazard invention—This haphazard 
method of learning to invent, if such it may be called, is socially 
wasteful even in the case of the inventor who is finally successful. 
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Most frequently he spends long years in misdirected and futile 
effort before he makes his one contribution. If he had been 
properly equipped with the functioning facts bearing on his prob- 
lem, the periods of blundering experimentation would have been 
greatly shortened; the time saved could have been applied to the 
production of other inventions or the discovery of other practical 
processes of large social value. 

On the other hand, these same Patent Office Records are clut- 
tered up with thousands of ingenious devices which have been 
conceived by men of great inventive ability, but which are of 
no value to the world because they will not work successfully 
under commercial conditions, or because they have failed to take 
into consideration some vital principle or difficulty, or because 
they meet no real need. Had their authors been informed through 
previous or current help as to the real facts and theories involved, 
they would have been saved a tragic waste of hope and effort; 
many of their inventions would have been made valuable; and 
their undoubted ingenuity would have been utilized in the mak- 
ing of more and better contributions to economic efficiency. 

These records of the Patent Office, however, do not tell the 
story of the thousands of would-be inventors who, in their 
attempts to invent things, have squandered their lives because 
of ignorance of certain mechanical or chemical principles and 
theories. A knowledge of these matters would have made clear 
to them the fact that their ideas were virtually impossible of 
accomplishment. Furthermore, these records furnish no informa- 
tion about still other thousands of more capable persons whose 
good ideas have never been finally embodied in any workable 
device or process because they became discouraged and disheart- 
ened over their lack of the necessary technical knowledge and 
skill and their lack of the opportunity to secure these in any 
effective way. 

Vocational education and invention—If it were possible to 
establish a successful school or series of schools for the training 
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of inventors at public expense, the enterprise would probably be 
the wisest social investment that could be made, regardless of 
the cost, Admittedly, however, there is no such thing as direct 
training for the occupations of inventor—none of which we know 
at least. Like poets, inventors are born and not made. They 
possess, let us say, a certain native aptitude which creates suc- 
cessfully in proportion as this aptitude has been trained through 
experience in the special habit of resourceful thinking concerning 
the devices and processes of the field in which they are to be 
used and in proportion as this aptitude has been equipped in 
some way with the thinking stuff—the experiences, the skill and 
the pertinent information which are needed in the solution of 
the problems involved. 

It seems clear that as organized vocational education in all 
its forms and stages comes to take the place of the old pick up 
methods of the past, this thinking stuff, if such it may be called, 
will be so widely diffused that every person having inventive 
tendencies and abilities will be exposed to an opportunity for 
getting what he now so sadly needs and too often needs in vain. 
This will be sure to result in uncovering and selecting, stimulating 
and equipping more and better inventors and lead to the cre- 
ation of more and better devices and processes for the conserva- 
tion of human effort in the production of social wealth. 

Summary—lInvention and discovery are continually creating 
new devices and new processes. These in turn make necessary 
for their development and efficient use, new tools, new appliances, 
new operations and new methgds to which both workers and 
leaders must be continually adapted and readapted. This adapta- 
tion can be made only as new skills and new technical knowledge 
can be rapidly transmitted and diffused to great numbers of pro- 
ducers engaged in a wide variety of occupations and scattered 
over large geographical areas—a service for which the haphazard 
methods of the old pick up training have proved utterly inade- 
quate. Organized systematic ways must be found properly to 
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equip the producers of America to meet the changing conditions 
and demands of their callings. All these ways are regarded in 
this book as constituting organized vocational education. In 
proportion as we do this, the contributions of the scientist and 
the inventor will be effectively used; higher grades of skill, job 
intelligence and technical knowledge will be developed; and the 
sum of human knowledge will be increased. As a result human 
effort will be used to better advantage; natural resources will be 
conserved; and the social wealth that. can be used for desirable 
social ends will be increased. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss the following thesis: “The effort of any nation to promote 
efficient vocational education is directly proportional to its lack of 
natural resources.” How do you reconcile this statement with the fact 
that, at present, the Southern states are progressing as rapidly in the 
development of vocational education as the Northern states? 


2. Give a series of cases where a nation lacking in natural resources has 
developed a large export trade in products representing the application 
of much skill and technical knowledge to a small amount of some raw 
material. 


3. Make a list of at least six cases where important inventions were dis- 
covered by pure accident. 


4. Do the same for six cases where the discovery or invention was worked 
out by the method of trial and error. 


5. What arguments can be advanced against the statement that there can 
be no development of culture, or of art, or of any means for the 
esthetic enjoyment of life if vocational training of some kind has not 
been in operation. Cite cases in support of this negative argument. 


6. Does the promotion of productive ability promote human happiness? 
How? 


7. Is it only to the advantage of a nation or state to develop programs 
of organized vocational education for the skilled trades alone? Is it 
only to the advantage of such a country to develop such programs in 
cases where it is competing with states or nations more favored as to 
natural resources of the same kind? 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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Would we expect to find programs for organized vocational education 
more completely developed in nations having large and varied natural 
resources or where the reverse conditions obtain? What factor not 
considered in this chapter comes in to complicate the situation as it 
actually exists at present? 


Make a list of the factors, material and psychological, that do affect 
the attitude of a country towards organized vocational education. 


Why is the American employer at the present time but little interested 
in the development of organized vocational education as a substitute 
for the pick up method? What change in conditions in this country 
is gradually forcing him to change his attitude about this matter? 
List the factors. 


Which is the most important for the production of surplus wealth in 
a country, the training of leaders, technicians, non-commissioned offi- 
cers of industry or workers? Why? 


Give historical reasons why vocational training for the professions is 
generally held to be more “respectable” than vocational education for 
workers. Should these apply in this country today? Why? 
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CHAPTER III 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES 


In the last chapter it was pointed out that vocational educa- 
tion conserves human resources in proportion as it conserves 
human effort and as it promotes the morale and intelligence of 
the worker. Since the relationship of this form of education to 
human effort has already been thoroughly discussed, it remains 
here to consider its value as a device for advancing morale and 
intelligence—two of the most important human resources on 
which this democracy must depend for its salvation. 

Occupational intelligence—It is unnecessary to enter here into 
a long discussion as to what job or occupational intelligence is. 
It should suffice merely to remind the reader that the term as 
used here means the ability to apply such past experiences and 
acquired facts as bear upon the solution of problems connected 
with the job in hand, whatever that may be. Therefore, with- 
out further discussion, we pass to the question of the service of 
vocational education in this particular field. 

All jobs require some intelligence—It has been commonly as- 
sumed by many that job intelligence is confined to the profes- 
sional and skilled trades. It is true that the lawyer, the doctor 
or the craftsman probably needs to possess a comparatively high 
grade of native ability. The more occupations have been studied, 
however, the more it appears that practically every job requires 
a certain amount of what may be called job intelligence. Since 
any occupation may be regarded as nothing more than an aggre- 
gation of jobs, this statement holds equally true for occupations 


as a whole. 
40 
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All jobs require the exercise of some human intelligence—So 
long as we have a partnership between the man and the machine, 
the man must supply the brain necessary to cover the human 
operating points on every job. Probably there is not at present 
and perhaps there will never be a case where all the operating 
points necessary to the continued operation of the machine and 
the turning out of a satisfactory product are solely mechanical. 
All jobs, therefore, require the exercise of some human intelli- 
gence or skill. The very fact that men are Styne with the 
machine shows this to be true. 

Inventions have increased demand for job intelligence—As 
inventions have multiplied, the swing from human to mechanical 
operating points has given man the ability to supervise more 
machines. This has not essentially relieved him of the demand 
for the continual exercise of some occupational intelligence. In 
fact the spread of human supervision over larger groups of ma- 
chines usually calls for increased rather than decreased ability 
in the worker. He may need less manipulative skill becauses the 
machine does much or most of what was formerly done by hand, 
but he needs more ability for quick and resourceful thinking. 
This is equally true in the development of what might be called 
the intricacy of even the single machine. Here the increased 
quantity of material to be handled and the greater complexity 
of the machine to be manipulated or controlled call for the exer- 
cise of intelligence on the part of the worker as never before. 

As an illustration of the spread of ability over many machines 
consider the increase in the number of power looms which can be 
successfully tended by one weaver as these machines have been 
made more automatic in their action. In the early days of the 
cotton mill, a good weaver could perhaps tend four looms. In the 
most modern mills, he can take care of as many as eighty. This, 
of course, results in a corresponding rise in production; has con- 
centrated in the human side of the partnership those things which 
the machine cannot do; and obviously calls for greater intelli- 
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gence on the part of the weaver with a corresponding decreased 
demand upon his manual skill. Naturally the development of 
the machine in this case has changed the nature of the worker’s 
duties; has spread his activities over a greater amount of pro- 
duction; and has required his service to be of somewhat higher 
grade. 

A good illustration of the effect produced by the invention of 
an intricate single machine is the development of the linotype. 
This machine relieves the operator of many operating points 
which must be covered by the hand compositor and so enables 
him to focus his attention on all such important operating points 
as the control of operating, spacing, paragraphing and correct 
spelling. It also requires of the linotype operator the ability to 
concentrate and to use the machine intelligently under rapid 
working conditions, a demand that was not made of the old hand 
compositor. 

As was described in a previous chapter, discovery and invention 
are continually changing the demands on workers; new skills are 
continually being created; and both these skills and the necessary 
functioning technical information must under modern conditions 
be rapidly diffused. This means not only the acquisition of new 
skills and of new technical information, but also the acquisition 
of new kinds of job and occupational intelligence. Just as in the 
case of knowledge and skill, vocational education of some kind is 
the only agency which can develop and transmit this job or occu- 
pational intelligence. In proportion as vocational education is 
organized, it can disseminate this intelligence with the minimum 
expenditure of time and energy. 

Occupational intelligence in the Richard’s formula—The rela- 
tion of manual skill, technical knowledge and job or occupational 
intelligence has been indicated by the use of a simple “formula” 
which was first developed by Charles R. Richards, then director 
of Cooper Union. This “formula” is as follows: 
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E oo M plus T plus I? 


This is simply the shorthand expression for the statement that 
efficiency on the job varies or depends upon the possession of the 
necessary manipulative skill, the possession of the necessary func- 
tioning technical knowledge and the possession of the intelligence 
which enables the individual to apply that technical knowledge 
to the problems of the job. Every foreman is familiar with the 
workman who is skilful with his hands and has absorbed in one 
way or another considerable technical information about his work, 
but who is unable to use his abilities in solving the problems or 
situations that arise on the job. The trouble is he lacks “job in- 
telligence.” 

“T” is really that part of the job which the machine can never 
wholly meet, if indeed the machine can meet it at all. “T’ is 
evidently important in proportion as the worker has the responsi- 
bility of making modifications in the job according to special con- 
ditions that may come up. Kt is one thing for a journeyman 
plumber to know that water exerts pressure in all directions and 
that this pressure varies according to the depth of water. It is 
quite another thing to apply this principle in the proper installa- 
tion of a complicated water service system for a country residence. 

Of course for different jobs and different occupations, “M,” “T” 
and “I” have very widely varying values both as a whole and 
with regard to each other. For some jobs “M” is very large, while 
“T” and “T” are very small, as in the operating of an automatic 
screw machine. In others, “T” is very high and “M”’ is very low, 
as in the designing of a bridge. In still others, “I” is very high 
and “M” and “T” are almost reduced to zero as in the case of 

* As given in bulletins of the Federal Board “I” indicates auxiliary and 
general vocational information as distinguished from the strictly technical 
information. As used in this book “T” includes all functioning information 
and “I” indicates intelligence in applying that information. The formula 
under the Board might, in order to correspond with that of the text, be 


made to read E © M+T+I1+J, but “J” would represent the job judg- 
ment or intelligence represented in the formula given in the text by “I.” 
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what have sometimes been called “judgment jobs,’ where a 
man is paid almost entirely for his judgment. This is true, for 
example, of the head miller in a flour mill and was true for a long 
time of those men who were paid solely for their judgment as to 
when a Bessemer converter should be poured. 

Occupational intelligence most important—In the minds of 
many, the idea of vocational education has been tied up almost 
entirely with the thought of developing manual ability and the 
transmitting of general technical knowledge. No form of voca- 
tional education worthy of the name would confine itself to these 
two factors in the formula. This misconception has been due 
largely to the still wide acceptance of the theory of general intel- 
ligence, whereas what has been aimed at in vocational education 
has been, without disregarding the “M” and “T,” to give also the 
special thinking intelligence, “I,” which functions in the given 
occupation. 

This kind or use of man’s job intelligence is shown whenever a 
master of any occupation brings-to bear all his knowledge to 
think his way through some difficulty that must be overcome. 
It has no better illustration than the rapid diagnosis of the real 
cause of engine trouble on an automobile made by an expert 
“trouble shooter’”—a thinking skill which he has acquired and 
could only acquire by long experience in applying facts about gas 
engines to real gas engines. It is further to be regretted that this 
misconception has been accentuated by the fact that certain 
privately endowed vocational schools have confined their train- 
ing to the “M” and “T” factors only, a weakness that has been 
subjected to deserved criticism. 

Occupational intelligence the chief aim—Merely organizing 
occupational experiences for training as a substitute for the old 
pick up method is some improvement. But it does not get us very 
far unless both processes and functioning facts are so taught that 
they give understanding to the worker and habits of resourceful 
thinking with these facts in the processes, situations, and oppor- 
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tunities of his employment. Only in this way can the native 
ability of any people be utilized to the full in the economic field. 

Occupational intelligence vs. social intelligence—Let us grant 
that vocational education can and does promote social welfare 
by training workers in operations and processes, and that in ad- 
dition it develops their original capacity in the special ways re- 
quired for various occupations and pursuits. There still remains 
the question as to how far such intelligence carries over into other 
fields. Given a capable mechanic, or a capable professional man, 
that is, capable in his own specialty, how far will he prove to be 
socially capable? In short, how far will-his intelligence as de- 
veloped in the performance of his special line of work make him 
intelligent in dealing with other social problems? How far does 
the fact that a man is a prosperous farmer or a capable book- 
keeper or a successful doctor or electrician insure that he will also 
be an intelligent citizen? 

A layman’s test—Here we have two theories: The first is 
that he will be more intelligent and the second that all intelli- 
gences are special and do not carry over from one field to an- 
other. The answer to the question is probably best found in 
actual experience. A man is faced, for example, with the neces- 
sity of making a decision regarding some matter entirely outside 
his means of livelihood. This may be some question of national 
policy, such as the League of Nations or the World Court, on 
which he must cast his vote, or it may be some difficult neighbor- 
hood problem. On the basis of our own experience would we say 
that, on the whole, the skilled worker taken as a group would 
show more intelligence in his action than the unskilled worker? 
Would we say that the professional group would show more in- 
telligence than the working group? Would we say that the agri- 
cultural group, taken as a whole, shows more or less intelligence 
than either of the others? 

When we consider the action of different economic groups in 
the social field there is no evidence to indicate that any of them 
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make wiser decisions than the others. For years the possession 
of this government lay between the two great parties, the Re- 
publican and the Democratic. In every political battle between 
these parties on the issues that divided them, both could not be 
right; hence those who voted for one set of policies were right 
and all others wrong. The first group acted intelligently, let us 
say, and the rest unintelligently. Can it be said that on the whole 
the Democratic party was composed of one set of occupational 
groups and the Republican party of another? Since both parties 
represented every occupational group, some representatives of 
every occupational group voted intelligently while others from 
each of these same groups did not. 

When any social group advocates a certain point of view with 
regard to some social question, can we predicate from this the 
occupations they follow, or the amount and kind of ability re- 
quired for the successful pursuit of these occupations? All our 
experience would tend to indicate that this is not true. The best 
conclusion we can draw would therefore seem to be that occupa- 
tional intelligence is a special type of intelligence varying with 
the particular character of the occupation, that it is developed 
only through experience in that occupation, and that we have 
little or no evidence that this special intelligence so developed 
carries over for use in another field. 

So many factors enter into this question that, it must be ad- 
mitted, any final conclusion is difficult to secure and is perhaps 
debatable. It would seem on the whole, however, that in the 
three great fields of education—education of the individual, edu- 
cation of the citizens, and education of the economic producer— 
there is little carry over of intelligence as manifested or measured 
by action. 

- The answer of the psychologist—If we accept the statements 
of modern psychology, these things are sound: Facts are not edu- 
cation, and the mere acquisition of facts does not constitute train- 
ing. Training takes place only as the mind is taught to use sound 
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thinking procedures in dealing with facts. Facts may be fed 
into the mind as a thinking machine and give ideas as a “product.” 
Facts from any field fed into the thinking machine for use in that 
field do not necessarily prepare the machine to act more effec- 
tively when it is fed with facts from another field in order to get 
ideas for use in that field. No one would argue for a moment 
that the experiences of a bricklayer with the facts of his trade 
make him more capable of using the facts needed by a farmer 
or a politician! So far as any gain in correct habits of thinking 
with facts,—that as we shall see later is quite another question. 

There is no such thing as general training of the thinking ma- 
chine to function with equal power in all fields. Hence, job in- 
telligence in one field, as for example in any vocational field, does 
not necessarily produce corresponding job ability in another voca- 
tional field; nor does it predicate corresponding capacity in any 
field of civic, social or intellectual action. Some of the greatest 
“savants” in the world are numbered among our least intelligent 
citizens when they are called upon to make decisions on matters 
outside their specialties. A man may be, and frequently is, very 
intelligent vocationally and very unintelligent socially. On the 
other hand, he may be very capable socially and very incapable 
vocationally. 

Subject matter and training in correct thinking—According to 
modern psychology, the native quality of the mind varies greatly 
as between different individuals. This native quality of the mind 
is its inherent capacity to select functioning facts correctly; to 
weigh and evaluate them with regard to any given problem; and 
from this series of operations to derive ideas, as a result, on which 
decisions are based in dealing with the problems. This capacity 
is claimed to be shown and to at least some extent measured on 
a relative scale by the so-called intelligence tests. When this 
thinking capacity, or, as it may be called, intrinsic intelligence, 
is trained through exercising itself repeatedly by thinking with 
facts and experiences in any given field, it gains in what may be 
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called “mental skill” or “dexterity” in selecting, evaluating and 
weighing functioning facts in that field. As a result it comes to 
better and better decisions as it gets more and more practice. 
The maximum limit of thinking ability in any case is, of course, 
the intrinsic intelligence of the individual. All other things being 
equal, the greater and intrinsic intelligence, the greater the demon- 
strated ability “on the job.” 

Hence, we find in all fields different individuals showing marked 
differences in the ability to select, evaluate and weigh facts and 
experiences, even with equal and similar training. Were this not 
the case, we would not have different grades of performance 
among doctors, lawyers, engineers, mechanics, social workers, 
business men and workers in all fields, as shown by their varying 
success with the same problems in their respective occupations or 
professions. | 

In the past, and under the doctrine of formal discipline, it was 
assumed that working with certain kinds of problems which called 
for thinking with certain kinds of subject matter, trained the in- 
trinsic intelligence better than if any other kind of subject matter 
were used. This was thought to be true, for example, of the 
classics, formal mathematics and other subjects that still find a 
place in the programs of our general schools. Conversely it was 
held by many educational groups that “thinking constructively” 
about thinking material bearing on problems in the vocational 
field was of far less value for training in thinking. In other 
words, the training for any occupation, the experiences gained by 
solving problems in the pursuit of that occupation, especially if 
it were not a learned profession, had much less educational value 
than training in such preferred subjects as Latin and Greek, 
Algebra and Trigonometry, Formal Grammar and General 
Science. 

In this connection attention may well be called to the results 
of a recent study made by Dr. Edward Thorndike as to the value 
of different kinds of subject matter for training an individual to 
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make the most of his native ability. After three years of ex- 
haustive study of the problem, his conclusion is that one kind of 
subject matter is about as good as any other for training the 
intrinsic intelligence of an individual efficiency. 

He found that any subject poorly taught gave correspondingly 
poor results in the development of a thinking intelligence while 
any subject well taught produced correspondingly good results. 
All subject matter investigated produced both good results and 
poor results in the training of intelligence. Every subject mat- 
ter properly taught produced good results. The difference be- 
tween desirable and undesirable results was not due to the facts 
or thinking stuff so much as to the training process employed. 
Home economics well taught is better than geometry poorly 
taught. When presented equally well, manual training is as good 
as a foreign language for training native ability. 

So far then as intrinsic intelligence exists, and so far as it is 
the basis of social intelligence, vocational education is as effective 
as general education for promoting social efficiency; no less and 
no more. This explodes impartially all the extravagant claims 
made by the advocates of this, that or the other special form of 
subject matter that it has special potency in “developing brains” 
or for equipping brains for service in all fields. 

What vocational education contributes to social intelligence 
—What contribution then does vocational education make to 
social intelligence? First, it can train the intrinsic intelligence 
of a man to work effectively with facts in the vocational field in 
which they are to be used. After all, job intelligence is a form of 
social intelligence and sound vocational training contributes to 
the latter very powerfully through its effect upon the former. 
Second, there undoubtedly is some carry over from one field of 
training to another, not of powers or general faculties or intelli- 
gences, but of what might be called tendencies, practices, methods, 
habits—call them what you will—of using resourceful and sound 
thinking procedures in dealing with facts, to meet situations. 
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Moreover, since the great majority of these situations are con- 
crete, the degree of efficient thinking used is easily checked by the 
performance of the individual in executing his decisions. Finally, 
there may be added the carry over of ideals or standards of work- 
manship or performance, which are themselves probably only the 
results of correct thinking. For our purposes here we may disre- 
gard as comparatively neglible, the carry over of special facts 
(subject matter) from an occupation since most of these facts 
are pertinent to the occupation only and have little or no func- 
tioning value in civic and social problems. 

The carry over of thinking habits—There is undoubtedly a 
carry over from one field of subject matter to another of what 
might be called thinking procedures or methods of handling facts 
—in short, habits of thinking. These thinking procedures will 
usually be sound or unsound according to the way in which the 
individual has been trained to deal with facts. If he has been 
taught only to remember, he will rely on memory to recall facts, 
but will neither know what facts he needs for a given situation, 
nor what to do with those he can recall. 

If he has never been taught to think with facts, his attempts 
to do this will be painful and most of them will be inhibited. If 
he has been taught to think only with abstractions, he will not 
know how to collect and uses the vital facts of real situations. If 
he has been trained to think superficially with insufficient facts, 
he will continue so to think. If he has never learned to use ac- 
cepted methods of reasoning, his conclusions will be false or un- 
reliable. By sound thinking procedures we mean the operation 
of the mind or thinking machine in. those ways in which human 
experience has learned to use it effectively. As facts are processed 
through the mind of any individual, this thinking procedure ac- 
quires, in proportion as it is used properly in many situations, 
resourcefulness in getting facts, in selecting facts, in organizing 
facts, in thinking or reflecting about facts, in forming correct 
ideas from facts and in drawing conclusions from facts for use in 
real situations. 
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When these procedures or ways of working with real facts have 
been repeated enough to fix them, they become habits of thinking 
which by constant practice in their use finally become almost or 
entirely instinctive and automatic. To the extent that they are 
sound and resourceful these thinking procedures or habits are 
effective in dealing with the facts and demands of the work or 
field in which they have been developed. But as habits they are 
transferred and are usable in any other field, social or economic. 
Some day this democracy will choose as its public men those 
who have both native ability and trained habits of thinking. It 
will get both when it measures men by what they have already 
shown themselves able to do. And they will come from every 
walk of life and every economic field! 

Effective training in thinking habits depends upon two things: 
1. the natural interest of the pupil in the subject matter and its 
objectives and therefore in the thinking procedures relating to it; 
and 2. the efficiency of the training in carrying out these pro- 
cedures. 

Interest in subject matter essential to effective training—At 
one time both of the authors of this book were employed as teach- 
ers in high schools, widely separated geographically. There each 
of us served for a time as what might be called “general purpose 
horses” giving instruction in a number of different subjects.’ In 
the sectioning of pupils, a considerable number of both boys and 
girls came to us for instruction in these subjects. We found what 
every other teacher so situated has found. Not only did these 
pupils show marked differences in their ability to think in the 
same subject matter, but the same pupil always showed marked 
differences in his ability to think in different subject matter or 
“teaching stuff.” We also found in every case that the ability of 
these pupils as measured, not by mere memory performance, but 
by intelligence in the acquisition, selection and use of facts, cor- 
responded exactly with their interest in the subject taught. 

We also found that the amount of real thinking done by the 
class was greater in the subjects where concrete teaching material 
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could be employed. Many pupils, for example, who were entirely 
uninterested and who made very poor records in their thinking, 
improved at once when set to work in science laboratories where 
the experience secured was first hand, concrete and very specific 
and thereby provided a clear visualization of the facts used in 
thinking. The truth is that, entirely aside from the ability of the 
teacher to train in thinking processes, the results obtained with 
any individual depend upon two factors: his interest in the sub- 
ject matter and its objectives, and the degree to which his think- 
ing deals with concrete and first hand experiences. 

Until very recently it was generally believed that if a pupil 
stood high in any school subject, he would also stand or rank cor- 
respondingly high in all the other subjects of his course. About 
fifteen years ago, however, Thorndike and others undertook to 
find out whether this almost universally accepted belief was sup- 
ported by the real facts. They made a study of the class work 
and rankings given to many thousands of high school pupils in 
different sections of the country. This data showed that there . 
was very little correlation between the grades or rankings of these’ 
pupils in different subjects, with the exception of certain pairs 
of subjects where much of a somewhat greater correlation or 
tendency toward similar rankings seem largely accidental and 
unexplainable. Contrary to popular notion the results showed 
that instead of any tendency for a given pupil to be equally 
“good” in all subjects, the general and pronounced tendency is 
for his proficiency, as measured by marks and rankings, to vary 
widely as between different subjects—so widely indeed that it 
is impossible for any one to predicate, from the showing or rank 
of any person in any subject, where he will stand in any other 
subject. 

These results not only exploded both the general faculty 
psychology and the doctrine of formal discipline, but forced us 
to find some explanation for this wide difference in the proficiency 
of the same individual in different fields of knowledge. Every 
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pupil must of necessity bring the same neural set up—the same 
mental or thinking machine—to different class rooms and teach- 
ers. Moreover, the large group of some 17,000 or more pupils 
studied by these men doubtless encountered, as a group, teachers 
of every grade of competency or incompetency in every high 
school subject. Obviously only one possible explanation remains 
for the difference in proficiency of virtually every one of these 
young people in different subjects, and that is the difference in 
his interest in the subject taught. 

Interest factor strongest in vocational subjects—For most 
people the strongest interest factors are connected with earning 
a living and therefore with securing an occupational mastery. In 
vocational training the average individual, on account of his 
greater interest, secures a more effective training of his thinking 
machine than he does in other fields or subjects where the occu- 
pational incentive is lacking. This commanding motive un- 
doubtedly spurs the effort to think. When this effort is properly 
conserved and directed, he sets up the habit of attacking all 
problems of the vocation in which he is engaged by using the 
thinking procedures that apply to it. To the extent to which the 
habit of using this thinking is pleasurable because it is successful 
and brings desired results, and to the extent to which this habit 
is fixed by repetitive experience, it becomes an asset for use in 
any other field in which these same thinking procedures apply. 

Here we have the true explanation for the accomplishments of 
the “self made man,” who without the benefit of college or high 
school education displays what is to the academic an amazing 
ability to establish and carry on great enterprises sometimes of 
widely varying character. Somehow, in his experiences with real 
situations and real facts, he has hit upon ways of thinking which 
have proved successful and which he has developed into habits 
of thinking—an asset valuable to him in all undertakings. It 
should be the chief business of every form of education, as far 
as possible, to give such habits to everyone by systematic train- 
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ing in functioning facts rather than in the mere acquiring of 
abstract and socially useless knowledge. 

Conditions for training in thinking best in vocational educa- 
tion—Effective thinking must be based upon clear and definite 
visualization of the facts to be used as thinking material. This 
“mental seeing” of things is most clear and effective when it is 
based upon first hand and concrete experience. Both of these 
conditions are found to the maximum degree in vocational instruc- 
tion as contrasted with all other forms of education. 

In any real vocational class, every member of the group is 
either a worker already employed and has had the same kind of 
experiences in the occupation about which the instruction is to be 
given, or he is a beginner to whom these experiences can be given 
in the school shop, office, home, farm or in a commercial plant 
as a part of the training. In these experiences he encounters real 
problems that must be met. He is accustomed to think in very 
concrete ways about these problems and how to meet them. Con- 
- sequently, he brings to the training process a very clear cut 
mental picture and “feel” of machines, processes, devices and 
other affairs of his work. 

It has already been pointed out that the setting up of any 
habit of thinking and thé mastery of any thinking procedure— 
like all other habits or procedures—require intensive and ade- 
quate experiences in the uses of the same kind of facts to solve 
the same kind of situations. Just as in acquiring a command of 
a production job a workman must go through a series of “shots 
at the target” whereby he gradually gains mastery, just so when 
learning to think the individual must have a series of experiences 
in thinking the same way with the same thinking stuff; that is, 
he must have repetitive training in the same thinking problem. 

In the training of a gun crew in the Navy, it has long been 
known that perfect cooperation and accuracy of fire can only be 
secured by steady repetitive training. When a ship is training 
for target practice, this training is the one thing to which atten- 
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tion is devoted so far as gun crews are concerned. There is no 
scattering even between guns. If it is training on a 12 inch 
rifle, it is training on 12 inch rifles. If it is training on a secon- 
dary battery, then it is training for different crews on secondary 
batteries. This is the way gunfire in the Navy has been de- 
veloped to its present high efficiency as well as resourcefulness in 
meeting emergencies. Vocational training provides both the 
best opportunity for repetitive training in thinking on the same 
problem and for using in that thinking facts clearly visualized, 
because these have been taken from familiar experiences in the 
work of students or apply to these experiences in a direct way. 

It must be admitted that every crime which can be committed 
in the training of individuals by any school can be and is fre- 
quently perpetrated by vocational schools. The teaching of 
theories before practice instead of theories along with or follow- 
ing practice; the presentation of abstract ideas before an adequate 
apperceptive basis has been built up through concrete experiences; 
the excessive use of memory as a substitute for reasoning; the 
failure to tie up job information and technical job knowledge 
with every shop process and project at the time when needed— 
all these blunders are as disastrous in the vocational school as 
corresponding practices in other schools. 

Nevertheless the fact that the individuals in any vocational 
training course are there because of their interest and hence form 
a selected group, the fact that they can be trained to think in 
terms of definitely defined problems and situations, and the fact 
that they are given concrete and first hand experiences as food 
for the thinking machine, means that they can be trained far 
better in thinking procedures than by any other form of education. 

If the foregoing discussion has served its purpose, it has shown 
that vocational education offers a greater opportunity than other 
forms of training for developing habits of thinking which as 
habits may be carried over by the individual and used in dealing 
with civic and social problems. No claim is made here that vo- 
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cational education is a specific factor in promoting general social 
intelligence. At most it can only be regarded as an important 
agency, the nature of whose training develops habits of thinking 
which function, as a by product, in other fields so far as these 
habits apply. 

Morale—Morale is not so difficult a thing to detect and feel as 
it is to describe. In general, however, the morale of any person 
toward any thing in which he is engaged is the sum total of his 
attitudes toward the enterprise. The three chief characteristics 
or traits of good or high morale are: willingness to conform to 
the rules of the game whether these be the regulations of his 
employment or the will of the majority in a Democracy; the 
recognition and following of capable leadership in shop or office 
or civic affairs; and the acceptance of the established aims and 
procedures of the game whether these be those of his employer, 
of his football coach or of the community or neighborhood in 
which he lives. Just as there are two different kinds of intelli- 
gence, occupational and social, we can recognize both an occu- 
pational and a social morale. 

Occupational morale—Probably nothing has done more to 
change methods of organization and administration in industry 
than the recognition that, so long as human beings with their 
varying personalities, aptitudes, interests and abilities must play 
their part, human attitudes toward employments are and will 
remain the dominant factor in economic production. In other 
words, the morale of workers has come to be recognized as more 
important than any other condition of success in a business 
enterprise. 

This can be tersely expressed by enlarging Richard’s Formula 
for Job Efficiency given in the early part of this chapter as fol- 
lows: Eoo § plus T plus I plus M.* A simple statement of this 
variable equation would be that while the value of any workman 
‘depends on his skill (S), his technical knowledge (T) and his 

*See footnote, page 43. 
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job intelligence (I), these are of but little avail unless his morale 
(M) is such that he gives himself freely and earnestly to his work. 
There is little question but that an improvement in the working 
spirit of any group will produce better production results in any 
business than any corresponding improvement in any other factor 
of efficiency. 

Vocational education and morale—All experience indicates 
_that vocational education contributes largely to the development 
of a desirable feeling among workmen toward their employments 
for a number of reasons: First, if properly organized, the learner 
progresses easily and with increasing self-confidence. This is in 
itself a tremendous factor in developing a desirable condition of 
morale toward jobs. Nothing is so depressing in any occupation 
as a feeling of inability to master the problem or the task. Any- 
thing which discourages, promotes poor morale. Anything that 
encourages, promotes good morale. The learner who successfully 
progresses step by step believes that he will ultimately master his 
work. His success from the start promotes his working confi- 
dence and self-reliance during his learning period—a mental 
state toward his work that extends into his after career as a pro- 
ducer and goes far in determining his disposition toward all the 
situations of his wage earning life. 

There is another way in which properly conducted vocational 
education promotes morale. The learner is spared those dis- 
couragements which come from the criticism and jokes of those 
who consider themselves already competent. Such things do take 
place so often as to become a custom in many employments where 
men must learn their tasks by the pick up method. The search 
_ for the “round-square bar” and the “left handed monkey-wrench”’ 
and all the tricks which those individuals who have already “gone 
through the mill” feel themselves privileged to play upon the 
learner in order to convince him of his inferiority, certainly have 
no desirable effect upon his disposition toward either his fellow 
workers or his job. 
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A third way in which vocational education can and does pro- 
mote morale is through the development of occupational pride. 
Unless a man is proud of his calling, his zeal for it will never be 
high. One of the most serious things from which this country is 
suffering today is the fact that so many men in so many occu- 
pations apparently have no feeling of professional or occupational 
satisfaction and pleasure in their callings or in their own achieve- 
ments as workers. This, of course, can only lead to one end, that 
of discontent, dissatisfaction and poor work. 

It is encouraging to note that a few national associations of 
workers and of employers are trying to promote a greater pride 
among workers in their respective lines. This is particularly 
important and necessary because the “white collar job,” during 
the last few decades at least, has been held up before the Ameri- 
can youth as the only employment socially desirable. Conse- 
quently, it is assumed that only the workers in white collar jobs 
have employments which justify any interest and enthusiasm in 
their proper performance. The doctor or the lawyer or the min- 
ister must of course glory in his occupation, but it would be im- 
possible for a corresponding state of mind to exist on the part of 
a plumber or a carpenter or a sales girl! 

Fortunately, this situation is now rapidly changing for the 
better as the extreme importance of morale in all occupations has 
become more and more evident, and as progress in vocational 
education is emphasizing the importance of the productive and 
distributive work of the world. All experience indicates that the 
surest and quickest way to dignify any calling or employment is 
to train people efficiently to meet its requirements. 

General and social morale—Just as in the case of occupational 
versus social intelligence, we have the question as to how far 
occupational morale carries over into the social field. The same 
factors which were there discussed would tend to lead to the 
same conclusions: There is very little reason to believe that job 
or occupational morale carries over into the social field as social 
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morale any more than job or occupational intelligence carries 
over into social intelligence. Many workmen having a high job 
morale also have high civic morale. On the other hand, any one 
familiar with employments knows that there are many workmen 
who are beyond reproach in their daily work where they are in- 
dustrious and proficient, but who are very poor and often very 
undesirable citizens in other ways. Perhaps the clearest illustra- 
tion of this is the lumberjack of the north woods at work and 
at play. We cannot rely either upon job morale to get 
social morale, nor upon social morale as a means of getting job 
morale. 

Vocational education promotes social morale only by conserv- 
ing individual morale. The social attitude of any group is some- 
thing more than the sum of the attitudes of the individuals com- 
posing it. Nevertheless, individual morale is the basis on which 
all social morale rests. Any agency which promotes individual 
morale contributes to general social morale. 

Morale affects individual stability—It needs no great argument 
to show that the mental state of any individual affects his sta- 
bility and in this way affects the stability of any form of society 
which is dependent upon the condition of mind of its people. 
The measure of the morale of an individual is not what he does 
under the ordinary and favorable circumstances of life, but what 
he does in the face of distracting emergency and unexpected 
catastrophe. Two men employed in the same occupation in the 
same plant may at a time of business depression lose their jobs 
on the same day. Under the stress of this misfortune, one man 
goes to pieces and becomes a loafer and a parasite. The other 
keeps his head and often makes his adversity the stepping stone 
to a better position. Illustrations of this kind can, of course, be 
multiplied without number wherever different individuals have 
to face the same emergency or the same catastrophe. 

Stability affects individual morale—It can be said with equal 
truth that stability greatly affects morale. It is a matter of 
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common knowledge that it is usually the unsuccessful individual 
who is dissatisfied with things as they are. Unstable in the cir- 
cumstances of his personal life, he becomes unstable in his reac- 
tions to society. Hence the I. W. W. and other radical organi- 
zations of that type. The individual who is regularly employed 
and comfortably situated tends to become stable in his social 
attitudes. When economic or social disturbances threaten, he 
usually faces the questions at issue squarely. He may have pro- 
nounced ideas as to the justice or wisdom of this, that or the 
other policy, but his disposition usually is to deal with the matter 
under the standards and procedures of the existing social order. 
On the other hand, the group of irregular and intermittently and 
unsatisfactorily employed has many members who are constantly 
advocating immediate and radical changes and who to gain their 
ends will defy the law itself. 

The way this splitting of men into groups works out can be 
found in the history of every mining camp as well as in that of 
many political disturbances. A new camp is organized. Soon it 
becomes infested with socially undesirable individuals. They 
go to pieces under the freedom of the mining camp where law and 
order have not yet been definitely established. Their excesses 
make necessary the determined efforts of what is often called a 
vigilance committee. This committee is nothing more or less than 
the results of group action by those citizens of the camp who still 
retain the social standards and attitudes they brought from more 
civilized communities. They address themselves to the extermi- 
nation of the lawless element and the establishment of orderly 
government. Any mining camp that fails to have this law abid- 
ing group goes to pieces. Only those possessing it achieve sta- 
bility and permanence. 

Vocational education promotes morale by promoting stability 
—Vocational education promotes morale becauses it promotes 
stability by: turning parasites into workers, increasing the skill 
and capacity of workers, increasing the worker’s lines of economic 
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efficiency. All these bring about conditions conducive to satis- 
faction and hence make for stability. 

It must be remembered, however, that vocational education in 
itself can do no more than equip an individual to make the most 
of his economic assets. In proportion, however, as this is done, 
conditions are created which make him more content and this 
greater satisfaction tends to result in a superior individual pos- 
sessing better social morale. This relationship of vocational 
education to better group morale is well shown by the seven steps 
in the chart below, the first four of which may well be called 
premises, and the last three of which might be called resultants:— 


Vocational education—Better equipment—Better economic ser- 
-vice—Better living conditions—More satisfactions+>Better indi- 
vidual morale—Better group morale. 


Making parasites into workers—This processing of vocational 
education upon human beings is very plain when it succeeds in 
turning a parasite into a worker. Usually the parasite has little, 
if any, individual or social group morale. Most of the people 
who are running about the country advocating all kinds of foolish 
schemes have no regular employment and could not hold it if 
they had. Parasitism in itself makes for dissatisfaction. The 
tramp and the drifter are parasites in many cases becauses what 
natural assets they possess have not been properly trained and set 
to work. Without the satisfactions of life, their morale is 
grievously affected. 

There is another type of parasite, however, whose economic 
conditions may or may not be low, but whose individual and 
group morale is low. In a society whose general standards are 
that everyone should work, they feel out of touch with the great 
mass of their fellow men. They lack the sense of solidarity with 
the crowd. They are deprived of the stabilizing aid of people as 
a regenerating influence which comes from team play in a com- 
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mon task and from a sense of achievement in something that 
makes for the common good. Any agency which can take care 
of idlers of this type and confer on them the willingness and the 
ability to work, promotes to that extent individual morale which 
in turn promotes social morale. 

If all of the dangerously dissatisfied elements in this country 
could be so equipped that they could do in a first class manner 
the kinds of work which they are potentially best fitted to do, 
the results would in our opinion be astonishing—far beyond any 
immediate results to be gained by either tract or preachment, 
repression or legislation. . 

If this could be done, unfavorable idleness would also be re- 
duced to a minimum which would vastly increase our social 
assets which would in turn enable us to improve living conditions 
which would in turn increase satisfactions which would in turn 
cause greater stability which would in turn promote morale. 


Reduced idleness—Increased social assets—Improved living con- 
ditions—Increased satisfactions—Greater stability—>Better mo- 
rale. 


Increasing skill and capacity of workers—lIt has already been 
pointed out in a previous chapter that the better utilization of 
human and natural resources gives opportunity for social ad- 
vancement and development. This utilization is secured in pro- 
portion as every individual is so trained that his native ability 
and aptitude can be marketed and used to the best advantage. 
This is precisely the task that vocational education has for its 
objective, if it be true vocational education. We are here con- 
cerned with the effects of such a program upon the occupational 
capacity and skill of workers, of all kinds, engaged in any gainful 
occupation, agricultural, industrial, household or commercial. 

All human experience goes to show that as their training is im- 
proved the ability of workers in any employment increases cor- 
respondingly, as do their confidence and ambition, their satisfac- 
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tion with the job and its opportunities, and their earning power. 
All these in turn lead to better living conditions, high satisfac- 
tions and improved morale. These things lie so much within the 
experience of every reader that they require no further mention 
here. 

In a democratic society with its absence of horizontal stratifica- 
tion, it cannot be assumed that an individual will always follow 
the same occupation as he progresses through life. The out- 
_standing characteristic of modern production in all fields, as has 
been shown, is the creation of new skills and new demands in old 
employments as well as the creation of new employments and 
therefore of new demands. Older civilizations are almost as 
amazed at the way in which American workers shift the character 
and the grade of their employment as they are at the flux and 
shift in the machines and processes we employ. Consequently, 
any system of vocational education which is to conserve this 
democracy must be prepared at all times to help men and women 
to meet the changing demands of occupations and of changed 
occupations. In proportion as it does this, the range in lines of 
economic efficiency of a worker or a group of workers will be 
increased. 

If the son of a carpenter must be a carpenter all his life, and 
the grandson of a carpenter must be a carpenter all his life, then 
a thorough training in one stated job might in a measure fit him 
for life and there would be little need or call for learning other job 
skill or knowledge. This not being true in a democracy, a man 
must continually acquire new abilities in old employments or for 
new employments as he goes on. From this standpoint, the task 
of vocational education with any given individual can never be 
said with any safety to be finished. 

The foregoing part of this chapter has shown the need of all 
our people for help in meeting requirements when old jobs dis- 
appear, jobs shift in their demands, new jobs with new require- 
ments are set up as a substitute for old jobs, or new jobs arise in 
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new fields. In proportion as these situations are dealt with by 
effective vocational training, society provides a form of insurance 
against unemployment; increases the earning power of the worker; 
and gives him a more secure and optimistic outlook on life, all 
of which improve his social attitudes. 

The whole previous discussion has centered around the idea that 
to the degree living conditions are improved and economic pres- 
sure is reduced, individual and social morale is increased. In 
proportion, also, as every individual is able to serve to the maxi- 
mum degree of his capacity, surplus wealth is created which, if 
intelligently applied, makes for better living conditions and re- 
duces economic pressure. This surplus wealth also creates the 
opportunity for the intelligent use of leisure and ultimately makes 
for the possession of greater leisure to be used. Finally, such 
a program develops the individual and social spirit which pro- 
motes the more intelligent use of surplus human assets. If this 
chapter has served its purpose, it has shown that vocational edu- 
cation is one of the most important forms of education by which 
the modern Democracy may profit as it progresses toward its 
ideals and its ends. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Take any job in any occupation with which you are familiar and which 
may be regarded as reasonably difficult. Take a corresponding job in 
some standard general educational subject, such as making a translation 
of a few lines of “Cesar’s Commentaries,” or the demonstration that 
“when two straight lines intersect the opposite exterior and interior 
angles are equal.” Make a two column table showing the demands 
made on the “worker” in doing both jobs under such headings as: 
Facts that must be taken into consideration, points on which these 
facts must be weighed and evaluated, resourcefulness, operating points 
to be covered, complexity of the problem, concrete or abstract character 
of the demands upon the “worker,” etc. 

2. From any good standard text on the subject, write down the claims 
made that the classics are superior to other general educational sub- 
jects in promoting intelligent thinking. Analyze these claims in the 
light of the statements made in this chapter of this text 
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3. Cite a number of cases that have come within your own experience in 
which ability in one field has apparently carried over into another 
completely different field. See if you can reconcile these facts with the 
statements in the text. 


4. Is willingness to run for office a sign of good or poor civic morale? 


5. On what grounds would you justify the statement that social and occu- 
pational morale is the greatest asset of any social organization? 


§. Which of the following pairs of jobs requires the greater job intelli- 
gence? Give reasons in each case. 
a. A delivery man for a department store. 
A motor man for an electric car in a city. 
b. Paying teller of a bank. 
Usher at a theater. 
c. A policeman. 
A traffic officer. 
d. An office boy for an electric light public service corporation. 
- A bootblack. 
e. A salesgirl in a department store. 
A bookkeeper in the same store. 
f. A grade teacher. 
A high school teacher. 


7. What would be the relative demands as to “M,” “T” and “I” in the 
following new and old forms of doing the same job? 
a. Sweeping a carpet. 

Cleaning the same carpet with a vacuum cleaner. 
b. Mowing with a scythe. 
Using a mowing machine. 
ce. Adding a column of figures “by hand.” 
Adding the same column with an adding machine. 
d. Writing a letter by long hand. 
Writing it with a typewriter. 
e. Washing clothing by hand. 
Washing it with a washing machine. 
f. Filing a square surface. 
Doing it with a shaper. 
g. Sawing the end of a board to make it square. 
Doing it with a miter box. 
h. Spinning with a distaff. 
Tending a spinning frame in a textile mill. 
i. Rowing a boat. 
Driving the boat with a gasoline motor. 


8. Select six jobs with which you are familiar and indicate for each the 
relative values of “M,” “T” and “I” in the Richard’s formula. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Give four examples of “judgment jobs” with which you are familiar. 


Can manipulative skill and the functioning technical knowledge be 
taught without also training in the exercise of job intelligence? How? 


. In your experience is there any relation between the ability of political 


leaders to deliver “blocks” of votes and the occupations of the mem- 
bers of those blocks? Any evidence that can be cited in support of 
your opinion? 

The so-called “silk stocking wards” in American cities are, on the 
whole, occupied by people who follow occupations that are commonly 
assumed to require superior job intelligence. Why don’t they vote? 


How do‘you reconcile the statement in the text that there is little 
carry over of special job intelligences with the results of Thorndike’s 
test? Do the two statements contradict each other? How? 


If a man has been trained in proper thinking procedures on one sort 
of subject matter, or through one kind of experiences, why will he not 
come to correct decisions when he is faced with a problem in a new 
field? Why does an expert in geometry fail when he undertakes for 
the first time to drive an automobile in traffic? 


. Do we think as resourcefully on problems in which we are not inter- 


ested as on problems in which we are interested? Why? 


. How does this square with the results of Thorndike’s investigations 


described in this chapter? 


. What do you understand to be the difference between instruction and 


repetitive experience? Give five examples of each. 


. Is it the job of an athletic coach to instruct or train? Why? 
. Can you suggest why, as a rule, there is much less need for “school” 


discipline in a trade school than in a general educational school? 


Make a comparative analysis of the conditions affecting the following 
in a vocational school and in an academic school: 
1. Interest. 2. Concreteness of subject matter. 3. Repetitive ex- 
periences. 4. Opportunities for resourceful thinking. 5. Opportunities 
to apply specific knowledge to the solution of concrete problems. 6. 
Opportunity to check the correctness or incorrectness of the decisions 
made as the result of thinking. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE IRON MAN 


Undoubtedly the whole social trend is a continuous demand for 
the increased production of goods at a lower cost. This gives a 
constant spur to the discovery and invention of new tools and 
machines, new operations and processes. As a result we have had 
and will continue to have a steadily increasing use of the “iron 
man,” which is a picturesque phrase used to describe the domi- 
nance of the machine tool in American production. 

A second continuous demand is for a higher quality of service 
in every field and grade of work. Hence the specialist who 
gains superior skill in some branch of a profession by devot- 
ing his entire time to its study and practice; and the specialized 
worker who acquires, by constant practice, skill and speed in the 
operation of a machine. William Mayo, eminent surgeon, and 
John Smith, linotype operator on a modern newspaper, are the 
same kind of response in different fields to the social call for 
efficiency which only the specialization of ability can satisfy. 

The theory of the iron man—Certain people have advanced this 
theory: The machine tool becomes constantly more automatic. 
More and more the individual is replaced by the iron man. There 
is a decreasing need of training for economic ends, in either skill 
or knowledge, because there is less and less demand for their use 
in employments. The constant trend is away from the training 
of the mass toward the need for a limited number of highly 
trained technicians to devise the machine and direct the worker. 
Hence the great importance of training for leisure only. The 


specialized tool and the specialized workman are increasingly 
69 
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able to produce sufficient goods to satisfy the world’s needs in less 
time. This has brought reduced hours of labor and will continue 
still further to decrease the time a worker must give to his job. 
Properly used, this leisure serves as an offset or relief to the 
monotony and strain of serving the iron man. It is a social 
waste to train workers for economic efficiency in a machine world 
where such efficiency is not required. If this statement is true, 
it would be social wisdom to use all training resources in fitting 
education to its best applications to leisure. 

If the data on which rests the foregoing social and educational 
theory of the iron man are correct, then the observations and con- 
clusions of the theory are sound. Since the great majority of 
people are accepting the idea that vocational education for ordi- 
nary employments is needed and must somehow be provided for 
by public and private effort, it becomes highly important to ex- 
amine into the grounds for this directly contrary idea of education 
for culture only. 

The professional specialist vs. the specialized worker—To 
avoid confusion, it should be made plain here that the question 
at issue has nothing to do with the professions or with experts in 
special subjects within professional groups. ‘The demand for 
higher grades of service in some of the older professions has 
forced specialization with corresponding training. Medicine, for 
example, has developed surgery and surgery has in turn developed 
operating specialists. Rising standards of efficiency and the need 
for expert service in many new productive activities have 
brought about the same situation in every branch of the engi- 
neering field. This is a matter, however, entirely independent of 
the specialized worker in the field of production and the iron man 
theory. Those who hold this theory admit at once the need for 
the highly trained technician and recognize the value of special- 
ized education, as long at least as it is collegiate in character and 
professional in grade. 

No one debates for a minute the value of training people for 
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a better personal and social use of their leisure hours. This is 
not the issue that has been raised. Rather is it the question of 
whether education should be all for leisure and none for work, 
or whether it should be some for leisure and some for work. In 
considering this question, we assume two things commonly ac- 
cepted as true: The development of machines, the specializa- 
tion of tasks and the large scale production of more goods at less 
cost have, in their total effect, marvelously promoted human well 
being. The further development of mechanism and the subdi- 
vision of tasks are inevitable. Not whether we shall approve or 
disapprove the iron man, but what education shall do about the 
iron man is the problem. 

The thesis of the supporters of the all education for leisure the- 
ory may be fairly stated in this way. There was a time when the 
goods of the world were produced by craftsmen, each of whom 
made every part of the thing he produced and made it by hand. 
This craftsmanship required a certain recognized proficiency in 
the craftsman. Trade training was necessary to fit him for the 
high demands of his calling. - To give this training, the institution 
of apprenticeship arose and flourished for a season. This crafts- 
manship and this apprenticeship have waned and disappeared as 
invention and discovery have developed the power-driven machine 
and substituted for the old hand tool, machine tools which do the 
work formerly done by the craftsman and later by the trades- 
man. 

Constantly these tools tend to be more special in the process 
they perform and more automatic in their action. This has 
brought a constant increase in the subdivision of tasks and a 
constant decrease in the tool work of the wage earner. As a re- 
sult he has become a mere machine tender in whose work with 
the machine there is no longer any need for manipulative skill, 
technical knowledge or job intelligence. There is little, if any, 
call for these assets—so little that, when necessary, they can 
easily be picked up on the job. Consequently, the proposal to 
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give vocational education to productive workers at least, is not 
only a wasteful program, but a pernicious one, since they need to 
use all their time and attention in learning how to spend their 
leisure, and none of their time or attention is required for learn- 
ing how to work. 

Things ignored by the leisure theory of education—The advo- 
cates of the idea that training for modern work is unnecessary 
and wasteful have magnified craftsmanship as a golden age of 
achievement in creative work and minimized the demands and 
opportunities in modern occupations for the use of skill, knowl- 
edge and intelligence. They have ignored some situations and 
misinterpreted others. Most of these matters have been fully dis- 
cussed in other chapters, but it remains here to point out their 
bearing on the theory and on the issues involved. Among the 
facts and conditions which have been ignored are all such as the 
following: 

1. The real truth about the old crafts and their workers. 

2. The persistence of the small shop. 

3. Somebody must make the iron man. 

4, The real truth about the demands of modern occupations 

on their workers. 


5. The need for pusher education. 
6. The actual demand for vocational education. 


1. The real truth about the old crafts. In the minds of most 
people, these crafts included many pursuits and employed great 
numbers of highly skilled workmen. Consequently, they repre- 
sented a total body of skill which has been lost from the world 
with their disappearance. What are the facts? _ 

The total number of these ancient crafts was not much in excess 
of a dozen. Many of the occupations included within their 
sacred circle, such as those of the butcher, the baker, the black- 
smith, the saddler, the shoe repairer, and the tailor, still persist 
on virtually a hand tool basis in small communities everywhere, 
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and to a considerable extent in large communities as well. Here 
they are followed by a great many more workmen than in the 
days of English indentured apprenticeship. In the smaller towns 
and in most of the building construction of large cities, many of 
the building trades are still carried on “by hand” in the sense 
that the power driven tool has not supplanted to any consider- 
able extent the uses of hand tool processes. This is obviously 
true of bricklaying, plastering, and painting and to a large ex- 
tent of carpentry and tinsmithing. The workers in such employ- 
ments probably equal in number all the artisans of Europe in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

If it be conceded that hand composition in the printing trade is 
a skilled occupation, then we have more skilled workmen pursu- 
ing this one skilled art in the city of New York today than the 
total number of craftsmen employed in England at any time dur- 
ing the reign of “Good Queen Bess.” During this same century, 
the total number engaged at any given time in all the skilled 
crafts of all Europe including England, was very much less than 
the total number of hand compositors in the United States at the 
present writing. If it be conceded that the modern toolmaker, 
who is really both blacksmith and machinist, possesses a skill at 
least equal to the ancient blacksmith, then we have much more 
skill in quantity and quality represented by the toolmakers of 
the single state of Pennsylvania than was possessed by all the 
iron workers of England at the close of the Seventeenth Century. 

These illustrations could be repeated almost without limit and 
without taking any account whatever of the skills in new occupa- 
tions and new processes peculiar to the modern age. The truth 
is that while the iron man has greatly extended the arm of the 
worker, and has supplanted many hand processes with the ma- 
chine tool, he has not taken away the hand tool. Because of 
our larger population and large scale activities, the hand tool is 
still used much more extensively than in the days before the 
rise of steam and invention, and its use calls today for a greater 
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total amount of skill (in the sense of manual dexterity in which 
the word was formerly applied) than was developed by the cruder 
ages sometimes called “golden.” As we shall see later, both 
hand tool and machine tool call, under modern conditions of 
production, for the use of a greater amount of knowledge and job 
intelligence than the ancient world ever knew. 

Manual dexterity in the performance of traditional and uniform 
hand processes the ancient craftsmen did possess, and possess to 
a higher degree than any other group before or since that time. 
In their day, this was virtually all they needed to possess or 
could possess. In the ancient world, skill was necessarily the 
traditional use of fixed hand tools to perform simple and fixed 
processes on fixed materials in order to produce a more or less 
standard article varying from period to period only slightly in 
design and finish. One has only to see period furniture from the 
pre-machine ages to recognize this as true and to realize the high 
degree of hand skill acquired through repetitive practice by the 
ancient wood worker in the simple, narrow and virtually unchang- 
ing processes of his craft. To perpetuate this craftsmanship in- 
dentured apprenticeship was established by the Guilds and all 
the conditions united to make the training of new workers under 
the masters of the crafts a simple and successful enterprise. 

Without printing and other modern means of communication, 
tradition was the fundamental basis of skill and knowledge. 
Occupations were few in number, general and standardized in 
their processes. Simple and uniform always were the tools and 
appliances and few and slow the changes in them. Old skills 
were retained and perpetuated, and old knowledge preserved and 
reverenced. Seldom was there any call for new skills and new 
technical knowledge bearing on the craft. As a result skill, and 
what little technical knowledge was available, remained simple 
and static. Changes in either were few and slow. The amount of 
skill and knowledge used was little in variety and degree. There 
was no need or possibility of its rapid transmission. What there 
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was, traveled slowly from man to man. Once adapted to the job, 
the worker needed no readaptation. 

For this situation the old apprenticeship, always so highly 
prized, was an excellent device, as master workers could impart 
to the apprentice the traditional skill required, in a leisurely, 
and, on the whole, in a very satisfactory, manner. (See Chapter 
II on The Economic Theory of Vocational Education and Chap- 
ter III on Vocational Education and Human Resources.) Under 
these conditions the skill required and developed was a doing 
skill, almost entirely a habit-of-dexterity skill. It was not, could 
not, and needed not to be a knowing skill, an adaptable skill, a 
thinking skill, a resourceful skill. The former kind of skill does 
not meet the demands of the modern world, but we shall see that 
the latter does. Even if it could be restored, the old time ap- 
prenticeship—which taught processes but neither functioning 
knowledge nor thinking with this knowledge to meet situations— 
would never equip the modern youth for modern industry. That 
is why the vocational class is needed to supplement every venture 
in shop training on the job! 

2. The persistence of, the small shop. So much has been said 
about the specialization of occupations brought about by the iron 
man that apparently almost every one assumes every American 
worker to be employed at some minute. task where he tends a 
more or less automatic machine. Nothing could be farther from 
the real facts. Admittedly, the tendency in large concerns is to 
the extensive use of every available labor saving device with its 
resulting greater specialization of occupations. With the smaller 
concern, however, this is not the case. Small output, limited 
capital, jobbing or repairing instead of specialty work, variety 
instead of uniformity of product—all these tend to make occupa- 
tions in the small shop more general and more diversified in the 
number of operations and tasks performed by each worker. On 
this point the Census figures for 1921 are illuminating. They 
show that one of every four manufacturing establishments makes 
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a product of less than $5,000 annually; one of every two has an 
output of less than $20,000; while two of every three establish- 
ments do an annual business of less than $100,000. 

To put this in another way, more than four of every ten manu- 
facturing establishments in this country employ less than six 
workmen; more than seven of every ten employ less than twenty- 
one workers; more than eight of every ten employ less than fifty- 
one; and more than nine of every ten have an average of less 
than 100 workers on their payrolls. Of every thirty-five of the 
wage earners of all manufacturing concerns, one has five or less 
fellow workmen; one of every ten has twenty or less; two of 
every ten has fifty or less; and three of every ten has less than 
100 fellow employees. These figures do not include 8,721 
establishments where only the owner works, nor 40,924 wage 
earners reported by 53,999 establishments, each having products 
valued at less than $5,000. No account whatever has been taken 
of the 3,100,000 workers reported by the same Census as engaged 
in building trades and occupations, probably 80% of whom 
at least are employed by small contractors whose average labor 
force does not exceed fifty men. The persistence of the small 
contractor in the building game is due largely to the away- 
from-the-shop character of most of this work. As distinguished 
from manufacturing, all jobs are, on the whole, assembly or fab- 
ricating operations, and virtually every job is different in some 
respect: at least from every other. As a result, the building trades 
and occupations, while using labor-saving devices, are still to a 
larger extent, than almost any other large field of employment, 
hand trades in which specialization has not taken away the old 
time necessity for manual skill and dexterity. 

These statistics are not cited to prove that the machine tool 
does not constantly tend to encroach upon the operations of the 
workers formerly performed by hand. They are given to show 
two things: 1. Current assumptions that manipulative skill with 
hand tools has entirely disappeared are not true. 2. The condi- 
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tions of much work are such that they will probably never be 
true. 

Barring miracles, the small shops will persist in American 
life and will continue to employ great numbers of workmen who 
perform not one specialized process but a considerable number 
of activities. All these workmen of the small shops and the 
building trades represent a total population of more than 
20,000,000 people, an economic group many times as large as 
the population of England in the days of “true trade training.” 
They cannot be eliminated either by rhetoric or by silence. Even | 
if it were true, as it is not, that workers in more specialized occu- 
pations need no training whatever for their work, what will the 
advocates of training for leisure only do with the workers in 
small shops and the building trades? What will they do with 
11,000,000 farmers who as individual workers carry on a wide 
variety of both mechanical and agricultural activities in which 
they need to be self contained and self reliant? What will they 
do with 25,000,000 women engaged in household pursuits? What 
with transportation and trade and public service? 

3. Somebody has to construct the iron man. Few of those who 
believe the demand for skill and technical knowledge and job 
intelligence has waned since the days of craftsmanship have 
apparently ever given a thought to the tremendous demand for 
these assets in the construction of all the marvelously intricate 
and deft machines that now perform much of the hand work 
formerly done by man. Entirely aside from the inventor and 
designer, who must somehow learn to know and to do what they 
contribute, the making of the iron machine himself calls for a 
great amount as well as a high degree of hand skill itself in cut- 
ting to close measurements and in making close fittings and 
adjustments, sometimes to the ten thousandth of an inch. All 
gage makers and templet makers, bench men and assembly men, 
forgers and tool makers, die makers and die cutters, adjusters 
and finishers, an industrial army greater in number than all the 
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craftsmen of the middle ages, must have a dexterity and precision 
in the use of tools beyond the ken of earlier centuries. They 
must also exercise a job intelligence in the use of a great body 
and wide variety of special technical and trade knowledge by 
the side of which that required for the old handcrafts seems both 
in amount and degree narrow and primitive and negligible. 

Equally impressive are the high technical demands made upon 
a vastly greater number of mechanics, who, while they use the 
power driven tool in the operations they perform, are required 
to know and to use a great body of highly specialized knowledge 
to meet high standards of accuracy and precision in the shaping 
of costly materials with machines almost as intricate as those 
they are fashioning. Nor does this statement take into account 
a great army of mechanics from loom fixers to garage men con- 
stantly engaged in meeting the same high demands for exact 
knowledge and precision in the repair, adjustment and upkeep 
of costly and complicated machinery. Whatever else the iron 
man has done, he has created for his own making and his own 
upkeep a demand for workmanship, special knowledge and intel- 
ligence unknown to the ages of simple primitive tools. 

4. The real truth about modern occupations and their demands. 
This whole matter has been fully discussed in the chapters on 
the Economic Theory of Vocational Education and the Training 
and Direction of Ability. This discussion will therefore only be 
paraphrased here: As contrasted with the age of craftsman- 
ship, the fundamental basis of skill and knowledge today is not 
tradition, but the development of science and invention which 
are constantly producing new machines, new operations, and new 
processes. Out of this difference have come all others between 
the old and new economic worlds. Now occupations tend to 
become special and diversified and, consequently, numerous. 
Tools are no longer simple but complicated and diversified. The 
changes in them are many-and frequent. Old skills are constantly 
being modified, discarded, replaced, Correspondingly, old tech- 
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nical knowledge is constantly being modified, abandoned and 
supplanted. Constantly are new skills required and constantly 
is new technical knowledge being developed and applied. Both 
tend to become more complex and for any given occupation to 
change rapidly and often. 

Consequently, the changes in occupations are rapid and fre- 
quent. Entirely new jobs arise to take the place of old ones. 
New jobs call for new skill and knowledge. Old jobs are being 
modified by new and strange processes. Skills are being trans- 
ferred from one occupation to another. All the old time skills 
are either disappearing or are being adapted to new materials 
and new ways of doing old things. Workers need to be adapted 
to new employments many times and readapted to old ones many 
times. Seemingly, every day brings pronounced changes in 
employments that force workers to shift from one occupation to 
another, or to readjust themselves to new demands in old 
occupations. | 

When the advocates of no training for wage earning, but all 
training for leisure see all this shift and flux and see nothing 
else, they feel justified in the educational policy they propose. 
In any event, they certainly have the better of the argument with 
those enthusiasts who, in the face of the foregoing facts, still 
look to the all-day preparatory school as a solution of the prob- 
lem of mass training for the workers of a changed and changing 
mechanical world. When we look on the other side of the pic- 
ture, however, we find an entirely different story. In all the 
shifts from the old crafts to modern occupations, certain ten- 
dencies have been constantly at work which have changed the 
character of the demands on workers and made the need for 
another kind of occupational training for the mass of workers 
imperative. 

These tendencies have been continuously at work for almost 
two centuries, long enough to bring out in sharp relief the dif- . 
ferences between the old requirements upon the craftsman and 
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those faced by the workers of the twentieth century—differences 
that may be summarized somewhat as follows:? 

1. The work performed by each individual has become more 
and more important and its efficient performance correspond- 
ingly so. 

2. The shift is away from mediocre performance of most jobs 
to the highest possible efficiency in every job. 

3. The modern demand upon every worker in every occupa- 
tion is for specific efficiency in the specific occupation. 

4. The shift in this demand for specific efficiency in the per- 
formance of all work is, in general, away from purely mechan- 
ical to technical demands. 

5. The shift is away from manual dexterity and skill toward 
the exercise of specific job intelligence in the specific occupation. 

6. The shift is away from a training content for a few jobs 
to a specific training content for every job. 

7. This specific training content, whether it be small or large 
for different occupations, is vital to the specific efficiency of any 
modern worker in any specific occupation. 

8. The specific training content may be given in various ways, 
but whatever scheme is employed constitutes vocational edu- 
cation. 


The whole organization and procedure of the ancient crafts 
were based on the idea that each workman performed the whole 
task for himself and by himself. He made every part of the 
finished article and put it together. His output, as an individual 
worker with simple tools, was so small that the damage and 
waste of material caused by poor workmanship became com- 
paratively unimportant. No assistance was acquired by him 
from others and he gave none to others. There was no need or 
call for team play or gang play in production. As each worked 
for himself the productive efforts of fellow workmen were not 


*See Chapter II on the Economic Theory of Vocational Education and 
the chapter on the Training and Direction of Ability. 
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affected by his competency or incompetency, nor did the safety 
of shop or fellow workmen depend upon his reliability and 
intelligence. 

In those primitive days his work in no way concerned the life 
or health or safety of the public. He made tables and chairs and 
hats and shoes and loaves of bread, but he did not run the cir- 
cuits for death-dealing power lines or hurl passengers through 
space at blinding speed, nor did he cast or forge or fabricate the 
countless mechanisms and structures upon whose strength and 
accuracy man must rely. As a result, there was no pressing or 
vital necessity that every workman should be competent in the 
performance of every task. Since demand always responds to 
necessity, there was no call for any high-grade, widespread 
efficiency. Therefore it did not exist. We hear much of a few 
eminent artisans, but nothing of the low standards, bungling 
efforts and poor goods produced by the great body of ignorant, 
indifferent and incompetent workmen! 

The characteristic of modern production, on the other hand, is 
that the workman performs only a part of the whole task, what- 
ever it may be. In the production game, he no longer makes, 
assembles or finishes every part of the whole article. In no 
employment does he work alone. In all his work he requires 
assistance from others and they from him. He can get nothing 
done except as he utilizes the services or products of others. All 
the productive efforts of those associated with him in the larger 
task are affected in quantity and quality by what he does or 
fails to do. 

With machines and the subdivision of tasks and team play, 
quantity production has placed upon him and his associates in 
the total job the responsibility for enormous quantities of costly 
material, damage and waste in which causes great loss. This 
is just as true of machinery. There is no part, however small 
or however large, performed by any worker in the handling of 
this material but what is vital to the success of the whole job. 
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The life and safety of fellow workmen now depend on his relia- 
bility and intelligence which have become a vital safety factor 
In many lines invaded by the omnipresent iron man, the life and 
safety of the public also depend on him. 

All the foregoing discussion may be summarized in this way: 
He who plans the handling of large quantities of material and 
the making of large numbers of articles must be more efficient 
than the man who plans the making of one or only a few articles. 
He who designs anything to be reproduced many times must be 
more efficient than the man who designs one thing to be made 
one time. He who handles or contributes in any way to the 
handling of large quantities of material and many articles must 
be more efficient than the man who handles a small quantity of 
stock to make only one or a very few articles.. He who works 
in cooperation with others must be more efficient than the man 
who works alone. 

One of the authors of this book has followed with much inter- 
est for many years the progress of labor-saving devices in rolling 
mills. Not long ago he watched the successful operation of a 
costly machine for charging a furnace with steel billets, for 
removing them when ready for rolling, and for inserting the 
heated billet in the first pass or hole of the rolling process. This 
machine performs about twelve distinct tasks which formerly 
required about twenty men. It is manipulated entirely by a sin- 
gle operator sitting on a suspended traveling platform and 
surrounded by an intricate array of levers and switches. One 
single mistake in judgment or one false move in the handling of 
his control mechanisms would destroy material, ruin product, 
wreck machinery or endanger the lives of his fellow workmen. 
Whatever else the operator of this marvelous device may know 
or be, he must be 100% efficient on this job. Whatever knowl- 
edge he needs about the electrical power and compressed air 
he uses, the mechanisms they operate, the material which he 
handles, the furnace he charges and discharges, the heating and 
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rolling processes in which he plays such an important part and 
all the details of the conditions under which he must successfully 
perform his work—all these things he must know accurately and 
know in a usable way. Whatever alertness, self-control, quick 
judgment, and resourceful intelligence in the meeting of ordinary 
and emergency situations are required—these he must possess 
and use without fail. By the side of the high demands made 

upon him in this job, the work of any or all the twenty men he 
supplanted seems like mere child’s play! 

Similar illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely if space 
permitted. Many of them will be found in the chapters on The 
Economic Theory of Vocational Education, Vocational Educa- 
tion and Human Resources, and The Training and Direction of 
Ability. Those readers who have no familiarity with modern 
manufacturing processes have only to contrast these more or less 
familiar occupations to realize the wide difference in the kind 
and grade of specific efficiency required in ancient and modern 
times: ox cart driver and taxi-cab driver; horse car driver and 
street car motorman; ye old time watchman and a patrolman 
in a Twentieth Century city. The first time any of us takes a 
ride in an aéroplane, we will not be concerned with whether or 
not our pilot is a college graduate or deeply versed in all the 
theory regarding the construction and operation of the machine. 
We will be tremendously concerned with the question of whether 
he is master of all the facts and experience necessary for all con- 
tingencies and has the ability to use them when needed! 

This demand for specific efficiency in every job has nothing 
to do with differences in the extent and grade of the requirements 
made by different jobs upon different workers in the team play 
of modern production. On some of them, these demands are very 
low, as in the case of the man who mixes concrete or stokes a 
furnace. But whatever the responsibility of the worker may be 
on any given job, the requirement is that it be discharged as 
nearly 100% perfect as possible. If he handles the mix of 
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concrete wrong, for example, the batch is spoiled or the build- 
ing ruined! Indeed it would not be difficult to show situations 
where the proper mixing of concrete or the proper stoking of a 
furnace might become more important than the proper making 
of a tool by a toolmaker. There is only one policy by which to 
meet such a standard of specific efficiency for all occupations— 
the better selection of every workman for his job and the better 
training of every workman for his job, high or low, whatever it 
may be! 

5. The need for pusher education. In the chapter on The 
Training and Direction of Ability, the need and demand of work- 
ers for extension and emergency training that will help them to 
meet the requirements of occupations have been fully presented. 
As a summary of that discussion, the following reasons for the 
wisdom and justice of vocational education for wage earners 
already employed are obvious: 

1. Discovery and invention are constantly producing new 
machines, new devices, new processes, to which old as well as 
new workers must be adapted and about which they need to be 
informed. 

2. Science and practical experience are constantly increasing 
the body of technical information and trade knowledge in every 
occupation, a usable and functioning understanding of which is 
necessary to efficient work. 

3. In the flux of modern industrial life, workers both old and 
young are required constantly to adapt themselves to the demands 
of constantly changing old occupations and of entirely new occu- 
pations, demands which create a corresponding need and right 
to help in meeting them through opportunities for systematic 
emergency training when needed. 

4. Constantly rising standards of efficiency in the performance 
of the duties of every occupation are continuously imposing 
higher requirements upon all workers in every occupetion. These 
requirements they cannot meet by the pick up method but only 
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by organized instruction direct in its aim and methods and oppor- 
tune in its emergency service. This applies both to training in 
operations on the job and to classroom instruction. 

Perhaps the most conclusive evidence that the foregoing state- 
ments are true is furnished by the growth of the correspondence 
school movement in this country. We are strongly of the opinion 
that, for most people at least, instruction by mail can never take 
the place effectively of the teacher and the classroom. Never- 
theless, unable to get the help they needed for their work and 
their ambitions, millions of American workmen have turned to 
the correspondence school for assistance. The figures are star- 
tling. For a period of the first thirty years of its existence, 
which closed only recently, one correspondence school alone 
reports a total business of $175,000,000, virtually all of which 
represented tuition fees from individual students seeking voca- 
tional instruction, most of it for the occupations and pursuits in 
which they were already engaged. This huge sum would main- 
tain a typical American university for about forty years; two 
of them for at least one generation; and twenty of them for at 
least one legislative biennium. Yet all this money was paid out 
of the pockets of ambitious struggling wage earners, a class least 
able to meet the burden, for training denied them by a public 
system of education that boasts of being democratic! 

In the year 1922 alone, three correspondence schools alone 
collected a total of more than $25,000,000 in tuition fees. Assum- 
- Ing an average payment of $40 by each student enrolled, which 
is a liberal estimate because of the great mortality in this kind 
of education, these three schools enrolled for the one year alone 
more than 600,000 students, a group almost as large as the total 
number of students registered that year in all our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. Yet these figures take no account of all the 
other correspondence schools of the country whose total regis- 
trations for the year must have been equally as large. On the 
same basis for calculating registrations, the largest school giving 
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training by text book and by mail must have dealt with at least 
4,375,000 students during the thirty-year period just closed, an 
average of more than 145,000 annually. It is probably safe to 
say that in 1923, fully 1,000,000 persons in the United States 
took vocational and occupational instruction by correspondence. 
In the face of this, Mr. Pound in the “Iron Man in Industry” 
says in confident and sweeping phrase, ‘We have less of voca- 
tional education than we did—for good reason, since its utility 
is passing.” It is not too unkind to say that his statements on 
this point are no more sound than his declarations concerning 
the demands on the knowledge and intelligence of modern work- 
ers. Both amazing mistakes have been made by a sincere, bril- 
liant writer, who apparently lacks knowledge of the real facts! 

6. The actual demand for vocational education. The demand 
for vocational education has apparently been ignored by the pro- 
ponents of training for culture only. Carrying a special brief 
for one form or aspect of education, they have been either unwill- 
ing or unable to sense the conditions in modern vocations which 
make vocational training more necessary than ever before; to 
realize the rapid growth and extent of the movement for prac- 
tical education; or to appreciate the demand for it on the part 
of both employers and ambitious workers. This need for a sys- 
tem of vocational education in the United States is shown by 
public sanction and support, by the declarations of employers 
and of organized labor and by the rapid and continuous growth 
of both public and private vocational training throughout the 
country. 

In a subsequent chapter on National Aid to Vocational Edu- 
cation, the numerous steps are fully described which the national 
government has, since the civil war, taken for the encouragement 
and support of vocational education carried on by the states. 
Every one of these numerous plans of cooperation and aid from 
the nation has been voluntarily ratified and accepted by every 
one of the states and none of them once entered upon have ever 
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been repudiated by either nation or state. Federal moneys for 
the support of agricultural, home economics and industrial edu- 
cation and for the training of teachers for these fields has been 
at least matched by state moneys and in most cases the state 
appropriations for the work greatly exceed the allotment received 
from the federal treasury. In more than forty of the forty-eight 
states, a complete system of vocational education has been estab- 
lished on a permanent basis. | 

All over America today, legislative sanction has been given to 
the use of public moneys for the training of boys and girls and 
men and women for agricultural, homemaking, commercial and 
industrial pursuits; and the administrative machinery has been 
established for the earnest promotion and improvement of the 
work. Most of the development in this new form of education 
has taken place in the last decade. No other new social or edu- 
cational movement in the history of this or any other country 
has ever made such rapid progress or received such widespread 
and unqualified support from all social groups. If vocational 
education is a delusion then it is one of the greatest political, 
economic and educational delusions with which this democracy 
has ever been hypnotized! 

Virtually every local, state and national association of employ- 
ers and business men has gone on record as favoring the estab- 
lishment and support of vocational training in the schools. They 
have supported everywhere federal and state legislation estab- 
lishing such training. At least thirty national associations of 
employers supported by their constituent associations, both state 
and local, are now considering plans for the extensive develop- 
ment of training for the workers in the occupations these asso- 
ciations represent. A large part of the credit for the adoption 
of the National Vocational Act appropriating moneys to the 
states for vocational training belongs to Organized Labor, par- 
ticularly to the American Federation of Labor, and in many of 
the states at least this same group of wage workers has been 
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equally active and potent in securing the acceptance by the 
states of federal cooperation and support for all forms of voca- 
tional training and the establishment of definite State Systems 
for the furtherance of the movement. Employers and labor 
differ widely in their ideas as to what vocational training is 
needed and how it can best be secured. They have, through 
their national organization at least, found common ground in a 
mutual belief that the workers of America have the need and 
the right to systematic training for their occupations at public 
expense. It is unthinkable that they, with their first hand knowl- 
edge of the conditions and requirements of employment, are also 
laboring under an amazing delusion. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence that education for em- 
ployment is needed will be furnished by the figures that show 
the growth and present extent of vocational training in the coun- 
try. Under the National Vocational Education Act, approved 
February, 1917, subsidies are given to the state by the Fed- 
eral Government for the salaries of teachers of agricultural, 
trade, home economics and industrial subjects and for the train- 
ing of teachers in these subjects. The total allotment to the 
states for these purposes began with $1,500,000 in the first year 
and by a step rate performance increasing in amount each year, 
reached a total of $7,000,000 in 1925-1926. The states and local 
communities provide plant, equipment, all other operating 
expenses and at least 50% of all salaries of such vocational 
teachers. With the aid of this help from the federal treas- 
ury, the states have rapidly developed what are commonly known 
as the Smith-Hughes Schools. Table No. 2 following shows the 
rapid increase in registration in them and therefore of the demand 
for this form of public instruction. 

The total registration of 2,613,732 for a period of seven years 
represents an average of about 400,000 annually. Assuming each 
pupil attending instruction for the maximum of two years pro- 
vided in almost all of these schools, this total registration of 
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Tasue No. 2 


Vocational Schools Federally Aided—by Years, Number of Schools, 
Teachers and Pupils 


(By years, number of schools, number of teachers, total enrollment) 


Years Schools Teachers Enrollment 
BAe aE ES ORO Ie os he SG OS 7,000 16,192 652,994 
Re ee Re ge 5.700 14,458 536,524 
Mechs Oe Se Sue Ch Se Naa 4,964 12,343 475,828 
OA Sees Bares oe nia sa tuo seems 3,877 10,066 324,247 
eb RR ee coe eG ils ee awe © 3,150 7,669 265,058 
Bee Td aie shot as we eile 2,039 6,252 194,895 
Ul La ae Beg a Seer 1,741 5,257 164,186 
2,613,732 


2,613,732 when divided by two shows a total of more than 
1,300,000 individual students attending instruction in these 
schools during the period. Of the total enrollment for 1923-24 
shown above, 85,984 received agricultural training and 157,167 
home economics training, while 409,843 were given instruction 
in trade and industrial subjects. In the same year, 193,674 
- attended evening extension courses while 459,320 received instruc- 
tion during the daytime. Taking the registration for the first 
year, 1917-18, as a basis for comparison, Chart No. 1 follow- 
ing shows the comparative percentages of increase in enrollment 
by years for federally aided schools alone. 

The shaded block shows for each year the number of students 
enrolled for 1917-18, the first year in which federal allotments 
were made for the support of approved vocational schools. The 
increase in registration for each year over the basic or beginning 
year is represented by the unshaded block for the corresponding 
year. An examination of the preceding table along with the 
Chart will establish these things: 1. In the short space of seven 
years, the numbers taking training have become more than four 
times as large as in the beginning year; 2. each year has wit- 
nessed a large percentage of increase in enrollment over all pre- 
vious years; 3. with the exception of one year (1922) the latest 
year (1924) shows the largest increase in registration over the 
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preceding year, as well as in percentage of-increase in registra- 
tion. While the average increase in eurollment per year over 
1917-18 has been 51%, that for 1924 was over 75%. These 
figures are given here somewhat in detail as a further answer to 
the amazing declaration of Mr. Pound. More amazing still be- 


1917-18 1919 19320 1921 1933 1933 1934 
Cuart No. 1 
Showing Increase in Enrollment—Federally Aided Schools (1917-1924) 


comes this sweeping statement when we attempt to picture the 
total amount of vocational education now going on in this 
country. 

In addition to federally aided schools, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion gives the following approximate figures regarding Vocational 
Schools not federally aided (1919-20): Students in commercial 
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and business schools 356,000; in private high schools pursuing 
business courses, etc., 63,000; in public high schools, including 
Smith-Hughes students, 1,388,000. These figures take no account 
of the numbers enrolled in correspondence schools, a very con- 
servative estimate of whom would be 1,000,000. Nor do they 
include those enrolled in private industrial and trade schools of 
all kinds of whom there are at least 50,000. Nor is any refer- 
ence made to the corporation schools which in the year 1922 
gave training to at least 25,000 employees. Nor do they include 
the extension work of the state agricultural colleges which in the 
same year gave instruction through field agents, short winter 
courses and correspondence to tens of thousands of persons 
already employed in agricultural pursuits. When we include all | 
these groups we have a total of many more than 2,000,000 per- 
sons taking some form of practical or vocational instruction. If 
we omit agricultural, home economics and commercial education, 
there still remain at least 1,000,000 persons who are annually 
receiving training for trade and industrial employments. This 
number, which is increasing rapidly each year, is distributed 
somewhat as follows at the present time: In Smith-Hughes 
Schools 409,843; in private schools and classes (estimated) 
50,000; in corporation schools (estimated) 25,000; in correspond- 
ence schools, more than 500,000. 

According to the proponents of the policy of education for leis- 
ure only, this huge army of wage workers, present and pro- 
spective, are chasing a will-of-the-wisp when they give their time 
and their substance to training which is not necessary for their 
success and for which there is no longer any demand in industry 
because the iron man has made it unnecessary and i POR 
for workers to know or to think or to do! 


Things Misinterpreted 


Those who assail the proposal that workers be given an oppor- 
tunity at public expense to secure what they require for success 
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in their occupations and for advancement in position and wage 
have, to judge by their public utterances, grievously misinter- 
preted the real conditions in the workers’ world. One is justified 
in thinking that many of the exponents of education for culture 
only honestly believe that under the conditions of modern employ- 
ment, industry has become an imbecile or at least most workers 
are either imbeciles or performing tasks fit only for imbeciles. 
After giving full weight to the vivid descriptions (advanced as 
Exhibit A) of the monotonous tasks performed by low grade 
workers, many of whom would be unemployable in any other 
than a machine age, the fact still remains that no previous age 
has established such high standards of efficiency for all occupa- 
tions; required such a large body of functioning knowledge neces- 
sary to the efficient performance of occupations; offered such 
large opportunities of promotion to capable, well-equipped work- 
men; or made such demands upon the thinking intelligence of all 
workers, taken as a whole or on the average. 

To many of these parlor reformers of the economic world, the 
typical industrial plant is one where a college-bred technician 
plans and executes work carried on by unthinking minds tending 
in a hopelessly dull and mechanical way a grim monster called, 
with a parlor gesture, the iron man. The typical industrial plant 
is one whose superintendent and foremen have risen through 
sheer force of ability and application from the ranks of the men 
whose work they direct. Many of the men under them have the 
same ambition to advance. From superintendent to beginner, 
worker and plant alike are suffering from the lack of the usable 
technical knowledge which is vital to the success of the plant but 
which the plant cannot give and no other agency has yet been 
provided to supply. 

Apparently the champions of the idea of no education for work 
honestly believe that virtually every worker is harnessed to some 
one special job where he remains fixed all his days in one monot- 
onous task. Tools and operations and processes and skills and 
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what functioning knowledge exists remain static and so does he! 
The truth is that in modern society the great majority of wage 
workers are just like the readers of this book—they change their 
jobs, not one time, but many times. Every time they change 
they need the help here called vocational education for the new 
task. “As a slave of the machine, he has no interest or pride in 
his work, no pleasure in doing his part well, no ambition to 
improve his service or his position, no plan or hope for the 
future.” Anyone who really knows the American wage earner 
knows this sweeping statement to be a piece of silly rhetoric. 
It needs no refutation here unless it be to point out the swelling 
enrollment of the vocational schools of the country. 

“All these tragic things,” say the radical and the parlor philos- 
ophers, “have resulted from the ruthless hand that the iron man 
laid on a Golden Age where every worker was a craftsman who 
put his soul into the things he fashioned and shared with the 
High Gods in the creative spirit!”’ Apparently they. are utterly 
blind to the fact that only a comparatively few workers were 
employed in the crafts; that the skill of the ordinary craftsman 
was almost entirely a manual dexterity developed by the con- 
tinuous practice of a few standardized operations or processes; 
that the tools and materials he used were few and simple and 
fixed; that there was no body of technical knowledge such as 
science and discovery have contributed to every modern field of 
employment; and that there was little or no demand for the 
application of a well-equipped, thinking intelligence to complex 
and changing situations such as the successful modern worker 
must meet. Nor apparently do these worshipers of a mythical 
age see in the background of the craftsman they exalt, the 
pathetic figure of the typical worker of that age—the peasant, 
who, broken with long hours of monotonous employment, stirred 
the soil with crude tools and stared with unthinking eyes across 
the unfriendly glebe: a picture drawn for all time by Edward 
Markham in “The Man with the Hoe.” 
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Undoubtedly the opponents of vocational training have also 
misinterpreted its real social function. Its purpose should be 
not to supplant but to supplement general education. We believe 
for reasons set forth in the chapter on The Discovery and Placing 
of Ability Through Training that elementary courses in the prac- 
tical arts are a necessary and valuable part of the general edu- 
cation of many youth. We do not believe, however, that any 
person should be advised or permitted to take real vocational 
training fitting him directly for some wage-earning employment 
until he no longer wants to be trained for more schooling but 
does want to be prepared definitely and thoroughly for some 
wage-earning employment. The saddest mistake which many 
well-meaning enthusiasts in the new movement have made has 
been the attempt to give the same students some sort of a course 
of instruction which will at one and the same time fit them for 
college and for immediate wage-earning. This plan has not 
worked and in the very nature of the problem cannot work. It 
always ends in a failure to accomplish both aims. Vocational 
training should follow, not accompany. general education, and it 
should be built upon the largest foundation of general education 
which the youth is willing and able to lay before he undertakes 
training for an occupation or a pursuit. Once, however, he has 
entered upon this training, its controlling purpose should be to 
equip him for the work he wants to do. Only those vocational 
schools that have recognized this have been successful in their 
efforts to equip either the youth or the adult to meet the real 
demands of employment. 

The social functions of vocational education is not primarily 
to add to the culture of any society, although as we have seen 
it does do this very distinctly as a by-product. (See the Chapter 
on Vocational Education and Human Resources.) Its primary 
purpose is the development of social wealth by conserving human 
resources. It conserves human resources by conserving human 
effort. It conserves human effort by reducing the period of 
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learning an occupation, by equipping the worker with functioning 
knowledge, by promoting job intelligence in the application of 
usable facts to situations and Drgpes; and by stimulating the 
job morale of the worker. 

These are in essence precisely the aims and claims of every 
professional course of college grade in the land. Are they not 
at least equally sound and desirable when they apply to millions 
of wage earners? Vocational schools have accomplished and are 
already accomplishing just these aims for great numbers of work- 
ers in every great field of employment. Why, then, laud the 
professional course and bitterly attack the vocational schools 
for farmers and mechanics and commercial workers and home- 
makers, as being undesirable, materialistic, unnecessary and sin- 
ister? It is not as important socially to discover and develop 
the vocational interests, aptitudes and possibilities of American 
citizens as to train them for leisure? If this be not done, whence 
is their leisure to come and how are they to acquire the means 
whereby to support it?. 

Why they ignore and misinterpret—The opponents of voca- 
tional education, as the term is here used at least, do not know 
the real facts about the worker’s world and its demands and 
opportunities. Therefore, they are unintentionally blind to his 
needs and rights. They also have an equally false idea of what 
vocational education is. They think of it’ as confined to crafts 
and required only by crafts. They regard all training as training 
in craftsmanship. Since craftsmanship of all the old type has 
virtually disappeared, they see no further need for training. 

Familiar only with “training” as confined to schools, they 
cannot visualize the need or the possibility of this service being 
performed by any other agency than the schools. Some of them 
can vision this service being done only by the public schools. 
Familiar only with the provisions for the full time training of 
youth before employment, they cannot think of any other agency 
for vocational education than the all day preparatory school 
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which they regard, and justly so, as an inadequate and futile 
device for the mass training of all workers for all occupations. 
Accustomed only to education which supplies information and 
not training in doing, they°cannot regard systematic training on 
the job itself as educative. Familiar only with educational 
schemes completely controlled in all their phases by the tradi- 
tional school, they cannot regard cooperative training arrange- 
ments between the school and the occupation as either feasible 
or educative. Because they have been accustomed only to cold 
storage education previous to employment, they have no under- 
standing of or sympathy with direct short course extension train- 
ing, giving applied knowledge for immediate use by those already 
employed. 

Fundamentally, however, these advocates of education for cul- 
ture only oppose the use of money or time on vocational education 
because of a deep seated belief in the saving grace of scholastic 
training. They took it and, let us say, liked it; ergo, everybody 
else must like it and must take it. They met its requirements; 
ergo, everybody else can do likewise and should be required 
to do likewise. They found this scholastic training a neces- 
sary means of qualifying for the professions they follow; ergo, 
so will everybody for every occupation. They have found 
this scholastic knowledge a social advantage in the scholastic 
circles in which they move; ergo, so will all others in all social 
circles. They have found, let us say, interest in scholastic sub- 
jects an avocation in life for hours of recreation; ergo, so will 
everybody else. They believe that, in some mysterious way, this 
scholastic knowledge, having no direct application to life, has 
been made to function in meeting real situations and problems 
in their lives; ergo, it will do this for everybody. They believe 
that the traditional use of abstract pseudo facts has developed 
their minds as nothing else would do; ergo, it will have this same 
effect on all other minds. They believe that, in some way equally 
mysterious, this standardized scholastic knowledge has devel- 
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oped in them and in others like them a superior personal char- 
acter; ergo, it will do this for all others as well. 

Because of the super value of this standardized scholastic 
teaching material, it must be preserved and vindicated at all 
hazards. It is the balm of Gilead for every weakness and the 
precious oil of Lebanon with which everyone must be anointed, 
and all attempts to modify its content or to substitute in its 
place knowledge having direct application to the problems of 
modern life must be exposed and condemned! ‘This has been 
the attitude and the spirit with which the scholastic group in 
every civilization has resisted in every century every proposal 
to change the subject matter or the procedures of the schools. 
_ The mere statement of their assumptions constitutes in itself a 
sufficient refutation; further comment and proof every chapter 
of this book has furnished. Nor can the real situation be long 
obscured by dragging the iron man, like a red herring, across 
the trail! 

Roosevelt’s Creed—Over against such a narrow and bigoted 
conception of the meaning of life, the needs of society, and the 
purpose of education, vocational education presents the simple 
creed which, more than a quarter of a century ago, Theodore 
Roosevelt proposed to his compatriots and asked them to commit 
to memory: “I believe in the free public training of both the 
hands and the mind of every child born of woman. I believe 
that by the right training of men, we add to the wealth of the 
world. All wealth is the creation of man and he creates it only 
in proportion to the trained uses of the community; and the more 
men we train, the more wealth everyone may create.” 

Lincoln’s Philosophy —Against the theory of training for 
leisure only, the greatest of our Presidents struck a body blow in 
his attack on what he called the “mudsill theory of education”— 
the theory which “assumed that labor and education are incom- 
patible and any practicable combination of them impossible.” 
Lincoln’s educational philosophy summarized from an address 
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made two years before his inauguration is the philosophy under-: 
lying the whole movement for vocational education today: 

“Educated people must labor. Otherwise, education itself 
would become a positive and intolerable evil. No country can 
sustain in idleness more than a small percentage of its numbers. 
The great majority must labor at something productive. From 
these premises the problem springs: ‘How can labor and educa- 
tion be the most satisfactorily combined?’ 

“By the ‘mudsill’ theory it is assumed that labor and educa- 
tion are incompatible, and any practical combination of them 
impossible. According to that theory, a blind horse upon a 
treadmill is a perfect illustration of what a laborer should be 
—all the better for being blind, that he could not kick under- 
standingly. According to that theory, the education of laborers 
is not only useless but pernicious and dangerous. In fact, it is, 
in some sort, deemed a misfortune that laborers should have 
heads at all. Those same heads are regarded as explosive mate- 
rials, only to be safely kept in damp places, as far as possible 
from that peculiar sort of fire which-ignites them. A Yankee 
who could invent a strong-handed man without a head would 
receive the everlasting gratitude of the ‘mudsill’ advocates. .. . 

“As each man has one mouth to be fed, and one pair of hands 
to furnish food, it was probably intended that that particular 
pair of hands should feed that particular mouth—that each head 
is the natural guardian, director, and protector of the hands and 
mouth inseparably connected with it; and that being so, every 
head should be cultivated and improved by whatever will add to 
its capacity for performing its charge.” 

The proposed panacea—The proposed panacea is to fit a 
standardized human being for a fixed and standardized social job 
by the use of standardized school courses, standardized methods 
and standardized procedure. These will not only equip everyone, 
whatever may be his ability, his aptitudes, his interests or his 
opportunities, to meet all the demands for the social job, however 
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complex it may become, but it will also train him for the proper 
enjoyment of his leisure, at least for the use of his leisure in the 
way that the scholastics enjoy it, and think all others should 
likewise. 

No one combats the vital necessity that everyone should be 
trained for the enjoyment of his leisure. As a matter of fact, 
people do in some way, either through their work in school or 
their experience in life, learn to enjoy their leisure. We may not 
agree always with the forms this enjoyment takes. It certainly 
takes many different forms. Many of these are entirely desir- 
able, but do not receive the approval of the scholastics. Many 
of them have nothing to do with one’s school life at all. Only a 
few spend their leisure hours in a standardized way prescribed 
by the academics. Man is a many sided human being. He 
passes through widely differing experiences. He has widely dif- 
fering interests, aptitudes and environments. Since we are not 
all built alike, we do not all enjoy our leisure in the same way. 

If it be assumed that the purpose of education is to train all 
to enjoy their leisure in the same way, then the schools have 
failed. If it be assumed that the purpose of the schools is to 
prepare everyone to spend his leisure in a standardized reading 
and reflecting way, then the schools are a failure. Any plan for 
the control of the leisure of people will not work. It has not 
worked and nobody knows how to make it work. It is a thing 
which could not be controlled anyway. How far away we are 
from the real situation may be indicated by asking one question: 
“What are the standards as to what constitutes the proper enjoy- 
ment of leisure?” 

This year more than a million persons are spending their time 
after working hours taking training for employment, by mail. 
Is this an approved use of leisure time? Every week at least 
5,000,000 readers enjoy the Saturday Evening: Post. Does this 
constitute a proper way to spend their leisure? About two and 
a half million tired business men give at least two after- 
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noons each week to golf during the playing season. What 
about this way of using one’s margin of time? ‘There are said 
to be some 20,000,000 radio fans in the United States. Are they 
doing the proper thing with their idle hours? Probably a million 
amateurs are interested in the mechanical scientific side of this 
new miracle and are spending every available period in building 
or experimenting with receiving sets. Is this a satisfactory ave- 
nue for the employment of leisure? Doubtless a half million 
will this year-read the novels of Harold Bell Wright. Should 
they be encouraged or discouraged from doing this? Which 
would be the answer if they proposed to read “Comus” or “The 
Flight of the Tartar Tribe” or the “Sir Roger De Coverley 
Papers”? And which, if they preferred Laura Jean Libbey or 
Sabatini or Marie Corelli? More than 100,000,000 fans paid 
admission to ball games last summer and ‘about 20,000,000 
attended moving picture shows last week to see Charlie Chaplin, 
Bill Hart, Doug, Mary, Valentino and the like. Was this socially 
desirable? Judging by the number of patent office inquiries and 
applications, at least 50,000 men are every year desperately 
engaged in the attempt to produce new inventions. Is this a 
good use of their time and strength? What about dancing and 
the theater and auction bridge and the automobile and camping 
and swimming and fishing and hunting and touring? 

The illustrations just given show that there is no difficulty 
for most people to find a variety of ways in which to enjoy their 
leisure hours and that most of these ways are entirely innocent 
and wholesome. What is the kind of use of leisure hours which 
the academic would secure by training the masses for their 
enjoyment and how is this program to be made to function among 
a many sided people in the many sided environment of a free 
democracy? Are they all to read Shakespere and Milton? Com- 
mune with philosophers? Thrill with the technical excellence of 
master painters and sculptors? Compose sonnets? Acquire a 
prose style? Study nature? Delve into history? Learn to play 
chess instead of auction? Substitute Classic Greek dances for 
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those now in vogue? We venture to suggest that the regular 
school will have accomplished most for the leisure hours of wage 
earning boys and girls if it gives each of them a genuine interest 
and pleasure in reading wholesome if simple things; an enthu- 
siasm for some form or forms of wholesale recreations; and some 
deep rooted hobby they can ride, if need be, booted and spurred 
all the days of their life! 


Conclusion 


Leisure depends on wealth. This is equally true of the indi- 
vidual and of society. Social: wealth depends upon the intelli- 
gent application of human to natural resources and therefore 
upon the development of human resources and their effective use. 
Human intelligence has produced the iron man, and human intel- 
ligence properly trained and directed has used him effectively, 
and will always be necessary to use him effectively. The iron 
man, sired, fostered and manipulated by human intelligence, has 
created the social wealth of modern times. Leisure is his creature. 
No iron man, no production, no wealth, no leisure. The theory 
of all education for leisure and no education for work is not 
true anyhow. Certainly its conclusions and deductions regard- 
ing industry and the needs of its workers are based on insufficient 
data, to say the least. More regrettable still, they are founded 
on some most amazing misinterpretations of vital factors from 
the real nature of modern employment to the high demands they 
make upon the knowledge and resourceful thinking of great 
bodies of wage earners. 

This, at least, can be said in conclusion. No one can predict 
what the future will be 1,000 years from now; but the nation 
which during the next 100 years goes on the theory that its 
human resources of discovery and invention and skill and trained 
intelligence are not to be developed will lose both wealth and 
leisure. In losing these, our own country would also lose its 
proud place among the forward looking nations of the world. 
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QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Make a list of all the labor saving devices found in the typical Amer- 


ican home. Has their introduction increased or decreased the need for 


‘practical knowledge and job intelligence on the part of wives, daugh- 


ters and servants? Why? 


Make another list containing all the practical uses of science which 
are now available for the comfort and safety of the home. Has their 
discovery and application increased or decreased the need for practical 
knowledge and job intelligence on the part of those employed in the 
home? Contrast this situation with that of the pioneer home. 


What has been the effect of the discovery and invention of scientific 
knowledge and labor saving devices upon standards of efficiency in the 
performance of home duties? How has this affected the need for skill 
on the part of home workers? Their need for knowledge? Their need 
for resourceful thinking? Their need for training? 


Make as complete a list as possible of the labor saving devices which 
have been made available to the modern farmer. Has their introduc- 
tion increased or decreased his need for practical knowledge and job 
intelligence? 


. Make as large a list as possible of the practical uses of science which 


are now available for agriculture. Have their discovery and application 
increased or decreased the need for knowledge and intelligence on the 
part of those engaged in farming? Contrast this situation with that of 
the farmer of our pioneer period. 


What has been the effect upon standards of efficiency in agriculture 
of labor saving devices, scientific knowledge and large scale production? 
How has this affected the need for skill? Is it the same skill as that 
required in pioneer days? Is it a greater or less degree of skill? 


How have the improved standards of efficiency in agriculture affected 
the farmers’ need for practical knowledge? For resourceful intelli- 


gence? For training? 


Make a list of ten simple occupations in the pre-machine age, such as 
oxcart driver, lamp lighter, shoemaker and the like. Trace the evolu- 
tion of each due to the application of labor saving devices and give 
all the current occupations you can which have developed from each 
of these ancient employments. Contrast each primitive occupation 
with its corresponding modern occupation from the standpoint of skill, 
knowledge, resourceful thinking and need of training. 
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9. The next time you ride through city streets on a trolley car or with a 


10. 


at. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


taxi driver or drive your own car or ride with a friend, think of the 
driver of a one-horse delivery wagon traveling through the streets of 
a stuall town in 1860. Contrast the demands made on him with those 
now made on the motorman or auto driver as to skill, practical knowl- 
edge, job intelligence and need for training. Carry this farther by 
making the same kind of comparisons between those workers who 
repaired and adjusted the delivery wagon and those who now keep 
the trolley car or the auto in running condition. Make the same kind 
of comparisons between those who produced the wagon and those who 
now produce trolley car or auto. 


What classics did you study while in high school or in college as 
preparation for the better enjoyment of your leisure hours? How 
many times have you re-read them since leaving school? Why? 


If you could control the leisure time of all the people of this country, 
how would you have them use it? 


Since they would have to be prepared for the intelligent use of their 


leisure time, in the way you prescribed, how would you train them 


for this duty or opportunity? 


What application does the old adage “You can lead a horse to water 
but you cannot make him drink” have to the problems of education 
and leisure and work? 


Debate this statement: The progress of discovery and invention will 
culminate in a Society where all jobs will be specialized tasks per- 
formed by automatic: machines tended mechanically by unthinking 
workers harnessed to enervating tasks and relieved only by the longer 
hours of leisure, which the iron man will make possible and which a 
compulsory, full time, standardized, cultural education up to twenty- 
one years of age will equip each of them to enjoy. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE DISCOVERY AND PLACING OF ABILITY—BY TESTING 


The effective utilization of human resources—In an ideal con- 
dition of society, everyone would do the work for which he was 
best fitted and do it in the most efficient way. This would be a 
perfect or 100% use of human resources, a social ideal probably 
never to be attained. More or less consciously, however, we are 
working toward this as a goal. 

This task of conserving human effort is pertonied largely in 
proportion as four ends are accomplished: 

1. Fitness or native ability for different vocations or occupa- 
tions is discovered for every person. 

2. Every person is placed in an employment in which his 
ability can be used to the best advantage. 

3. The ability of every person is trained for the line of work 
for which it is best adapted. 

4. Every employment is so organized and conducted as to use 
the trained ability of every person in the way that will secure 
maximum results with the least expenditure of time, material 
and effort. 

In this chapter the first two of the foregoing factors are dis- 
cussed, while a succeeding chapter deals with the training and 
direction of fitness or ability. 

All our experience goes to show that in the field of economic 
production we have a multitude of different jobs widely different 
in character. Each of these jobs presents certain requirements. 
In more technical language, each job consists of a group of oper- 


ating points or demands which must somehow be covered or 
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met. In practice these points are covered partly by the man 
and partly by the tool or machine. With the linotype machine, 
for example, there are certain things which the machine must 
do, but it can only do these properly when certain other so-called 
“human operating points” are performed or “covered” intelli- 
gently by the operator. In order successfully to cover the human 
operating points on different jobs, different abilities are required. 
This is true of the most ordinary employments. The ability to 
meet the demands of these human operating points on a “pick 
and shovel job” are just as distinct and concrete as those 
required to cover corresponding points on jobs in what would 
commonly be regarded as high grade occupations or trades. 
Misconceptions as to job requirements revealed by job analysis 
—The use of methods of analysis in the study of occupations 
has shown that many jobs assumed to be unskilled or semi- 
skilled really make very large and definite demands upon the 
worker. A good illustration of this is furnished by a recent 
analysis of the position of night watchman in a certain factory. 
This had been assumed to be the kind of a job that required no 
special ability. Therefore it could be done properly by almost 
anyone willing to work for small wages. The analysis showed, 
however, that this man had the responsibility of protecting over 
a million dollars’ worth of property from fire and theft and other 
hazards. Indeed, the detailed list of responsibilities developed 
by the study was startling. It showed that the proper perform- 
ance of this task was of much more importance to the company, 
and required a higher grade of initiative, intelligence and ability, 
than had been assumed. In fact, the real requirements were 
higher than those for many positions in the plant paying a con- 
siderably higher wage and therefore presumed to demand a much 
more competent individual. A study of the important duties 
of a city patrolman under the police department of any city 
would probably only intensify the same general truth. 
Variations in the ability of different individuals to meet job 
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demands—Granting that jobs make specific demands, it is equally 
true, on the other hand, that individuals, because of their widely 
differing capacities tq profit by training, vary much more than 
has usually been assumed in their ability to meet these demands 
to the maximum. Probably the failure to realize this has been 
one of the greatest causes of concealed overhead, those items of 
cost in a business which are always present but difficult to esti- 
mate. Any agency, therefore, which could discover at an early 
date the fitness or the unfitness of an individual to meet the maxi- 
mum demands of any job or to profit effectively by training for 
it, would serve a very direct purpose in the conserving of human 
resources. This would be sure to result in the better choice of 
a vocation by the individual and in the better direction of indi- 
viduals into the kind of employment and training by which they 
could best capitalize their assets and therefore best use their 
economic efforts. . 

Discovering fitness—We have no means of finding the number 
of people in any modern society engaged in employment for 
which they are naturally best adapted, nor the extent to which 
they are employed at occupations for which they have the least 
or little capacity. All experience shows the world to be full of 
misfits. This is not at all surprising when we consider the way 
in which most workers find or choose, if such it may be called, 
their means of livelihood. 

In the freedom of aspiration afforded by a modern democracy, 
a youth before the close of his adolescent years gives his tem- 
porary interest and bounding imagination free play in the selec- 
tion of the calling he wants to follow—a selection that runs the 
whole gamut of occupations that have caught his fancy or stirred 
his ambition, from hunter to aviator and from alderman to 
President. In none of this tentative ordering of his future is he 
bothered by any considerations as to his ability to pursue the 
calling to which, for the moment, he aspires. When he leaves 
school to go to work, however, he faces a real and not an imagi- 
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nary situation. In the overwhelming majority of cases, the lack 
of any prevocational or vocational training has prevented him 
from learning what he can do or from securing any equipment 
for doing it. He is not particularly prepared to do anything 
but must do something. 

As a result he usually goes to work at the first job that pre- 
sents itself.. This comes to him not by choice but usually by 
chance. Indeed, the instances are so rare of the wage-working 
youth who from his early boyhood dreamed and planned his way 
into the occupation he was determined to follow that they become 
matters of neighborhood wonder as well as material for story 
books. If he has any aptitude for his first line of work and 
likes it, he may remain in it, finding his level as time goes on 
according to his ability and ambition. If he does not like his 
employment or is not successful in it, he loses it or shifts to 
some other line where he usually gets a job in about the same 
way he secured his first one. Most youth in these days shift 
their employment many times before they reach their majority. 

The social loss in the “wasted years”—This method of finding 
what you are best fitted to do is probably the surest of all. 
Roughly speaking there is no escape from the verdict of a per- 
formance test on the real job itself. Proficiency in an occupa- 
tion is the surest measure of fitness for it. The best way from 
the standpoint of fair and accurate testing to find whether you 
can or cannot make a success of a given employment is to try 
it and see. Why, then, are the years of shifting employment 
between the close of full time school attendance for the youth 
and the date on which he finds, if he ever finds, the right job, 
called “wasted years?” 

-It is because the method in practice is so crude in its 
operation and so wasteful in its processes as to constitute a 
costly haphazard plan of discovering the capacity and the proper 
employment for millions of youth. Society is operating on a 
gigantic scale a system of prevocational experience for working 
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boys and girls at a tremendous social cost. It may well be 
called the “pick up method’—the “trial and error method” or 
the “cut and try method” of enabling an individual to learn what 
assets he possesses and how these may best be used in the con- 
servation of natural resources. The overhead cost of poor work, 
reduced production, damaged machines, spoiled goods and a huge 
labor turnover are past calculation. Even if the real vocational 
guidance or finding results were superior, the plan, if such it 
may be called, or, more accurately, the absence of plan is socially 
inefficient because its cost reveals an inexcusable waste of time 
and money. 

Entirely aside from the effects upon production costs of this 
haphazard and chaotic way of testing a youth, or rather, of hav- 
ing the youth test himself, in the requirements of modern indus- 
try, the results are equally tragic from the standpoint of the con- 
servation of human resources. For literally millions of people 
the experience means unnecessarily low wage for repeated trial 
periods in a succession of new jobs, loss of confidence in their 
own abilities, confused thinking about life and work, misdirected 
effort, thwarted hopes, lack of ambition and aimless drifting into 
the wrong job for life. Bad as is the economic effect upon them 
with its resulting lowered standards of living, the direct anti- 
social effect must be even greater! 

Various schemes have been proposed for securing a more effi- 
cient way to place people in the work for which they are best 
adapted, ranging all the way from furnishing the youth voca- 
tional information and advisement before he leaves school to 
the use of various kinds of tests for determining what are his 
abilities and aptitudes. All of these have for their purpose the 
reduction of the huge cost of our present wasteful social 
machinery for securing workers of every kind and grade. In 
general all of these schemes may be classified, according to the 
method employed, as testing or training. 

Testing as a means of discovery—The recent development of 
mental tests and of special occupational tests for special apti- 
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tudes naturally raises the question as to how far they can be 
substituted for job try outs. It will not be possible here to enter 
into any detailed discussion of the various kinds of tests that 
have been developed, but only to indicate in a general way what 
they are and how far they will probably serve to discover fitness 
for different employments. 

The test for general intelligence—The test for general intelli- 
gence, or intelligence tests, as they are called, are designed to 
measure only the natural, or native or “intrinsic” capacity of the 
individual, which he received, let us say, by heredity from his 
ancestors, but which, however derived, he actually possesses. 
Each test, known by the name of its author or inventor, is a more 
or less ingenious collection and arrangement of common racial 
experiences of various kinds to the major portion of which at least 
every person measured has been exposed. His answers or re- 
actions to the questions asked about these experiences furnish, 
when evaluated and calculated, the index or measure of his men- 
tal alertness or ability to handle facts known as his intelligence 
quotient or 1.Q. 

Any individual with an 1.Q. of 70 for example is said to have 
a low level of ability, one having an I.Q. of 120 is said to possess 
a high grade of intelligence; while a rating of 160 would indicate 
an exceptional mind. To the extent to which any such test does 
subject the minds measured by it to thinking about experiences 
common to every mind, it furnishes a reliable and comparative 
picture of the intrinsic ability of each. This is all that it can do 
and all that its inventors have ever claimed that it is able to do. 

If we can assume a job making no other demands for success 
than a high level of intellectual ability, then the person having 
the highest I.Q. should be selected for it. An analysis of any 
occupation, however, demands as a condition of real success: — 


1. A certain minimum grade of intrinsic intelligence which, in 
some occupations, is low, as in ditch digging, and in others is 
very high, as in law or medicine or engineering. 
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2. A certain minimum amount of different kinds and grades of 
special aptitudes, such as manual dexterity, quick reaction 
time, muscular control, precision, etc. In some occupations 
the demand for any of these may be very low or even zero, as 
in the case of the physical abilities of the minister, or very 
high as in the case of the manual dexterity of the telephone 
operator. 

3. A certain minimum amount of personal qualifications for dif- 
ferent occupations, such as health, strength, personal appear- 
ance, initiative, tact, industry, honesty, truthfulness, interest 
in the work, general morale, etc. In many occupations, such 
as banking, some of these are held more important than a high 


intelligence rating. 


Intelligence test does not indicate special assets—The results 
of any standard intelligence test might give valuable information 
about the grade of mind possessed by the applicant, but it would 
in no way indicate the presence or absence of the special mental 
and personal traits just described, which come into play in meet- 
ing the demands of any specific job. Such a test might show 
whether its owner had a good mental machine, but would in no 
way indicate how that machine would function in meeting all the 
demands of law, or carpentry, or theology, or selling bonds. 

Since most, if not all, occupations call for aptitudes and per- 
sonal qualifications which cannot be measured by any general in- 
telligence test and since employers have come to recognize that 
these special assets play even a greater part in the efficiency of 
ordinary men in most occupations than exceptional ability, it 
seems clear that this kind of test will not be relied upon by them 
as the chief or sole device in selecting employees for most occu- 
pations. A very clear illustration of the truth of this statement 
would be furnished if one were asked to determine what occupa- 
tion a given youth, 16 years of age, should be advised to follow, 
and were given no other information about the case than that he 
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had shown on a standard test an intelligence quotient of 120, 
which indicates that he has a rather high level of native 
ability. 

The use of intelligence tests in vocational advisement has so 
far been of a general and what might be called negative character. 
Undoubtedly they do furnish at least a roughly accurate measure 
of the mental capacity of the youth to deal with certain kinds of 
human experience. Broadly speaking, this capacity changes but 
little, if at all, throughout life after he reaches his mental ma- 
turity which usually occurs about the age of 16. In the case of 
any person this index, once gained, can be used at least to deter- 
mine the kind or grade of occupations which he cannot follow, 
because they require for efficient service a higher level of intelli- 
gence than he possesses. 

The son of ambitious parents who has a low intelligence rating 
can never meet successfully the mental requirements for the pro- 
fessions of law or medicine or engineering or teaching or theology 
in any of their branches. This is a clear cut case because the 
scholastic technical education for these callings now enforced by 
law or by custom make demands that he cannot meet. Moreover, 
the thinking intelligence required for these professions is appar- 
ently of the kind and grade which only those possess or are as- 
sumed to possess who have survived the school course of training. 
This training is now virtually standardized from coast to coast 
and, to a very great extent, so is the performance of the work 
itself. Nevertheless a very high percentage of those who do sur- 
vive the training required, fail in the profession itself; this is 
especially true in the case of medicine. 

Consequently, a competent adviser could assume and advise 
that a youth with a low I.Q. was not competent for any profes- 
sion, but he could not predict or assume that another youth 
having a high level of intelligence would succeed in all profes- 
sions or even in a given profession, not, at least, without knowing 
more about both the profession and the characteristics of the 
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youth. All that could be safely said would be that he had the 
necessary native ability. 

Intelligence tests and occupations—When we attempt, how- 
ever, to use intelligence tests for advising the great mass of our 
youth concerning a vast array of occupations below these stand- 
ardized professions we encounter a maze of difficulties and are in 
danger of being led into grave absurdities. Almost all of these 
employments, considered from a national point of view at least, 
have neither standardized name, operations, processes, or de- 
mands, nor have they any minimum standards of proficiency in 
the performance of the work that are either defined or enforced. 
As a result naturally to be expected, most of them provide no 
systematic training and none of them has established on a coun- 
try wide basis a standardized course of training. 

All the features which might enable an adviser to predict that 
the I.Q. of the youth did or did not indicate the ability to pursue 
a recognized profession are absent in this chaotic situation so 
characteristic of employments in every line of industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural activity. ‘Carpenter,’ as reported in the 
Census reports and in the Army Mental Tests, may mean and 
does mean many things, and therefore for purposes of measuring 
the mental capacity required for the efficient pursuit of the “oc- 
cupation of carpentry” means nothing as to what he does or how 
well he does it. Anyone at all familiar with the situation knows 
this to be true of “electricians,” ‘machinists,’ ‘auto repair men,” 
“clerks,” “farmers” and virtually all the rest. 

The “Alpha” and “Beta” Tests—During the war a group of 
eminent psychologists devised some tests of intelligence for army 
purposes known as the Alpha test for literates, and the Beta test 
for illiterates. With these the index of intrinsic intelligence was 
found for each of about 140,000 enlisted men reporting themselves 
as coming from a great number of different civilian occupations. 
Lately studies have been published giving among other most 
excellent data a classification of these men by occupational 
groups with the range of intelligence and even the average and 
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median level of intelligence for each group. Speaking for these 
psychologists, Yoakem and Yerkes in their book on “Army Men- 
tal Tests” caution the reader that the army group test was not 
prepared for civilian use and is applicable only within certain 
limits to other uses than that for which it was provided. They 
also give twelve reasons to indicate this limited applicability. 

Nevertheless, carried away by the undoubted excellence of 
_ these studies and particularly by their impressive statistical data 
concerning the comparative levels of intelligence found in differ- 
ent civilian occupations, some have seriously proposed that the 
averages or ranges of I.Q. for each occupation reported be ac- 
cepted as the norm or index of native ability required for its suc- 
cessful pursuit. Once accepted, these proponents say, it would be 
easy to decide at least that the youth having a given I.Q. could 
or could not follow this or that occupation successfully. Some 
have gone so far as to propose that every youth be advised to 
take up the particular occupation whose norm of required intelli- 
gence shown by these army tests agreed most closely with his own 
level of intelligence as recorded by a similar test. 

Entirely aside from any question concerning the tests them- 
selves or the degree to which they can be used effectively for 
civilian purposes, the proposal becomes preposterous when we 
realize that most of the occupations classified are chaotic instead 
of uniform in their demands upon workers, and therefore are 
utterly incapable of being studied as standardized employments. 
The tests certainly cannot be used to find the level of intelligence 
required for any employment by a study of the I.Q. of soldiers 
from every section of the country on the assumption that each 
has been performing the same processes and operations in the 
same way and meeting satisfactorily the same demands as to 
proficiency. The experts who devised and directed the army tests 
will readily agree with this statement. . 

The value of the intelligence test in selecting occupational, 


*Army Mental Tests, page 2. Yoakem and Yerkes. Henry Holt and 
Company. 
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workers—From the foregoing discussion it seems clear that the 
intelligence level of workers in any occupation will be reliable as 
a measure of the grade of ability required for success in it only 
in proportion as these conditions are met, none of which were 
present in the army tests: 


1. Each occupation must have a standardized name describing 
a standardized set of operations and processes. 

2. It must be organized and conducted so that the work to be 
done makes the same demands upon the intelligence of each 
worker. 

3. It must recognize and enforce minimum standards of effi- 
ciency in meeting these demands. 

4. The workers tested must have been successfully employed in 
the occupation showing that they have the requisite capacity 
for it. 


This being true it is obviously impossible to devise and use for 
vocational advisement any national standards or level of intelli- 
gence for any occupation except possibly, for reasons already 
given, a few professions. It will always be impossible with most 
occupations because the time will never come when they will 
meet all the conditions just described. Admittedly, the grade or 
range of native ability required could be determined for a local 
plant by a study of the intelligence quotients of its workers, but 
only after this plant had first met the foregoing conditions. It 
might also be done by testing recognized successful workers. 
This norm of required ability would serve only to eliminate 
those not possessing it, but not to choose those who should follow 
the occupation. 

Consequently, it seems safe to say that the general intelligence 
tests are to have extensive use only in general education and in 
determining the capacity of a youth to take the training required 
for some occupation. Where high native ability comes to be 
recognized as indispensable for any occupation, the I. Q. of 
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applicants will increasingly be used as a guiding and selective 
factor. Beyond these uses, however, we may expect improvement 
in the present methods of selecting employees through the use of 
special occupational tests and trade tests because they may be 
made to reveal not only ability but other necessary qualities and 
assets. 

Special occupational or entrance tests—Quite independent of 
these intelligence tests there seems to be considerable evidence 
that measurements can be developed which will show whether an 
individual is likely to be a success on a given job. Such tests 
must, of course, be different for every job. Job analysis can read- 
ily be made to reveal the human operating points and the demands 
of each of these on the worker as to aptitudes or traits or other 
special assets required. Such an analysis might show that a com- 
petent telephone operator should have a pleasing voice, good 
health, steady nerves, genial disposition, a good verbal memory, 
keen eyesight, quick reaction time and precision. Tests are al- 
ready available to measure most of these assets. 

By such use of measurements of occupational requirements, 
tests can be made of large service in the better selection of 
workers for employment, but only when they are worked out in 
cooperation between the practical man and the psychologist and 
have been subjected to the process known as the testing of the 
test. This is most frequently done by having the workers already 
employed on the job ranked by the foreman as to their proficiency 
in the work and then having them take the proper test. When 
the rankings on this test and the rankings made by the foreman 
show a high correlation, the presumption is established tentatively 
that the selection of applicants for this job by the use of this 
entrance test will be more effective in getting competent workers 
than the usual method of interviewing and inspecting them. 
Should the rankings of new workers, when made later by the fore- 
man, show somewhat the same correlation with their ranks on 
this entrance test, it is then adopted for use. 
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So far as most production employments are concerned at least, 
these occupational tests are of value in choosing workers largely 
in proportion as the job is specialized and narrow in its demands. 
This is particularly true where the human operating points on any 
job make recognized demands on certain necessary and definite 
mental and physical aptitudes capable of being measured, but do 
not call for such special assets as personal appearance, honesty 
and tact, which are not, as yet, at least, capable of being meas- 
ured. In other words, special occupational tests are much more 
likely to serve well where the requirements as to item number 
two, as given above, are large, but small as to item number three. 
They could be used to select girls for specialized jobs in a toy 
factory, but they are not likely, for the same reasons, to be of 
any large service in determining the fitness of individuals for 
executive positions where the degree of intelligence, initiative and 
dependability is high. They might serve excellently to choose 
girls to load shells in an ammunition factor, but not to choose 
the President of a railroad system. When we come to those jobs 
where personal qualifications as distinguished from level of native 
ability or special aptitude count most, mental tests will probably 
be of little or no avail. You cannot measure honesty or truth- 
fulness or geniality or magnetism or diplomacy or executive ca- 
pacity. Here both adviser and employer must for the present at 
least. fall back upon judgments formed through personal inter- 
views and the evidence furnished by credentials—a situation that 
offers wide opportunity for the phrenologist, the hypnotist, the 
character analyst and the charlatan! 

Trade tests—Trade tests, as distinguished from special occu- 
pational tests for beginners, are used to show what a man knows 
or can do in an occupation in which he has had some experience. 
The simplest form of this occurs when an applicant for a job is 
given a real piece of work to do which requires the skill and 
knowledge he claims to possess. The object is to determine either 
whether he should be employed or where he can be used to the 
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best advantage. In order to save the cost in time and material 
of this method, however, there has been developed what may be 
called the trade test for different trades and occupations. 

By ingenious questioning this brings out a man’s familiarity 
with the tools, processes and shop knowledge for his line. In 
general such tests are an attempt to substitute a quicker and 
therefore less expensive method for actual work on the job. They 
are usually employed for dealing with a considerable number of 
applicants for the same position, largely because the conditions 
of production in the plant will not permit the use of equipment 
for a tryout on the job. During the war, however, they came into 
considerable use by the army and the navy. Here they were 
developed for a large number of civilian employments which re- 
quired the same kind of knowledge and skills needed for similar 
occupations in different branches of the service and for which 
men in large numbers must be quickly selected and assigned to 
duty. 

Undoubtedly a special tryout on the job under inspection is 
the surest way to discover a man’s efficiency and fitness and the 
best to use with small numbers and infrequent hiring and firing. 
When large numbers or plant conditions prevent this, the trade 
test is a far more effective device than the present crude and ulti- 
mately costly plan followed by most employers, of hiring so- 
called tradesmen or experienced men on their own claims; or on 
written credentials carried by the applicant; or on the evidence 
furnished by references; or on the basis of a personal interview; 
or by snap judgment; or by the method of trial and error. The 
enormous labor turnover of most large concerns bears eloquent 
testimony as to the results of “hiring in haste and repenting at 
leisure.” All the foregoing could be said with even greater truth 
about the failure to use the special occupational or entrance tests 
in selecting beginners for many employments. 

Personal interviews and credentials are also forms of testing 
applicants for positions. For the great mass of unskilled and 
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low grade skilled workers these devices are seldom used. When 
used, they usually become a hasty casual inspection ending in an 
immediate snap judgment on the case. As the importance of the 
job increases, the length and character of the interview advances. 
Credentials are also required which may range through a wide 
variety of written information, such as, the filling out of an 
application blank, the testimony of previous employers and even 
the filing of evidence concerning previous accomplishments. In 
some form, interviews or credentials or both constitute the method 
by which most workers are selected today where any attempt is 
made to investigate before employment. 

Value of the trade test—Because of the many personal elements 
and contingencies involved in the contacts of interviewer and 
candidate and those who give evidence ‘concerning him, this 
method at its best can never be scientific. It does not attempt 
to measure accurately but only to provide facts and impressions 
for use in passing judgment upon the qualifications of the appli- 
cant. It is precisely this human element in the method which 
makes it the most feasible way to determine the personality 
assets of the applicant, since these cannot be measured accurately 
but must be arrived at through sound reasoning regarding facts 
and impressions that comes only from long experience in judging 
and checking up men. There is no I1.Q. for honesty or tact and no 
special occupational test for human leadership. Consequently, 
the interview and the credential will continue to be the method 
for studying the personality of candidates for positions in which 
character, conduct, and qualities of leadership or organizing ca- 
pacity are of great importance, such as honesty in bank clerks, 
tact in salesmen and the ability to handle men in all kinds of 
executive positions. 

This method will persist for the discovery of such assets in ap- 
plicants not because it is acurate and reliable in its results, but 
because it is the only kind of test which provides any tangible 
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evidence concerning intricate and complex personal traits which 
reveal themselves, not by answering questions but by conduct 
and personal appearance and bearing. In the hands of an unac- 
complished or inexperienced examiner the personal and: impres- 
sionistic character of the test is sure to result in costly mistakes 
and grievous injustice. Any kind of test or tests which would 
reveal these same traits in an impersonal and quantitative way 
would be far better. Unfortunately they do not exist. 

All experience has shown, however, that they do exist for meas- 
uring intrinsic intelligence; for the discovery and evaluation of 
special mental and physical aptitudes; and for checking the 
claims of men as to the real skill and knowledge they possess as 
the result of previous experience or training in the performance 
of the work of specific occupations or trades. This is the reason 
that in large corporations the interview and the credential is sup- 
plemented where needed by the intelligence test to some extent, 
and to a gratifyingly increasing extent by special occupational 
tests for beginners and trade tests for applicants having previous 
experience. 

Summary—The foregoing discussion is summarized in the fol- 
lowing table making comparisons between different tests or ways 
of discovering fitness for employments. In this table the value 
of these tests for different purposes is shown by the use of letters 
in a descending order beginning with A. In like manner the 
value for reducing the cost of judging the applicant is represented. 
Where a test has no value for any purpose, this is indicated by 
a corresponding blank space. In item No. 10, the three scientific 
tests are all graded A as time saving devices when compared with 
the time required for interviews and credential work. No attempt 
is made to distinguish between the time requirements for giving 
these three tests and “interviews and credentials” are rated as 
D to indicate that this test falls below the other three as a real 
time saving device. This applies at once to item No. 11. 
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Taste No. 3 
Rating Efficiency of Different Tests for Selecting Employees 


Interviews 
‘ Intell. Special Occ. _Trade and Creden- 
Things To Be Tested Testsfor— Tests for— Tests for— tials for— 


All All Exper. All 
Item Applicants Beginners Workers Applicants 


1. Native ability — grade 
1 GP, ee ee oe oe A D C B 


2. Personal character, 
honesty, truthfulness, 


BUICK OUR was cos a A 
3. Personality—assets in 

appearance, tact, geni- 

RIG ree ouate elas ait A 
4. Exec. ability—leader- 

ship qualities ........ A 
5. Exec. abilit y—for 

planning and executing 

AS at. an a 2 B A 


6. Manipulative sk ill 
used in a specific oc- 
MIpAtOl iyi a st «ees oh A B 
7. Technical knowledge 
used in a specific occu- 
Pasion Go ee A B 
Spec. mental aptitudes 
for a specific occupa- 
tion— quick reaction 
time, muscular con- 
trol, precision, keen 
eyesight. ei Ais ch A 
. Special physical assets 
for a specific occupa- 
tion—health, strength 
—height—length of 
Sremotes! Func ote A B 


Social Cost and Value of 
Tests 


oo 


ve} 


10. Time required to 

make test properly.... A A 
11. Cost to employers of 

making test properly. . A A 
12. Reliability of conclu- 

Slane for. use’. ise pve C B 
13. Justice to applicants.. C 


>> > > 
ated koe Ae 


B 


In rating the intelligence test as B for determining executive 
ability in planning and executing plans, it was fully recognized 
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that a high intelligence rating reveals only one of the many fac- 
tors required’in the successful executive—native capacity. Hence 
it could be relied upon only to measure this one factor. Where 
large native ability was essential, the intelligence test might be- 
come the only sure way to establish it in the case under consid- 
eration. In rating the reliability of the results from different tests 
we have given performance preference over paper testing and 
both preference over interview and credential. 

We shall get ahead in the better adjustment of workers to their 
employments as snap judgment gives way to more careful selec- | 
tion. We shall make this selection more effective as interview 
and credential are more widely and intelligently used. These 
will be more intelligently used in proportion as jobs are analyzed 
to determine the real demands they make upon the qualifications 
- of workers for success; as interview and credentials are better 
_ adapted to uncover and estimate the presence or absence of these 
essential qualifications; as employment officials gain through 
training and experience wisdom in studying men; and as these 
employment officials come to recognize the weakness and limita- 
tions of these devices as a method for reliable measuring. When 
they do, they will strive to make more scientific and therefore 
more reliable their procedures in the use of interview and creden- 
tial; they will rely upon it extensively only for judging intrinsic 
and complex traits not otherwise to be measured; and they will 
supplement their findings through these devices, which at their 
best constitute a more or less unreliable rule of thumb method, 
by approved standard tests. 

The next chapter discusses the place and service of the schools 
in the discovery of the fitness of youth for different occupations, 
in advising them what callings to select, and in helping them to 
gain entrance to suitable employment. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that, just as in the case of vocational education, the 
mass problem of selecting the right worker for the right job is, 
and probably always will be, a field or employment problem 
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rather than a school problem. Effective service in the vocational 
advisement and placement of youth by the educator and the 
social worker will become a tangible, feasible enterprise only 
‘as industry and commerce improve their present methods of 
selecting and placing their employees of every kind and grade. 
They will do this as system succeeds chaos and guess gives way 
to the scientific testing of the assets of men. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Are there not certain advantages in the “knock about” method of find- 
ing what one can do best as compared with any more scientific method 
for securing efficient occupational adjustment? Make a list of the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of the two social devices. 

2. Make analyses of several simple jobs with which you are familiar, such 
as opening a pocket knife, opening a box of safety matches and light- 
ing a match, tearing a stamp from a sheet of stamps and putting it 
onto a letter. Make these analyses by operations and by human and — 
mechanical operating points according to the method described in one 

- of the references. 

3. What other efficiency factors affect the conserving of human effort in 
addition to those given in the discussion in this chapter? 

4, Make a list of the job requirements of six jobs with which you are 
familiar, as, for example, a paying teller at the bank, a street car 
conductor, a school janitor, an office boy. 


5. If we take into consideration the generally admitted characteristics of 
the adolescent, how far would any evidence of special qualifications for 
a given job as shown at the age of 15 be of value as indicating the 
sort of-work that the person could best pursue when he has reached 
his maturity? 

6. Make a list of the undesirable factors that come into play when the 
average boy or girl leaves school and gets a job with no knowledge 
either of the job requirements or his or her own qualifications to meet 
these requirements. 

7. Do you know of any plan in operation at this time that will deal effi- 
ciently with this situation? Why will this plan do it? 

8. If possible, go through the experience of taking a set of standard intelli- 
gence tests of some kind. While doing this, do not concern yourself 
with time or prospective rating, but consider carefully just what qual- 
ities or capacities you bring into play in each case. Make a list of 
these. 
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9. What is meant by general intelligence as distinguished from “job in- 
telligence”’? 


10. What evidence can you secure as to the correlation between the I.Q. 
and commercial or business success? In your opinion does, or does 
not, such a correlation exist? 


11. What is the value of intelligence tests in selecting occupational work- 
ers? A certain individual is found to test up to an I.Q. of 120. How 
would this fact affect your advice to him as to selecting any of the 
following occupations: Lawyer, stevedore, printer, retail salesman, 
school teacher, preacher, brick layer, railroad conductor, ship master, 
college professor, farmer? Give reasons for your answer in each case. 


12. In two parallel columns set up the evidence for and against the use of 
intelligence tests in selecting workers for given jobs. 


13. Select a specialized job with which you are familiar and see if you can 
devise a test that would indicate probable success or failure to meet 
occupational demands on that job. 


14. Make a study of some of the standard mechanical aptitude tests and 
determine just what a rating on these tests does really indicate. 


- 15. Under what conditions could a person who had never practiced a trade 
make a good showing on the tests for this trade—a thing that has 
really happened. . 
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University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology. C. H. Griffitts. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Employment Psychology. Henry C. Link. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Judging Human Character. H. L. Hollingsworth. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. . 

The Use of Psychological Tests in the Educational Vocational 
Guidance of High School Pupils. Procter. Journal of Edu- 
tional Research Monographs, 1921. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DISCOVERY AND PLACING OF ABILITY THROUGH TRAINING 


The last chapter showed the social wastefulness of the crude 
methods used by most employers for selecting workers, and dis- 
cussed the value of various kinds of tests for discovering the 
fitness of different persons for different jobs. There is still another 
way to find the suitability of an individual for an occupation 
and that is by training or instruction, which in some of its aspects 
at least, may be regarded as only another method of testing. This 
instruction may roughly be considered as taking two general 
forms: vocational training and prevocational training. 


Discovery and Placement Through Vocational Training 


As has been repeatedly indicated, most workers in almost every 
line are selected for a job and learn it by the pick up method 
where neither tests nor training are used to help in the selection. 
It was also pointed out that, theoretically, a try out on the real 
job is the best test of fitness for it, and that working at the job 
is the most effective way to gain proficiency in its performance. 
This would be true in practice as well, if new workers were 
selected more carefully for entrance so as to reject the obviously 
unfit at least, and if they were recruited as learners and instructed 
as learners in a systematic way. 

In the next chapter will be shown how proper training on a job 
reduces the effort of learning, shortens the period of learning, 
and reduces effort in the performance of the work, by teaching 
from the start, the use of correct skills and knowledge. In this 
way the cost of learning in time, material and effort is greatly re- 


duced. 
128 
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At the same time this instruction process is sure to reveal at a 
very early stage whether the worker is capable of meeting the 
demands of the job even with the aid of training. This early 
discovery of fitness or the lack of fitness prevents him from con- 
tinuing for long periods in training for an occupation for which he 
is not adapted, and thus reduces the social cost of discovering 
what he should or should not do. Organized training, substi- 
tuted for the present haphazard method of learning an occupa- 
tion, would operate not only to reduce cost of learning, but the 
cost of discovering ability to learn as well. It would not only 
improve the proficiency of workers in occupations, because of 
better training, but also because of better adaptation to their 
employments. 

Training as a selective agency—A number of years ago one of 
the authors was connected with the development of a training 
course for a large industrial plant, one of whose products was 
fancy paper boxes. Under the pick up method previously in 
vogue, a girl employed for this job would in the course of about 
two years either work up to maximum earning power on piece 
work, or having shown her inability, would be transferred to some 
other job. In the effort to improve these conditions, a school 
giving organized instruction was established in which girls were 
trained on successively difficult jobs. After this school had been 
operated for a while, two facts appeared: About one out of 
every three girls never could make paper boxes successfully. The 
girl able to make paper boxes could be trained up to her probable 
maximum earning power on piece work in not more than two 
months. 

It is evident that this change from the pick up method to the 
organized training method saved money for the plant in two ways. 
The girl who could not make paper boxes was very quickly 
“spotted” and shifted to some other job which she could do, while 
the period required for the capable worker to reach maximum 
earning capacity and hence maximum production, was very 
greatly shortened. There was not only a distinct saving of money 
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to the plant, but also distinct corresponding benefits to the girl. 
The girl who could not make paper boxes was saved a long period 
of discouragement, fruitless effort and the breaking down of her 
working morale. On the other hand, the girl who could make 
paper boxes quickly, discovered her ability to master the job 
and rose rapidly to her maximum wage earning power with cor- 
responding results in satisfaction and morale. 

Any agency which can aid the individual and his job in getting 
together, conserves human resources. This is precisely what 
vocational education has done and is doing no matter whether 
carried on in the schools or carried on in the shop, the office, the 
home or on the farm. So true is this that some one has aptly 
declared the most effective vocational advisement in the world to 
be advisement to training, because this training, wherever given, 
not only equips for the job, but reveals whether the youth likes 
it and is capable of meeting its demands. This is only saying 
that training, after all, is the surest test to fitness. The best way 
to find whether you can or cannot make a success of any employ- 
ment is to take instruction and training in it and see. In propor- 
tion as vocational education is organized, an individual may try 
and see under favorable conditions, and, therefore, more quickly 
determine his fitness. 

Placing trained fitness—In our hit or miss methods of the past, 
we have quite generally assumed that most persons at least have 
little or no difficulty in securing the work for which they are 
naturally best adapted. This is by no means true, for the eco- 
nomic world is full of misfits today. It is becoming very evident 
that after he has been trained to some degree of proficiency in an 
occupation, a person fails in many cases to secure employment 
in it. Every time an individual who is especially adapted to any 
employment or who has in addition been prepared for it fails to 
use his training, there has been a distinct loss of human resources. 

Any agency or device, which aids the person with special 
qualifications to get employment where he can best use these 
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assets, is conserving social resources in a very direct way. It is 
one thing to find the aptitudes of a youth, but it is quite another 
thing to put him on the road to using them where they will count 
most. This is the reason that the testing of applicants by em- 
ployment managers for large concerns having a wide variety of 
occupations is so much more definite in purpose, method and 
result than the vocational advisement service of most public 
school systems. 

Any agency, therefore, which sees to it that the trained indi- 
vidual is placed in the work for which he has been trained is 
acting in a very direct way to conserve social resources. This 
responsibility for placement has been recognized in vocational 
education from its inception. From the beginning, the vocational 
schools have shouldered this responsibility because they recog- 
nized, more clearly than other types of schools, the social neces- 
sity for placing the trained product of their work where it can be 
used to the best advantage. The development of placement 
systems in the general public schools of this country has un- 
questionably come about through the demonstration of the values 
of this service in the vocational training work. 

Only real training a test of fitness—From the standpoint of its 
testing and placing functions, vocational education, wherever 
and however carried on, will be effective in proportion as it trains 
through the use of real participation in the occupation rather 
than through artificial exercises, pseudo jobs, or second hand 
experiences. Any tryout of fitness of an individual for any 
employment gains in value as it approaches actual conditions on 
the job. 

One of the authors listened the other night to the proposal that 
an elaborate national institute for the handicapped be founded in 


*Since the following nomenclature is somewhat new, it is briefly defined 
here: Exercise. A piece of instructional or training work where the prin- 
cipal object is to give skill and practice in the application of technical 
knowledge, but where the value of the product is in no way considered. 
An example would be where a learner in brick-layiug was required re- 
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which handicapped persons with every conceivable disability 
from blindness to tuberculosis would be tested to determine the 
kind of work for which they were best fitted. On the large scale 
praposed, this plan would involve the expenditure of millions of 
dollars every year. Most discouraging of all it was urged by an 
engineer of national prominence who, in his well meant enthusi- 
asm, could not see that, under the artificial conditions for many 
lines of employment which at its best the institute could provide, 
no tests of fitness for this or that occupation could be exclusively 
relied upon even if the subjects of the test were normal and not 
disabled. 

Whatever else may be said about training on the job in shops 
and offices and on the farm, it always trains and tests the worker 
in real operations and processes under the real conditions of 
employment, and therefore uses a real participating experience 
as the basis of its instruction. This can not always be said of the 
instruction in related technical knowledge given to workers in 
special classes operated by large business concerns. This in- 
struction tends to pattern after the traditional school policy of 
dealing with general and abstract rather than specific and con- 
crete subject matter; of giving cold storage knowledge rather than 
functioning information; and of supplying general rather than 
“pusher education” for use as needed to meet actual problems 
peatedly to pick up and string mortar on the top surface of a block of 
wood that represented three bricks in a stretcher course, or where a girl 
in power machine work ran seam after seam on a fragment of cloth. . 

Pseudo job. Where the job is carried out under the most essential con- 
ditions, but where the finished job is of no value and is later destroyed. 
An example would be the laying up of a series of brick between two 
uprights, these representing two window jambs or door frames, the job 
being carried on in a school room or at some place removed from actual 
construction work. 

Real, or production job. Where the product is secured under all the 
essential conditions that would surround the worker in the actual practice 
of the trade. An example would be where the bricks, as laid by the learner, 


were laid as a part of an actual building job and when laid, remained as a 
permanent part of the construction. 
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and difficulties. When an employee of an electrical company has 
to figure line drop, resistance, strength of current and safeguards 
for a circuit, he wants direct help for this task, not profound 
instruction in the general theory of electrical energy! 

The greatest weakness of our preparatory vocational schools, 
frequently called all day vocational schools, is the difficulty of 
providing participating experiences in the occupation that are 
real and not pseudo, and of carrying on these experiences under 
conditions that approximate those of actual employment. Un- 
less schools are keenly alive to this danger, they are likely to 
find themselves or be found, teaching obsolete processes with dis- 
carded tools and machines. The situation becomes even worse 
when, in their efforts to give what is traditionally called “fun- 
damental training” in mathematics, science and drawing and other 
technical training, they neglect to train the youth to use this 
knowledge in the real processes of occupations and trades. When 
this occurs, not only has the knowledge failed to function as 
equipment for work, but the training fails to test the youth as 
to his ability to use such knowledge as a working tool. 

Training the best test of fitness—Notwithstanding these weak- 
nesses found in vocational schools and particularly in prevoca- 
tional schools, their work as a testing device for discovering the 
interests and aptitudes of the youth before he enters upon wage 
earning is at its worst, better than all other methods in vogue 
except systematic training on the real job. At its best this school 
training provides the best method of discovering and advising 
interest and fitness because it operates under controlled condi- 
tions and can be made to shorten the process of discovery by the 
rapid shifting of the youth from an unsuitable course to a more 
suitable one leading to the occupation for which he is better 
adapted, or for which he may have a greater interest. This 
procedure is possible in proportion as these schools offer experi- 
ences from a wide variety of occupations. A good school offering 
good training for one line of employment is under present condi- 
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tions at least a better test of the suitability of this line for a 
youth than training on the job. It must be remembered, however, 
that both check him against the one issue—whether he is adapted 
to the work taught. 


Discovery and placement through prevocational training 


It is recognized that this term is used in a double sense in this 
country. Many people still use it to describe the training given 
for an occupation previous to employment; this training is, 
therefore, pre-employment or “prevocational.” In its more widely 
accepted and technical use, the expression describes all the 
experiences in the form of information, instruction, testing, ad- 
vising and even placement in a job, given to an individual, which 
aid him in making an intelligent choice of an occupation or which 
train him for the occupation he selects. While many devices 
have been developed, they can roughly be classified as vocational 
guidance through information, vocational guidance through train- 
ing, and vocational guidance through the real personal advise- 
ment of youth by a competent expert. Inasmuch as this last 
service is, to say the least, still largely a matter of discussion 
rather than performance it will not be developed here. 

Vocational guidance through information—This scheme is 
based on the theory that an intelligent choice of calling can be 
secured through the acquisition of facts about the opportunities 
and demands of various employments. It is carried out through 
various devices for supplying the youth with information about 
occupations. A number of excellent books have been produced, 
many of them highly serviceable which have found a use in this 
work. These give information with regard to all such matters 
as conditions of employment, range of wages and salaries, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, special aptitudes required and other 
pertinent facts about a large number of occupations. In many 
cases this information is supplemented by direct talks by those 
engaged in different callings and not infrequently by visits to 
occupations themselves. 
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Provides no test of interest or aptitude—It will be noted that 
this type of prevocational training employs no means whereby in- 
dividuals can actually measure their abilities and interests against 
the working conditions and requirements of an occupation... This 
has been recognized as a serious weakness, and is, at least theo- 
retically, obviated by the second type. 

Vocational guidance through prevocational training—This 
second scheme is based upon the theory that it is possible to 
guide an individual by giving him actual participating experience 
in a number of occupations. Through this participating ex- 
perience he can measure his interests and aptitudes against the 
actual requirements and working conditions of such occupations. 
In this way, he can without doubt get some idea of what is re- 
quired in industrial employment taken as a whole, or commer- 
cial employment taken as a whole, or agricultural employment 
taken as a whole. What is more important still, he can learn 
whether his interest and bent are toward this or that field of 
economic activity including the professions. If the sampling of 
occupations is real instead of pseudo, he can learn the same things 
about a few specific occupations in industry, or commerce or agri- 
culture. It is obvious that an ounce of such experience is worth 
a ton of talk. 

This second type of prevocational training is found in the stated 
aims of many junior high schools and of many so-called prevoca- 
tional schools. In one well known junior high school, ten shops 
are conducted. These shops are assumed to be replicas of actual 
production shops. The instructors are assumed to be competent 
workers drawn from the industry. The equipment and the jobs 
are assumed to be similar to those found in the occupations 
themselves. In this school, students are routed through a series 
of shops during the junior high school period. Usually, they are 
given participating experience in at least six of the ten. 

It will be noted that both plans reduce the economic loss caused 
by the entrance of our young people into employment, entirely 
ignorant of the demands to be met and of their own assets, 
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While the first method depends primarily upon observation and 
fact acquisition, the second method depends upon actual par- 
ticipating experience. It is obvious that the two methods can 
be combined, and this is frequently done as it should be. 

Prevocational training needed in vocational education program 
—The acid test of any method of prevocational training is the 
degree to which it shortens the period of economic adjustment 
and thereby promotes the conservation of human resources. As 
long as any individual works at any job or takes training for any 
job for which he is not well adapted, he represents a potential 
human resource misapplied. The problem of effective economic 
adjustment, and the development of devices whereby that adjust- 
ment can be rendered more efficient, is, therefore, one of the most 
important problems which confront a democracy. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, up to this time, the movement 
for vocational education has directed itself primarily to the 
establishment of courses of training for direct entrance into 
employment, and has given but little attention to any prevoca- 
tional training by which the youth might be aided in selecting the 
training course through which he could capitalize his special as- 
sets to the best advantage. Preliminary prevocational training 
of some kind must be a part of the program of vocational training 
in this democracy if we are to avoid the present sad wastage of 
human resources not only in the economic field but in vocational 
training as well. 

Multiplicity of occupations as a difficulty—While the value of 
prevocational training through the sampling of human experiences 
is unquestioned as a theory, in practice it is one of the most 
difficult problems with which society has to deal. No scheme de- 
veloped up to the present time can be honestly said to have had 
any high degree of success in its results. In the case, for example, 
of the junior high school just described, an experience in six 
school shops sampling six employments is assumed to equip an 
individual for selecting just the one of these six restricted in- 
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dustrial occupations which he is best fitted to pursue. Nothing 
is foretold about his fitness to enter other occupational fields, and 
the Census reports list more than 3,000 recognized occupations 
in the industrial field alone, representing many hundreds of dis- 
tinct lines of employment and more than 5,000 gainful occupations 
in all. | 

The changing job as a difficulty—Another difficulty which has 
very seriously hampered the development of prevocational train- 
ing has been the idea that at all stages of his career, an individual 
progresses in the same line of work. It has already been pointed 
out elsewhere that this is not the case. New jobs arise to which 
the individual must adapt himself. He changes from one line of 
work to another. Even if he remains permanently in one line of 
employment or one occupation, the changing demands require 
the constant adaptation and readaptation of skills and knowledge. 
Can it be fairly assumed that the reactions of the youth between 
the ages of 14 and 15 to samples from various occupations, or 
that his first employment into which he enters at 15 or 16, give 
_ any indication as to what sort of work he will be doing at the age 
of 30? Looking at the situation squarely, the most that can be 
hoped for is that through prevocational training a youth can be 
aided in securing his first employment, and thus enter upon a 
wage-earning career through the door of a job which he is fitted 
to undertake. 

There is danger in some quarters that those engaged in voca- 
tional guidance will, in their commendable earnestness, attempt 
to do a more refined and precise job, in connecting young people 
with occupations, than is either possible or profitable. Much 
would be gained just now by centering efforts not upon the all 
too difficult task of getting the youth into his best job, but upon 
getting each youth to some job for which he has some fitness. 

The changing youth as a difficulty—Another serious question, 
not yet answered, is the degree to which the reactions or interests 
of an adolescent in any way indicate or predict what he will be 
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when he becomes an adult. Assume that a boy in the junior high 
school, in the process of routing him through the different shops, 
becomes extremely interested in machine shop work, and makes a 
good showing in that activity. He therefore decides to be a ma- 
chinist, and takes further training to fit him for that occupation. 

Here apparently is a case where a clear eyed intelligent choice 
of a career has been made. Yet would any one be able to say 
with certainty that this boy will always be a machinist or be in 
the machinist business or even in any of its kindred lines? All 
our knowledge of the adolescent indicates that his interests and 
even his aptitudes change and that these things do not usually 
stabilize until the period of maturity. It therefore remains a 
very serious question as to how far the prevocational experience 
and enthusiasm of youth actually functions’‘in the life career of 
an adult. 

It is very important that effective prevocational training should 
precede vocational training and that vocational training should 
accompany or precede actual entrance into employment. This 
means that prevocational training, if it is to be opportune and . 
therefore helpful to the mass of our young people, must be given 
in the early stages of adolescence. On the other hand, when we 
study the stages of biological development in childhood and 
youth, we find that the adolescent is so unstable in his interests 
and apparent aptitudes and such a chameleon in his reactions to 
his environment, that the stage in his biological development 
where apparently prevocational training must come, is at the very 
time when this training can function to the least advantage as a 
device for aiding a stable mind to make a reliable choice of a 
calling. 

This might be illustrated by the following diagram in which 
the first column indicates stages in the biological progression 
from birth to old age, the second column the main characteristics 
of each stage in this biological progression, and the third column 
the appropriate kind of training program for each of these stages. 
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Taste No. 4 
Relation of Training to Biological Progression 
7 I II III ; 
Stagesin Biol. Prog. Character Training Program Needed 


Maturity Increasing Training for pursuit of an occupation as 
stability an efficient economic unit 


Adolescence Instability Vocational training—General Education 
Prevocational Training 


Childhood Imitation Fundamental Social Arts 


Biological characteristics vs. social necessity—Apparently, 
there is no escape from the economic and social necessity of di- 
recting the attention of the youth to the choice of a vocation at 
the time when, in his early adolescence, he is most unstable in 
his reactions, most notional in his attitudes toward life and work. 
This apparent impasse probably accounts for the difficulties 
which have been experienced in developing effective prevocational 
training for him. It also raises the question as to whether better 
results, in more stable and continuing interest and choice, might 
not be secured if more attention were given to helping employed 
youth, in the upper stages of adolescence and prematurity, to 
discover and capitalize their economic ability more intelligently. 

Difficulties permanent, not temporary—We must accept these 
difficulties as a permanent, not a temporary situation since we 
cannot do away with the multiplicity of occupations, nor change 
the biological characteristics of adolescents, nor avoid the neces- 
sity for directing their attention toward the choice of a vocation. 
In meeting this very real situation, any scheme of prevocational 
training can adopt for purposes of vocational advisement only 
one of three possible aims or policies: 


1. It can help the youth to choose between a limited number 
of specific occupations. This a school might do by giving 
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him a chance to sample experiences in, let us say, type set- 
ting, cabinet making, plumbing, house-wiring, sheet metal, 
forging, drawing, bricklaying, concrete work, typewriting, 
and gardening. 

2. It can help him to choose between a limited number of lines 
of employments or groups of occupations as distinguished 
from specific occupations. Courses might be provided, for 
example, in printing, wood working, metal working, ele- 
mentary electricity, elementary drafting, gas engine work, 
and possibly in clerical work and soil work. 

3. It can help him to choose between broad fields of employ- 
ment or groups of lines of employment as distinguished 
from either lines of employment or specific occupations. 
This attempt is broadly described as giving the youth ex- 
periences in the mechanical arts, the commercial arts, the 
agricultural arts, and in the case of girls, in the household 
arts also. 


First plan inadequate and futile—Measured by its real policy, 
the first plan can be and frequently is a very decided success. 
Measured as a device in vocational guidance for meeting the real 
conditions and needs of employments, it is so narrow as to be 
utterly inadequate and futile. In the richest curriculum in the 
country, a total of not more than 20 specific occupations are rep- 
resented by experiences, yet these constitute less than 1% of the 
total number of such occupations in the production or industrial 
field alone, while typewriting and stenography taken together 
are practiced in much less than 5% of the occupations in the 
commercial or distributive field, a close analysis of which would 
reveal almost as many specific occupations in all its branches 
as are found in industry. The same thing could be said with 
equal force as to gardening as a specific occupation in the field of 
agriculture. 

Those who propose this plan for discovering the interests and 
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aptitudes of boys or girls have to make one or more of a number 
of assumptions: 


1. 


That all or most of these boys or girls intended to go or © 
would have gone into one or the other of the occupations 
sampled, anyhow. Therefore they must be equipped to 
choose between them. In reality only a very small per- 
centage of them would do so without the sampling experi- 
ence and most of them do not after sampling. 


. That all of them have interests and aptitudes specially 


adapted to these occupations and therefore every one of 
them should choose and will choose only between those 
offered. This is so obviously contrary to the facts that it 
needs no discussion. 


. That the occupations selected for sampling are most socially 


desirable becauses they offer the best opportunities for 
wage earning and are therefore the best ones. There are 
many hundreds of industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
occupations paying as much, and many of them, better 
wages and salaries. Certainly a locomotive engineer earns 
more than a plumber, a successful farmer more than a cabi- 
net-maker, and a salesman more than a stenographer. 


. That the occupations selected are most socially desirable 


because they are most needed as services, and therefore 
most valuable, but who shall say that the work of insur- 
ance salesmen is not more valuable to society than that of 
a typist or that a boiler maker is less important than a 
blacksmith? 


. That there is special need for more and better workers in 


these preferred occupations which makes it necessary to 
establish special facilities for selecting and recruiting for 
them—a thing patently untrue. 


. That for some reason these occupations are entitled to spe- 


cial consideration and assistance in selecting more com- 
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petent workers, which of course no one contends for a 
minute. 

7. That experiences from these occupations, as contrasted 
with those not selected, can be taught under a school roof. 
Since they lend themselves to school conditions they are the 
most feasible to use. 


This is the real explanation for the selection of specific occu- 
pations for practical work for prevocational classes and must 
always continue to be. It should be clearly recognized as a 
further fact that the selection of these occupations as a matter 
of convenience does not constitute any soundly democratic or 
adequate plan for the selection of specific employments. Fur- 
thermore, the biological characteristics of the adolescent point 
to the unreliability of his temporary interests in specific jobs 
and the probable futility of fixing his choice, definitely and per- 
manently, on any one of them; while the flux and shift in these 
jobs themselves make the task of preadjustment to their condi- 
tions and demands both uncertain and difficult. 

It is tragic to read in the school reports of small school systems 
the proud statement that “a course in cabinet-making has been 
established to help our boys find out what occupation they should 
follow,” but it is no more so than the declaration of a large school 
system that “shops have been established in ten different trades 
and our youth will now have a chance to choose one of them as 
a life calling.” 

Second plan not adequate—In the effort to meet the dilemma 
of the first plan just described, the second plan seeks to help the 
youth select from a limited number of lines of employment. He 
is given, for example, some experiences in wood to see if he would 
like to work in wood. There is no attempt, however, to discover 
interest or aptitude for carpentry or mill work, or cabinet-mak- 
ing or pattern-making, or carriage building or car building or 
bridge building or any of the other numerous employments in 
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which workers in wood are engaged. This plan obviously widens 
in a way the range of jobs to which the training may lead, but 
the experience is less specific in its significance for most of them 
at least. Here again, however, the limited number of lines of 
employment for which the school provides or can provide any 
sampling experience is so small as compared with the total number 
of lines of employment followed by the American youth that all 
the criticisms, if such they may be called, of the first pi apply 
with almost equal force. 

Although the United Census Reports recognize hundreds of dis- 
tinct lines of employment among the more than 3,000 industrial 
and manufacturing occupations of the country, no school has of- 
fered experiences in more than 10 of these lines. Commercial 
teachers have apparently not been interested in the matter. 
As a result little attempt has been made to provide any sampling 
experiences for this work beyond a little typewriting, yet the 
Census reports many distinct lines of employment in commerce. 
In the cities agriculture is represented, if at all, by gardening, al- 
though the Census recognizes hundreds of lines of agricultural 
employment, of which gardening is one of the least important. 
Apparently the assumption is that no city youth wants to go or 
should go to the country. Prevocational training in a few fields 
of employment for selecting one from all of them is also inade- 
quate, undemocratic and unsocial. 

Only the third plan is feasible—Since it is not possible to pro- 
vide any adequate scheme of prevocational training which will 
help the youth to choose between many occupations or between 
many lines of employment, any reliance upon such training for 
either of these purposes should be abandoned. It would help very 
much if current discussion would recognize the real situation and 
avoid false claims for the practical arts as devices for vocational 
guidance. 

As proposed by the third plan they can be used in the dis- 
covery of interests and aptitudes, industrial, commercial or agri- 
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cultural, which are much more likely to continue with the indi- 
vidual than enthusiasm for some particular occupation in one of 
these fields. To be adequate, however, this type of prevocational 
work should not only provide experiences in mechanical activities, 
but in commercial activities, in agricultural activities, and, in 
the case of girls, household activities as well. The stress laid 
upon mechanical arts courses in city schools to the neglect of these 
other fields has taken from the work about all its value as a 
vocational guidance device. 

Summary—Prevocational training, to the extent to which it 
can be efficiently developed, is an agency for the conservation of 
human resources. It functions in all fields. It is as important 
in the professions, in agriculture or in commerce, as in the me- 
chanic arts. It is somewhat unfortunate that for historical rea- 
sons the problem has, in the minds of many, been tied up with 
the idea of service for the children of the poor alone. Because 
the masses of our people in the cities work with their hands, pre- 
vocational training has been largely focused upon the activities 
of industry to the neglect of commerce and agriculture. The 
assumption that only the children of the poorer homes need pre- 
vocational training; or that only poor children enter industrial 
pursuits; or that poor children enter only mechanical employ- 
ments are not in line with the theory or the facts of social prog- 
ress in a democracy. 

Whatever form prevocational training may finally take, when 
it is fully developed on an efficient basis, it will aid all youth 
to find the place where each can best serve in the economic field, 
whether in the professions, on the farm, in the office, or in the 
industrial plant; and it will render that service regardless of the 
economic condition of the home, or the occupation of the parent. 

Once this third plan is accepted, the question of which of the 
mechanical arts or trades shall be taught becomes of little im- 
portance since the aim is not to teach a trade or even about a 
trade, but about industry. It still remains true, however, that 
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whatever trades are sampled, the training should be in real, not 
artificial experiences, otherwise these lack significance as a test 
of interest and aptitude. Consequently it would be better for 
the school to select only those arts or trades which it can teach 
well. This is also true of commerce and agriculture. 

This has led most prevocational schools to use what they 
call training in the fundamental industrial arts of metal working, 
wood working, and power which usually takes the form of work 
on the gas engine. To these, as a fourth line, printing is added 
because of its supposed educative value in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Through these arts they seek to gain the double end of 
sampling experiences as vocational guidance and familiarity with 
tools, materials and processes believed to be of some value in all 
industrial employments. 

Unsatisfactory as much of this work still is because of its 
artificiality, due largely to the employment of teachers without 
real commercial experience in the work they teach, it provides 
the only logical scheme of the three for vocational guidance. 
It is logical only because it can do what it claims to do—furnish 
experiences from broad fields of employment as an aid in choos- 
ing between these fields. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that it throws little or no light on the question of which occupa- 
tion a youth shall choose on entering employment, even after he 
has chosen one of the three broad fields. For this reason the use 
of prevocational training for vocational advisement is necessarily 
very general, and its value as a job finding device is and doubt- 
less always will be very limited. The vocational advisor must 
depend on other devices for this task. 

The preceding statements are made in no critical spirit. Prob- 
ably no problem in vocational education is more vital to a democ- 
racy than that of securing the more efficient adjustment of work- 
ers to demands in the economic field. The efforts of those who 
have recognized the importance of this problem and who have 
striven to solve it are worthy of all commendation. In numerous 
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places, however, communities are being urged to expend and are 
expending large sums of money for experiments in prevocational 
training, the soundness of which in aim and procedure is doubtful. 
The writers of this book would not be true to themselves if they 
did not draw attention to the difficulties inherent in the problem 
and to the inadequacy of some of the typical schemes now in 
operation. 

Entirely independent of any attempt to use them for purposes 
of vocational guidance, the practical arts have come and come 
to stay in the curriculum of the regular elementary and secondary 
schools. In spite of occasional drives by the reactionaries for a 
return to the so-called fundamentals and the elimination of 
“fads” these arts have, even in their present state, won for them- 
selves a permanent place as sound pedagogical devices: because 
they provide the best opportunity of the schools to use organized 
participating experiences for instruction; because they furnish 
first hand instead of second hand knowledge as teaching stuff; 
because they appeal to natural interests; because they afford new 
avenues of expression; because they minister to the creative 
spirit; because they give understanding and appreciation of work, 
workmanship and workmen; and because they can be used, bet- 
ter than any other school subjects, for training youth in the 
habit of resourceful thinking to meet the demands of real situa- 
tions and real problems. All these things are not always accom- 
plished with the practical arts, but they have been, and are being 
done, and can be done anywhere under competent leadership. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Make a list of the points that must be covered in a really efficient plan 
for prevocational training. 


2. To what extent will information as to the requirements, the oppor- 
tunities and the financial returns to be expected from the pursuit of 
any given occupation aid an individual in determining his qualifica- 
tions for that occupation? 


10. 


11% 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Is it, or is it not, socially desirable to assume that young people, com- 
ing from a given economic or social class, are going to follow occupa- 
tions in any given occupational group? 


Many graduates of institutions training for specific occupations such 
as agricultural colleges, technical schools and professional schools do 
not follow the occupations for which their training was intended to fit 
them. Is this situation desirable or undesirable in a democracy? Why? 


If ability is a fixed quantity, how do you account for the fact that 
many people, when confronted with a new job, seem to develop new 
abilities to meet its requirements and so make a success of the work? 
In such cases,‘ are new abilities actually developed or do unsuspected 
abilities merely come to the surface? 


Is it any part of the job of society to undertake to select occupations 
for its citizens? If not, why not? If so, on what grounds could such a 
procedure be justified? 


Was it justified in the army? If justified under those conditions, why 
not under peace conditions? Give reasons pro and con. 


Which has the greater social value to a democracy, a general place- 
ment service for all citizens or a placement service only for the youth 
on his first job? Why? 


. From the standpoint of its value compare, as “participating experi- 


ences,” (a) exercise experiences; (b) pseudo jobs; (c) real, or “pro- 
duction” jobs. 


What do you understand is meant by “training in fundamentals”? Is 
there any such thing? If so, give examples. 


In such a plan for prevocational training in connection with Junior 
High Schools, as is described in the text, what are the limiting condi- 
tions as to its effectiveness, in terms of the stated objective of the 
plan? Under what conditions might such a scheme be of considerable 
social value? 


Set up for discussion a scheme for giving a satisfactory training which 
would enable a youth to choose between the five great occupational 
groups: agriculture, commerce, industry, the professions and nautical 
pursuits. 


Compare the advantages and disadvantages of any organized scheme 
for prevocational training with the “knock about” method now com- 
monly in vogue. 


Is the fact that the average boy in Northern cities gets six different 
jobs between the ages of 14 and 16 socially undesirable? Give reasons, 
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What educative experiences do boys or girls get in the “knock about 
period” that they can not get through any form of organized prevoca- 
tional training? What undesirable educative experiences do they get 
during this same period? 


In the absence of any effective plan for prevocational training, can 
any scheme for vocational education function efficiently from the social 
standpoint? Give reasons. 


Compare the relative advantages and disadvantages of the exercise, 
the pseudo job and the production job, from the standpoint of their 
prevocational training value. From that of their vocational training 
value. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE TRAINING AND DIRECTION OF ABILITY 


Conserving human resources—Whenever the right man is em- 
ployed on the right job, human resources are utilized to better 
advantage. When natural fitness for any occupation is trained 
in the skills, the technical knowledge. and the job intelligence 
necessary to the best performance of the work, human resources 
are equipped for more intelligent service. Society gains still 
again when wise management gives this selected trained ability 
the opportunity to function in employment so as to secure the 
highest results with the least cost in time, material and energy. 
This is utilizing human resources to still better advantage. 

Vocational education and the social conservation program— 
All these things constitute what might be called the social pro- 
gram for conserving human effort. In general, it may be said 
that vocational education aids this program in these ways and 
does so in proportion as it is organized and therefore effective: 


1. It reduces the effort of learning. 

It shortens the period of learning. 

It reduces human effort in the performance of the job. 

It supplements the man with the machine. 

It releases labor and intelligence to be employed elsewhere 

as needed. 

6. It extends man’s command over nature by the discovery of 
new principles and inventions; by the development of new 
labor saving devices; and by the more efficient unit per- 
formance of tasks. 


ote 
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Reducing the Effort of Learning 


In any haphazard or pick up scheme by which a man learns 
to perform a task, human effort is wasted in a number of ways. 
Wherever a learner does not receive the benefit of instruction, 
time and therefore effort are wasted in abortive attempts to learn 
how to do the work. It is safe to say that the overwhelming pro- 
portion of workers in this or any other country go through this 
experience and suffer this loss. 

Learning by guess and try—Left entirely to his own devices in 
attempting to meet the demands of a new occupation or a new 
demand in an old occupation, the worker must rely upon 
the imitation of others; he must learn in a blundering way by 
what might be called the method of trial and error; or he must 
‘make use of both of these devices. Where he is not surrounded by 
other workmen performing the same task, imitation is impossible 
and he must depend entirely on what might be called his own 
experimentation. 

Usually he is required to turn out a product and all too 
often is paid on the basis of what he produces. Consequently 
this observation and imitation of others, even when possible, 
must be accomplished in the midst of his own set task. The 
chance view that he gets at irregular intervals of the work done 
by others is at best fleeting, spasmodic and superficial. -It must 
be remembered also that this learning from the work of others 
under such adverse conditions is attempted by a workman new 
at his task, serving without direction, worried about the immedi- 
ate demands upon him and having no previous skill or training 
on which to build. In short he is a self teacher without skill in 
self teaching, attempting to profit by the work of others through 
chance observation and uncertain imitation. 

Even if this observation and imitation, as happens very infre- 
quently, is open to the learner under favorable conditions, the 
chances are small that he is observing the work of a master per- 
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former. If he relies upon this method, he must assume that the 
one whom he imitates is not only doing the work right, but is 
using correct form, avoiding unnecessary motions, and discharging 
all the details of the task in the best way. Wherever these as- 
sumptions are true and wherever the conditions of observation 
and imitation are favorable, the worker makes progress in man- 
ipulative skill on the job in proportion as he is earnest, ob- 
servant, imitative and capable. 

The inefficiency of the pick up method—Unpromising as are 
the results to be expected from this system of observation and 
imitation under the given conditions of production, the situation 
is much worse when the worker is left to his own devices. He 
has no recourse but his own trials, the checking of his own errors 
and the improvement of his work on the basis of his own experi- 
ence. 

The social cost of the pick up method—In either case, this 
pick up method or unorganized vocational training is sure to re- 
sult in an unnecessarily prolonged learning period; in much poor 
or damaged product, especially during the learning period; in 
wrong ways of doing’ the work; in unnecessary time consuming 
and fatigue producing motions; and in incorrect notions about 
the task in all its details which may have to be corrected com- 
pletely and which can only be corrected at great loss. Worst of 
all, the worker who survives carries all these deficiencies into 
his after career, with resulting damage to product, lowered pro- 
duction, reduced income, lessened morale and an inevitable in- 
crease in the labor turnover. 

To a greater or less extent, according to the special conditions, 
the work of a worker so prepared for his job has to be redone or 
scrapped, causing a wastage of natural material and overhead 
cost, as well as a sad expenditure of misdirected effort and energy, 
all of which is socially wasteful and unnecessary. 

Whether learning by chance observation or by the method of 
trial and error, the workman trained by the pick up plan has 
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only an accidental connection with the details of his job. As 
an imitator he gains from time to time, fleeting glimpses of the 
performance of others, which, as has already been pointed out, 
are more or less superficial. Close observation of the details of 
the job and the way in which these are handled he seldom gets. 
No one has ever told him what the details of his job are; nor 
shown him how they are to be performed; nor why they are to 
be performed in this way; nor the order in which they are to be 
performed; nor their relationship to each other. This is more 
true when deprived of observation and imitation of others he is 
thrown back on his own devices. 

In either event, there is a sad loss of effort due to disregard of 
learning difficulties. He does not know what the points of opera- 
tion are on the job, nor the important things that need to be 
safeguarded or looked after at each of these operating points. 
Nor does he know why these places are “danger places” and 
therefore important places. Nor does he know what are the 
difficulties which he has to face and plan to overcome at each 
of them. Nor does he learn in any systematic or what could be 
called coherent or pedagogical way. | 

As a result of all this, there is a loss of time spent in reaching 
maximum skill and productivity. All this is beside the further 
fact that the learner is deprived of the right which a democracy 
should give him, of learning the right way to do the work in which 
he is engaged so that he may make the most of his assets. 

Right and wrong ways to learn golf—The difference between 
the worker who learns by his own unaided devices, the worker 
who learns by chance observation and imitation, and the worker 
who learns under instruction is very much like the difference be- 
tween the man who learns to play golf by playing alone, the man 
who learns by watching other people, and the man who is taught 
the game by someone having a fair degree of proficiency as a 
player. 

The novice who goes out to practice by himself when the 
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greens are vacant does not understand what he is doing. He 
simply bangs away in a desperate effort to reduce his score from 
day to day. He does not know what is good form in executing a 
shot because he has never seen it. He has no standards of per- 
formance. He does not comprehend what are the learning diffi- 
culties and therefore can not address himself in any effective 
fashion to overcoming them. Once in a while he makes a good 
stroke by accident but does not know why. Consequently he is 
unable to repeat it. When he makes a bad stroke, he does not 
know why. Consequently he is in no position to correct his 
mistake. When he encounters a difficulty he does not recognize 
it until the incident is closed and he is facing the result. Even if 
he did recognize this difficulty, he would not know what to do 
about it. Most unfortunate of all he develops bad habits (form) 
in his playing which it will always be difficult or impossible for 
him to unlearn. Everybody who plays golf knows that the above 
statements are true, but they are no more true of a golfer than 
they are of a workman learning a new job in a shop where there 
is neither a model worker to observe and imitate or an instructor 
to follow. 

Another learner at golf may begin by “tagging along” after 
a golf foursome. Each player in turn is watched as he addresses 
himself to the ball on tee, fairway and green. Later this novice 
undertakes to imitate what he saw. He does not know why the 
motions he imitates were made. He does not even know whether 
these motions are correct. He may be imitating a poor player 
or a good player with bad form succeeding because of natural 
ability in spite of bad form. His model being wrong in either 
event, he acquires from the start of his own play, bad form 
and habits, which interfere with results and which can be un- 
learned only with great difficulty if at all. é 

He may associate himself with a friend in a twosome or help 
to make a foursome in which he is the novice. Unless the friend- 
ship be strong it is altogether likely that his companions are 
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poor players, as good players do not care to play with a beginner. 
As a participant in the game our novice now has a chance, of 
course, to watch more closely the strokes of others. His imita- 
tion of them is therefore under more advantageous circumstances 
than when he watched from afar. Nevertheless it is still imita- 
tion upon which he relies. It is still a poor way to learn unless 
those with whom he is playing have correct form and undertake 
in the progress of the game to give him some instruction. More 
progress is always made in the game by those who have the 
benefit of such favorable circumstances. | 

It still remains true, however, that the great majority of 
golf players learn what they know about the game by playing 
with others and endeavoring to pick up from time to time by 
- observation and experience the increased knowledge and skill 
which will enable them to better their score. This is no different 
from the way in which most of the tasks of the world are learned 
by those fortunate enough to have the chance to watch and to 
that extent profit by the work of others knowing more about a 
tool, a machine or a process. 

Most men who learn to play golf, however, learn under the 
tutelage of a friend who has had some experience at the game. 
They may play in a twosome or a foursome. In either event the 
friend takes a personal interest in the novice. He attempts to do 
the same thing as the golf instructor. He does it less effectively, 
however, not because he is not as much interested, but because he 
has had less experience in the game, is less successful in his own 
play and has not addressed himself to the teaching task. It goes 
almost without saying that to the extent to which such a friend 
has skill that should be imitated, form that needs to be copied, 
talk that inspires interest and encouragement, knowledge of the 
points of difficulty to be met, and the natural ability of an in- 
structor, will the novice learn the game quickly and as it should 
be learned. 

The ideal way—Of course the ideal way to learn the game of 
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golf would be to take golf lessons under a trained instructor. For 
a consideration, this demonstrator and teacher undertakes to 
shorten the learning period and improve the game of the novice. 
To do this he sets up standards in stance and stroke; encourages 
effort; corrects mistakes; and establishes good form through 
repetitive practice. Since he knows the points of difficulty and 
the causes therefor which arise with a novice, he can arrange his 
instruction in a progressive teaching order. He demonstrates as 
well as talks, encourages at the same time he corrects; and lifts 
the learner from one level of performance to another. 

The learner measures his progress by the reduction in the num- 
ber of strokes it takes him to complete the course. The instruc- 
tor measures his success by the progress which the learner makes 
in the correct execution of different plays since this forms the 
basis of more rapid progress in the days to come. This is true 
instruction whether on the golf field or in the shop. Fortunate 
indeed is the worker who has a chance before going to work, or 
after going to work to have the benefit of such training. Invalu- 
able, indeed, to a firm is any foreman able to conserve a new 
worker in this way! 

Right and wrong ways to train workers—In the production 
world all of these methods are found in practice. Two of them 
have been previously described: the novice who learns the best 
he can by himself and the novice who learns by the chance ob- 
servation and imitation of the work of others. When he learns 
under the voluntary instruction of a friendly fellow workman or 
foreman a beginner undoubtedly progresses more quickly and 
realizes his possibilities better than by the other two methods just 
described. The best results, however, are obtained under the 
guidance of a regular instructor, trained in the methods of teach- 
ing, who may be a foreman especially qualified for the task, a 
foreman instructor especially detailed for this service, or an 
expert workman qualified to give instruction with whom the 
novice is put to learn. 
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Making a capable person responsible for training new workers 
and workers at new jobs is the plan which more progressive 
employers are beginning to use in the conservation of new recruits, 
and of workers transferred or promoted from one occupation to 
another. Those who have installed such a plan find in practice 
that it prevents the wastage of material, the wear and tear on 
machines, injury to equipment, reduced output, excessive cost of 
production, idle machines, reduced wages, abortive effort, loss of 
time to the worker, lowered morale and labor turnover. 

The concealed overhead—All these evil results of the hap- 
hazard or pick up methods of learning an occupation go into what 
has already been described as the hidden or concealed overhead 
of costs known to be present in a business but difficult sometimes 
to realize and detect and still more difficult to calculate. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest. of these costs are those due to the poor 
workmanship and poor management found in every division of 
the economic field. Both these weaknesses are in turn due to 
the lack of effective training of workers and of leaders for their 
work. It is a curious fact that, although the emergency war 
training demonstrated the value of vocational education when 
efficiently organized, the American business man, with all his 
reputed keenness to save a dollar and all his reputed resourceful- 
ness in finding ways by which to save it, has very generally 
failed to grasp the sinister importance of poor training in his 
production costs. 

From the standpoint of the production of community wealth 
through the utilization of resources, the loss in this country from 
the concealed overhead must be something enormous. If the sad 
wastage of human effort and natural resources or the unnecessary 
cost of commodities which is inflicted upon the consumer was 
realized, the American people would have long ago demanded 
that more efficient methods of vocational training be employed: 
When these things are fully recognized, this demand will unques- 
tionably be made and enforced. 
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Shortening the Period of Learning 


It is of course evident that any agency which reduces the con- 
cealed overhead in any enterprise makes for the conservation 
and maximum utilization of both human and material resources. 
This is true from the standpoint of the workman as well as of 
the employer. One of the factors which seriously affect this 
problem of costs is the time consumed in getting a job done. 
This fact is universally recognized in industrial production. In- 
deed it might be almost said that it has become a fetish in that 
field. It is just as true, however, in the case of any social or 
civic enterprise. Consequently, anything that will shorten the 
period for learning any human task, whether it be that of a 
school boy or that of a productive worker, contributes to the con- 
servation of human and natural resources. 

If we assume that an individual having no knowledge what- 
ever of some task sets out to learn it, a certain amount of time 
will be required to bring him up to the predetermined degree of 
mastery of that activity. In proportion as this time is reduced 
to the lowest possible minimum, conservation has been promoted 
for the following reasons: | 

Training as a time saver—The quicker a worker is brought 
up to required skill, the quicker the loss from unsatisfactory 
service is removed. The quicker he arrives at productive 
capacity, the quicker does he become an asset instead of a lia- 
bility and the quicker do his deficiencies disappear from the 
overhead cost of the business. The quicker he arrives at full 
earning ability, the quicker is he able to market his own assets 
in the most effective way. It is equally true that he is of more 
value to the industry or the occupation as a competent worker 
than as a learner. Consequently, the sooner he learns the sooner 
he becomes a desirable asset to the industry and the sooner that 
industry becomes able to pay him a desirable wage. 

Let us assume a situation where a helper in some line of pro- 
duction must serve seven years to qualify for a licensed exami- 
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nation. All experience shows, however, that an ordinary work- 
man can secure that capacity in three years. Here we have a 
serious loss not only to the workman himself but to the industry 
as well. In making this statement, the writers are aware that 
it is contrary to the theory of long-term apprenticeship held by 
many employers and representatives of organized labor. We 
have no quarrel with the institution of apprenticeship. It is 
a thing in which the authors firmly believe. We do not believe, 
however, that it is to the advantage of either the employer, the 
apprentice, or the union to prolong this period of learning beyond 
that required to train the apprentice thoroughly in the practice 
of the craft under modern conditions. The truth as to what 
length of apprenticeship should be required for many so-called 
skilled trades today lies somewhere between the traditional idea 
of a long term of more or less uneducative experience and the 
current idea that the so-called apprentice should be made a 
rapid productive worker at once by confining him to one simple 
task or operation. It is probably safe to say that both of these 
views are equally destructive and unsound and equally vicious 
in their results upon natural and human conservation. 

The abuse of apprenticeship—As a matter of-fact (in this 
question of apprenticeship) very little attention has been paid 
to the actual time required to train effectively. On the one 
hand the unions have constantly stood for the idea that no one 
should be admitted to full participation in a craft until maturity ; 
hence their interest in seeing that the apprentice does not become 
a journeyman too young. On the other hand, the employer has 
seen in the prolonged apprenticeship period an opportunity to 
secure from the apprentice considerable work which he would 
otherwise have to give to a Journeyman or to a fully competent 
worker and which he can secure from an apprentice at less than 
the going rate. 

Apparently the lack of real educative experience for most 
apprentices during this long period of time serving has both- 
ered neither union nor employer. The whole institution has 
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become in too many quarters a device for marking time and for 
exploitation. In many cases where union and employer have 
agreed upon an apprenticeship arrangement, the length of the 
period of so-called instruction has not been determined by any 
factors making for efficient training. Nor has the length of the 
period of apprenticeship had anything to do with the real 
demands upon the apprentice or the time required to enable him 
to meet those demands effectively. This will become all too 
apparent whenever the apprentice is restored to his ancient place 
and the instruction is standardized and given to him in an organ- 
ized way. 

We venture to predict that the time will come when both 
employers and unions will have to face the question of appren- 
ticeship as a device for conserving youth and human resources 
rather than as a device either for exploitation or for the avoid- 
ance of trade difficulties. 

“Easing” the beginner into his job—lIt is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that in learning any task, the speed with which 
a learner secures a grasp of it is largely affected by what psychol- 
ogists call inhibitive factors. If he is scared or confused, for 
example, to that extent his thinking machine stops working. In 
other words, anything which distracts his attention and prevents 
his concentration upon the task to be learned or the experience 
to be acquired, slows down the learning process. Within recent 
years it has been found possible by analysis to determine what 
are commonly called the learning difficulties which accompany 
various kinds of learning jobs. Suppose a boy is starting to learn 
the carpenter trade. Because they happen to be putting the 
sheathing on a roof, he is sent up there to drive nails. The expe- 
rienced worker or the foreman thinks nothing of going up on 
the roof because he is used to it. The boy, however, has not 
been in the habit of working on a sloping roof where he must 
hold on with one hand and drive nails with the other. Under 
these circumstances he will invariably devote most of his think- 
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ing to the problem of holding on and not to the proper fastening 
of sheathing. 

Evidently any learner who must devote 75% of his mind to 
the problem of self-preservation and only 25% of it to his job will 
not progress very rapidly. If as his first experience in driving 
nails that boy had been given work on the ground floor, he would 
have been relieved of his fear, which in this case was the inhibi- 
tive factor, and could have given all his attention to learning his 
job. . 

One of the authors has seen a strong, able-bodied man required 
for the first time to handle an “air gun” so frightened that he 
shook all over. The experienced worker derides this thing 
because he has forgotten his early experiences. Such things as 
fear, new and strange surroundings, the demand for prolonged 
attention to a task, resulting in mental fatigue, the necessity of 
mastering involved processes all play their part in retarding the 
progress of a learner unless his training experiences are so pre- 
sented to him that he does not get all these things at one time. 
He needs to be gradually “eased” into them and eased into them 
so that each experience paves the way for the next in the most 
effective teaching order. 

It is probably safe to say that in any plant or enterprise where 
no systematic instruction is given, this inhibition of the worker 
is present as a hidden cause of poor workmanship not under- 
stood and not regarded as of any importance even if recognized. 
It often results in a tremendous overhead which is entirely 
concealed. 

In proportion as there can be set up what can be called an effec- 
tive progressive order of instruction through which these learning 
difficulties are minimized, and through which the individual uses 
to the maximum what he has already learned in mastering the 
new job, the training period will be correspondingly reduced and 
the training given correspondingly improved. 
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Reducing Human Effort 


Imagine a situation where there was no transmission of know]l- 
edge from one generation to another. As each generation died, 
it took with it everything that it had acquired in the way of 
knowledge and skill. It is easy to see that there would have 
been no progress and each generation would remain at a very 
low level of savagery, since it would acquire only what it could 
learn during its own life span. This situation does not exist to 
the extreme just described. Each generation does transmit, in 
some way, not only its own acquirements but that of all preced- 
ing generations. If this were not done, the human race would 
not progress. The most precious asset of any people is this 
heritage of social knowledge and skill. While this is true, few 
people realize what a tremendous amount of lost motion and 
wasted effort is expended in passing on this priceless heritage 
from one age to another. Our ordinary processes of transmission 
are crude, expensive and inefficient because the machinery for 
this service is unorganized. 

Any agency, therefore, which promotes the rapid and complete 
transmission of racial experience to individuals at any time dur- 
ing their lifetime, promotes the conservation of resources. The 
extent to which organized vocational education can and does 
do this is but little recognized at present. Most people are just 
beginning to realize how crude is our process of training workers 
and how wasteful is our failure to give them the instruction by 
which they may profit from the experience of others in the most 
effective way. 

If it be assumed that economic efficiency is a social demand 
so insistent as to create a corresponding social duty of helping 
every worker meet this demand, then he has a right to the her- 
itage of knowledge and skill pertaining to his work, yet the 
modern. world is denying this right to him. This is said with 
full recognition of the degree to which the diffusion of informa- 
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tion has been facilitated in our day by such agencies as the 
telegraph, the telephone and the printing press. 

Pathetic lack of training facilities—In the field of vocational 
education the lack of effective means and methods for transmit- 
ting skills and functioning knowledge is pathetic. With the 
exception of the professions, which are favored vocations of col- 
lege grade and well provided for, there is not in the United States 
one single calling, pursuit, trade or occupation for which a com- 
plete and efficient training process has been established that 
reaches and meets all the needs of all its workers. Not 5% 
of our productive workers have any opportunity to secure 
organized training in skills through shops, farms or schools. 

All the schools thus far established, including correspondence 
schools, have diffused technical knowledge to less than 10% 
of the farmers and mechanics of this nation. It is doubtful 
whether there are at the present time as many as 100,000 nom- 
inal apprentices among the more than 13,000,000 wage earners 
employed in American industries and, if by apprentice we mean 
one who is receiving systematic instruction as a learner in shop 
or school, there are less than 25,000 real apprentices (or less than 
one to every 440 persons) employed in industrial pursuits. Out- 
side of a few trades less affected by specialization, the old appren- 
ticeship has ceased to exist and even in these it is rarely found 
outside of the larger cities and manufacturing centers. Only in 
spots here and there do we find the beginnings of a new appren- 
ticeship in the efforts of corporation schools and part time exten- 
tion classes to help new recruits in a small number of employ- 
ments. All the day industrial trade courses thus far established 
are enrolling annually about 60,000 adolescents in preparatory 
courses, leading to a total of less than 20 out of approxi- 
mately 3,000 industrial occupations recognized by the U. S. 
Census Reports. If we direct our attention to the ten dominant 
manufacturing lines having the largest number of employees, 
we find that nine have no recognized national plan for training; 
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three are not credited in the Government reports with even one 
local school; while at least four are not represented by a single 
recognized text book furnishing information in practical form 
concerning the machines, operations and processes used in the 
business. | | 

Sad lack of teaching material—Not only is training conspic- 
uous by its absence, but when attempted it is too often poorly 
done. The efforts of shops to confer skills on beginners are 
greatly handicapped by the poor instruction given by foremen 
or expert workmen entirely untrained for their task and by the 
emphasis laid upon production at the expense of education. In 
some lines there are no text books for use in conferring technical 
knowledge. Where text books are used, few meet the real needs 
of either learner or adult. Usually they are written by tech- 
nicians who know the theory of the operations and processes used, 
but do not know from experience the practice. As a result they 
fail to understand the real problems and needs of the worker. 
Consequently, the text book is too general, too abstract, too 
technical—in short, ‘over the head” of those who need it most. 
On the other hand, those who do possess the real skill and knowl- 
edge needed do not know how to put it down on paper or lack 
the time and opportunity to do so with any degree of effectiveness. 

“Rediscovering America” unnecessarily—There are only two 
ways by which a man can secure skill and knowledge in any 
occupation. He may get it, as has just been described, with the 
help of others who give him the benefit of what they themselves 
know, as where one farmer teaches another how to plant pota- 
toes. The only other method, as has been pointed out, is by his 
own experimentation, where by repeated trials he learns how to 
do his work or why he should do it that way. 

Whenever, as the result of the experiences of others, the cor- 
rect procedure has been worked out for performing any task 
the use of the time and the energy of the new learner to redis- 
cover it does not pay, and should be as unnecessary as the redis- 
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covery of America. For a long time men have known how to 
perform all the standard operations on a metal lathe, yet every 
day novices, for lack of training when needed, are muddling their 
way through to a rediscovery of the same operations. Farmers 
have long known how best to rejuvenate soils, but every day 
new farmers are learning the same lesson by sad experience. 

When new procedures have to be worked out, however, or new 
facts have to be discovered, experiment is the only device that 
can be used. Hence laboratories and research departments. On 
the other hand, all knowledge and all skills once established can 
and should be transmitted wherever needed to prevent the social 
waste of ill directed, blundering experimentation. Since the great 
bulk of what may be called job training is drill in standardized 
practice, experimentation is wasteful and inefficient. It might 
also be said in passing that even where experimentation must 
be used to discover new facts or new procedures, it must start 
with a knowledge of known facts and use known procedures. 
Every step in the development of the aéroplane and the radio 
mechanism has been taken in this way, but so have all forward 
steps in every discovery and invention 

All research work is most successful when it uses such pro- 
cedures or methods as have already been found efficient. Both 
in the training of research men and in the training of workers | 
for all occupations, the degree to which they are saved experi- 
mentation in order to discover correct ways for doing their work 
makes for the conservation of time, energy and money. 

One of the authors entered upon the career of teaching with 
no professional preparation. During some ten or fifteen years 
of service he gradually learned by experiment something of the 
technique of teaching. He learned that if he taught things in 
certain ways his students seemed to grasp them. On the other 
hand, if he presented things in other ways, they failed to under- 
stand. About fifteen years of this sort of experience, he was 
fortunate enough to secure some training for teaching. He 
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found very much to his surprise that all the successful devices 
and methods which he had acquired by painful experiment, pain- 
ful not only to him, but to his students as well, were well known 
practices in the profession. 

Had he known them at the beginning of his teaching career, he 
probably would not have “muddled” for so long and taught so 
little. Nor would it have been necessary for him to improve his 
technique by so long a period of experimentation at the expense 
of his students. This is just as true of any other pursuit, agri- 
cultural, industrial, or commercial, as it is of teaching. 

Shortening the period of learning—We will shorten the period 
of learning for people in any line of work in proportion as we 
develop two things: first, the standardized procedures in the per- 
formance or teaching of processes; and second, standardized pro- 
cedures in the teaching or transmitting of processes to learners. 
The first step is to determine the most efficient way of doing a 
job and the second is to transmit that most efficient way to the 
learner as quickly and as thoroughly as possible. Only as we 
determine and use both can we reduce the period of learning to 
the minimum; conserve the workers’ time; promote the conserva- 
tion of resources; and increase social wealth for use in realizing 
desirable social ends. 

There are doubtless many different ways to perform any oper- 
ation or task, but there is only one best way to secure desirable 
results at least cost. Every golfer knows from his own expe- 
rience and that of others that different players use every con- 
ceivable variety of stance and stroke and fare accordingly. Every 
successful golfer knows that there is one best way or at the most 
only a few best ways to perform any detail of the game and 
those who master it rise to proficiency according to their natural 
aptitude or ability. Consequently, the first step in training a 
good golfer is to give him from the start this approved practice. 
Hence the high desirability of learning from a good player who 
has mastered it. 
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It is equally true that there are many different ways or 
methods of teaching others this standardized procedure, but 
there is only one best way to secure desirable results in the 
learner at least cost. There are many excellent golfers who are 
poor instructors of beginners because, while they have mastered 
the correct playing of the game, they have not mastered the 
best method of conferring this upon others. 

Knowing and teaching—It is one thing for a foreman to know 
the most effective methods of performing a given operation, but 
it is an entirely different thing for him to know how to transmit 
this effectively to the novice. He is much more likely to be 
master of the process than master of the art of “putting over” 
to others what he knows or can do. It is probably safe to say 
that occupations are nearer to a meeting of minds on standard- 
ized procedure in the performance of different tasks than 
instructors from either shops or schools are on standardized pro- 
cedure for teaching approved practices. 

Giving instruction as needed—A most casual observation will 
show that it is impossible to give people a complete equipment 
for life at any one time or period. They are continually in need 
of adaptation and readaptation to changing demands and there- 
fore continually in need of additional assistance. This has 
already been discussed in previous chapters. It is Just as true 
for training in the economic field as in any other field. 

The recognized principle in vocational education is that such 
training is effective in proportion as it is given to an individual 
at the time that he needs it for immediate use. The cold storage 
plan of giving the adolescent or youth large quantities of infor- 
mation with the hope that he may be able to use it in after years 
as demands require has never been found effective. The funda- 
mental principle of effective vocational education is that every 
man should be given what he wants at the time that he wants it. 
When this principle is carried out in practice his period of learn- 
ing is obviously greatly shortened. He is relieved of the neces- 
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sity for experimentation and of the necessity for relying upon 
cold storage information and training which was not only poorly 
comprehended when received but having laid dormant and 
unused has become obsolete or passed beyond the power of 
effective recall and application. On the other hand, instruction 
as needed helps him over his difficulties one by one as they arise. 

It is just as foolish to talk about complete preparation for a 
life occupation as it is to talk about complete preparation for 
citizenship. The idea that somehow we can give a youth all the 
knowledge or skill he needs upon which he may draw as a never 
failing and sufficient help in meeting social or economic duties 
is absurd, but held by so many people that it interferes with 
every attempt to make the schools an adjusting rather than a 
cold storage agency. They should be touchstones giving help as 
needed. They certainly cannot function as they should in a 
democracy as long as they continue to be regarded as universal 
panaceas conferring upon immature and inexperienced youth a 
complete equipment for every rapidly changing social and eco- 
nomic duty and responsibility. When this is fully realized 
among other sweeping changes in our educational policies and 
practices will be the establishment at public expense of adult 
education of every conceivable kind, social as well as economic. 

It has already been shown that the main aim of education 
should be training in the habit of resourceful thinking to meet 
situations. This training is best done when any individual deal- 
ing with a problem is assisted just enough to help him over a 
difficulty he cannot solve alone, and thus give him a fresh start 
for his own independent thinking. As missing facts are supplied 
he is started on the road toward using them to meet the situation 
which confronts him. ‘The ideal teacher really performs the 
same service as a pusher does on a transcontinental train. When 
this train comes to a grade so steep that it cannot mount on its 
own power, a pusher engine behind pushes it over the grade and 
then leaves it to proceed again on its own power, this process 
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being repeated wherever necessary. This sort of*pusher work 
is the highest type of efficient instruction. _ 

Vocational education as a “Pusher Device”—In its very nature 
vocational education for most productive occupations serves most 
successfully as a “pusher” rather than a “cold storage” device. 
Its declared aim is to fit persons to meet the demands of employ- 
ments. In industry and agriculture at least and more than we 
usually recognize in commerce, these demands are constantly 
changing, as has already been described. 

This constant need for adaptation and readaptation of work- 
ers to changing devices and methods can be met only as training 
is given when needed to help them over immediate difficulties 
with new problems. Not long ago, for example, a new method 
of treating dough reduced the time required for fermentation 
from about six hours to about thirty minutes. The diffusion of 
information concerning this new process is not only vital to many 
bakers, but a pusher service in vocational education. 

It has also been pointed out that men rise through any line 
of industry from one specialized employment to another, step 
by step, largely in the same way that a child learns to climb 
from one step or tread to another. Each job in the line that he 
holds gives him some experience as an aid to promotion, but 
the next job makes some additional or special demands requiring 
skill or knowledge which he must get. 

Again, vocational education should serve as the emergency 
device by furnishing him quickly and directly with what he 
wants as an aid in his next advance. As the movement for effi- 
ciency in the use of human effort has progressed, it has brought 
in its wake the subdivision of tasks, the specialization of employ- 
ments, and large scale production of which we will doubtless 
have still more rather than less. As occupations have tended 
to become less general and more and more differentiated and 
specific, the demands for skill and knowledge have become imme- 
diate, direct, and very specific. Only as vocational education 
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adapts itself*to these conditions will it be able to function as a 
real service to productive workers, and it may be truthfully said 
will workers avail themselves of this service. Their test is the 
very practical one: “Will what you offer to give the really help 
me in my present job or the one I want to get?” 

All these considerations explain why the traditional four-year 
apprenticeship course for prospective journeymen so earnestly 
offered by trade schools a few years ago have virtually become 
obsolete, why the general evening class giving full or complete 
courses in mathematics and drawing to tradesmen have been 
supplanted almost everywhere by short direct unit courses, each 
dealing with some unit phase of the subject; and why these unit 
courses are offered tandem style one after the other so that the 
worker student may take only one or more of such courses as he 
needs or may take them all. When, for example, a two-year 
evening course for garage men was established ten years ago, it 
advertised instruction in one long course as automobile repair 
work. Now it advertises unit courses in frames and axles, gears 
and transmissions, carburetors, gasoline engines, ignition and 
magnetos, starting and lighting. 

Knowledge for use—Organized knowledge taught for imme- 
diate use also has obvious pedagogical advantages over organ- 
ized knowledge with deferred value for future use. When the 
farmer who is about to be ruined by the insects that have taken 
possession of his crop is taught how to destroy them, he has a 
vital need and therefore a vital interest in the information that 
causes him to give intense attention to instructions. His training 
has a very concrete motive—the saving of his crop, and, to use 
the language of the schools, may be said to be motivated. To 
realize the difference in the attitude of the learner and the results 
gained from such motivated education and the teaching of facts 
as unmotivated information for possible future use, one need 
only compare this farmer with a high school boy in a rural com- 
munity dawdling over a page in his zodlogy describing the insect. 
pests that infest different plants. 
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Whether it be a shop, office, farm or home operated by the 
school or whether it be an employment for wage from which the 
learner comes to a class for help, he not only knows what he 
needs in his work and for his promotion but he also possesses 
a real participating experience with tools, operations and pro- 
cesses that is immediate and vivid. He comes knowing what 
he needs to help him and returns to apply what he has learned. 
This apperceptive basis or background of experience is very con- 
crete. With it the learner thinks in a very concrete way. He 
expects and is interested in instruction that applies to his - 
problems in concrete terms and solves his difficulties in a con- 
crete way. Entirely aside from its value in helping a worker 
to meet the demands of his occupation, such instruction is more 
likely to develop in him the reflective habit than almost any 
other experience in life—the tendency to think things out for 
himself rather than rely upon memory and upon a conclusion of 
undigested facts having no application, so far as he can see, to his 
need. 

Thinking for a purpose—Power to do results from resourceful 
thinking which is not a general faculty but a special mental habit 
and therefore developed by repetitive practice in the intelligent 
use of facts to meet concrete situations. This requires an under- 
standing of this concrete situation: a selection of the facts bear- 
ing on it and the use of correct thinking procedures in applying 
these concrete facts to the concrete problem to be solved. 

There are three ways, for example, to give a machinist power 
in using mathematics for cutting gears of different sizes td gain 
specified results in power and speed. One would require him to 
study, years before he ever sees a lathe or a gear cut, all the 
general mathematics from arithmetic to calculus that are involved 
in the derivation of the formulas used in gear cutting. A second 
would be to teach him all these formulas about gear cutting at 
a later date but operate no lathe. A third would be to teach 
him formulas and their use to get answers for real purposes at 
the time he must have them to cut gears. Only the last plan 
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gives either the ability to use mathematics in the operation or 
the training in resourceful thinking that constitutes real power 
to do. 

Perhaps most of this chapter can be summarized in the state- 
ment that in proportion as training is given at the time when 
it is really needed does the mind of the learner go along in its 
thinking processes with that of the teacher. Assuming a capable 
teacher, this is true economy of time, money and effort in training. 

Setting up instruction in progressive order—lIt is clear that 
- every man suffers loss in effort who learns any task through his 
own unaided attempts or who, aided only by chance observation 
and imitation, learns it in a casual or accidental way. He might 
be said to be continually stepping on his own feet. In this way 
his period of learning is unnecessarily prolonged, a thing which 
can only be avoided by some plan of organized instruction which 
will set up a progressive order of learning and put him through 
it. Only by this sort of orderly, cumulative training is it pos- 
sible to prevent one learning experience from interfering with 
another, and to make each experience serve in turn as a prepara- 
tion for the next. 

In many day vocational schools, for illustration, we find pro- 
vision for a series of job experiences which each pupil must get 
in the shop of the school. We also find provision for distinct 
courses of related shop or technical knowledge such as drawing 
and mathematics, and industrial sciences. These are taught in 
class rooms to groups of students, sometimes by separate trades, 
sometimes from mixed trades. Under these conditions, an indi- 
vidual faced with the task of performing a certain job in the 
shop usually finds that certain parts of the technical knowledge 
necessary for this job have been given him from one to three 
months previously, while other parts of this necessary informa- 
tion he has not been taught at all because as the course was laid 
out they are scheduled to be taught at a later date. This, of 
course, seriously interferes with his ability to do the shop work 
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intelligently, and, correspondingly, with his training in the intel- 
ligent use of facts to guide skill. 

The vocational training for any occupation given by a school 
will be effective in proportion as it is able to tie up shop expe- 
riences with functioning knowledge so that the pupil gets help 
from the class at the time that he needs it for use in the shop, 
and gets experiences in the shop which will help him to under- 
stand what is taught in the class. This is a goal attained by 
virtually no institution today. We believe that it will never 
be attained until the individual instruction of pupil in both shop 
work and shop knowledge takes the place of group instruction. 

This can only be done by substituting the project method of 
training for the present method of separate courses for shop 
work, for mathematics, for drawing, for science, for shop Eng- 
lish, and other subjects. This is simply proposing that a pupil 
serve full time under a capable instructor, as the industrial 
apprentice did under a competent journeyman, on the shop floor 
and its adjacent room facilities. Such an instructor would give 
help when needed by the pupil on his project, putting him on 
his own effort in his work and assisting him as a “pusher device” 
over difficulties only when necessary. Such a plan would give, 
as no other can, interest, self-reliance, initiative, resourceful use 
of facts to meet situations, and power of intelligent thinking in 
the vocation. All this amounts to saying that vocational educa- 
tion will succeed in reducing the learning period in proportion 
as we are able to cut out “cold storage” knowledge on the one 
hand, and to train in the use of “functioning knowledge” on the 
other. 

From the standpoint of whether or not they set up the most 
effective progressive order of learning the manipulative processes, 
the shop experiences given by most vocational schools are very 
much open to question. Perhaps most distressing of all is the 
fact that virtually all the apprenticeship training in this country 
does not recognize either the value of progressive steps in learn- 
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ing shop projects, or of giving the why of things at the time the 
how is being taught. 

This applies equally to apprenticeship schemes which are with- 
out supplementary class instruction, and to those where the class 
is added to the training scheme. To advocate a progressive order 
of learning for the worker in any task in order to shorten the 
period of learning is to do exactly what is done when a standard- 
ized procedure is set up in any shop process itself. 

No learning vs. a learning period—It has been unquestionably 
demonstrated that the man of superior intelligence and strong 
ambition will succeed somehow in getting his training. Many 
other men, however, who would prove to be excellent on the job 
if properly trained, fail in securing the necessary ability and 
skill when left entirely to unorganized training. They lack the 
persistence necessary to overcome the handicaps of the pick up 
methods of learning. This means that many men who would 
prove a highly desirable asset to an occupation are never able 
to master it for lack of systematic assistance. They are poten- 
tial assets to the business which are not realized upon and their 
number is far greater than is commonly realized. 

Reducing the turnover—Under the pressure of war conditions 
and with organized and effective training provided, competent 
workers were made out of thousands of men and women who 
never in the world could have learned their work if obliged to 
do so in the usual way. If it be accepted as a principle that the 
social order prospers in proportion as every individual realizes 
his highest potential capacities, then this great body of people 
capable of better things, who under present conditions are left 
to work at inferior jobs, represent a sad failure to realize on 
potential human assets—a failure that is a grave hindrance to 
social progress. 

The surest way to reduce the labor turnover in any plant is 
to train its workers properly. The experience of firms that have 
seen this to be true substantiate this statement. In the case of 
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many individuals, organized and efficient instruction means the 
difference between no learning at all and the shortest learning 
period which will bring them up to capacity. The whole pre- 
ceding discussion can be summed up in the statement that voca- 
tional education, in proportion as it is efficient and organized, 
increases the wealth which can be produced from natural 
resources by reducing the period of learning so as to bring an 
individual up to satisfactory standards of achievement in the 
minimum time. # 

Reducing effort in performing a job—The ideal conditions in 
any place where work is to be done would be gained if every 
employee was doing his task in the best possible way. This 
would mean that every worker practiced correct form in the 
performance of his task; that he possessed all the necessary 
information helpful in his employment; that he had developed 
job intelligence in the use of this knowledge adequate to the 
best performance of his task; that he reached high standards 
of workmanship approved by the business; and that he was able 
to perform his task with the required speed and without unneces- 
sary fatigue to himself. 

Under such conditions the maximum product will be secured 
at the minimum cost. In proportion as these conditions do not 
exist, we have increased production costs due to ignorance result- 
ing in misapplied effort and the wastage of time and material; 
we have fatigue with all its attendant evils; and we have trouble, 
not only between the employee and the management, but also 
between the employees themselves, with all its attendant train 
of cost-producing factors. 

An analysis of many cases of friction in a wide range of indus- 
trial plants has shown that the fundamental cause is almost 
always the absence of one or more of the fundamental require- 
ments listed above. Evidently, vocational education becomes a 
great cost-reducing agency in proportion as it succeeds in equip- 
ping the individual quickly and easily with correct form, func- 
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tioning knowledge, job intelligence, standards of workmanship, 
and the ability to meet requirements without undue fatigue. 

Looking facts in the face—It might be said in passing that 
the success of any vocational training scheme depends in the last 
analysis on the degree to which it attains the objectives just 
described. Any vocational training school or any other scheme 
of training men for occupations must face a very real and prac- 
tical test instead of a theoretical and philosophical one. It must 
face facts as they are and not as it thinks they are or ought to 
be. It must give knowledge which does function and not knowl- 
edge which people think ought to function. It must set up stand- 
ards and these standards must be those of the occupation, and not 
what the school dreams they ought to be or will be some time 
in the future. It must give training in processes as they are 
actually performed, not in processes as they are adapted and 
changed to meet the conveniences of the school. It must train 
under actual working conditions, not under pseudo conditions. 
If it does these things, it performs the service for which it is 
established. If it fails to do them, it has proved false to its 
purpose, its trust and its opportunity. 


Supplementing Man by the Machine 


The whole development of the last 200 years has been possible 
because we have learned to supplement the man by the machine. 
Man unaided can do but little; coupled with a machine he does 
much. The digging of the Panama Canal shows this. If the 
primitive method of scooping up dirt with the hands, loading it 
into baskets and transporting it by man power had been used, 
the canal would never have been dug. The work of the modern 
world is carried on not by men, nor by machines, but by teams 
of men and machines. We talk about automatic machines or 
specialized machines as if those machines were capable of doing 
tasks by themselves. They cannot and they do not. Somewhere 
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behind the machines is the man who contributes his share to the 
work of the partnership. This contribution may be large or it 
may be small. In skilled wood carving where only a few simple 
tools are used, the man contributes most, while the tender of the 
open hearth furnace contributes but a small part to the work of 
the team in producing steel. 

Team play between man and machine—Regardless of the rel- 
ative amounts contributed by the man and by the machine, the 
effort fails unless both contributions are thoroughly and effec- 
tively made. Unless every operating point on the job, whether 
human or mechanical, is thoroughly and effectively covered, the 
job is a failure. This means that for every job a man must be 
trained to do his part, large or small. Unless he is effectively 
trained to do his part, the job fails. As the value of the machine 
rises, and the value of the quantity of goods produced increases, 
a higher degree of proficiency on the part of the worker becomes 
more and more necessary. ) 

When the open hearth process was comparatively primitive, 
the heater and his gang did all the work at the furnace, by hand. 
The furnace itself was a very crude structure, and the amount 
of metal cast in a day was very small as contrasted with the huge 
output at the present time. The inventor now surrounds the open 
hearth furnace with a multitude of labor-saving devices which 
performs all the laborious work, formerly performed by hand, 
of charging the furnace, drawing the heat and casting the billet. 
The heater in charge of the furnace and his assistants, however, 
~ are now charged with the responsibility for many tons of molten 
steel having a high value. A mistake at any operating point 
would ruin the product and bring great loss. Consequently, 
there is more need that the few workmen still left at the furnace 
to handle the whole process, including the machines utilized, 
should be proficient in the part they have to play. Obvious as 
this is, many steel companies fail to recognize it and still suffer 
large losses annually because of the lack of proficiency on the 
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part of the operating crew such as effective training would 
guarantee. 

Change and shift accentuate need for training—While many 
deplore the onward march of the machine and the specialization 
of tasks following in its wake, nothing is more certain than that 
we are to have more inventions and more improved machines for 
doing the work of the world. Indeed, the invention of new 
machines will always keep step with the discovery of new pro- 
cesses, new operations, new synthetic materials, and new demands 
for reducing costs in all processes. } 

Let it be granted that the part of the worker, whether large 
or small, in the operation of the machine, requires that he be 
trained properly to discharge his task. With the change and 
shift in the progress of machines, their increase in number and 
their applications to new processes and new fields only accentuate 
the need for the training of all those teamed with these machines 
in the performance of any task. The very rapidity with which 
the changes in what.might be called the world of the machine 
takes place makes constantly more acute the need that the 
workman become adjusted to meet new demands. , The machine 
makes new requirements upon him which he cannot meet by his 
own efforts. He needs the help of systematic instruction. In 
proportion as such instruction is given, will the work of the 
world be carried on more efficiently and natural resources be 
conserved. 

Machines and quantity production require more and better 
training—The quantity production methods of our day are con- 
stantly substituting for old machines, new and intricate devices 
representing an investment of considerable sums of money, and 
are using these machines to mill or handle enormous quantities 
of material. Any mistake on the part of a worker in the per- 
formance of his task may result in damage to either machine or 
material in the course of an hour, whose total is far beyond the 
loss that would be caused by any damage to the product of an 
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ancient hand worker upon which he had spent a year of labor. 
Under these circumstances whatever the amount of the contri- 
bution of the man to the process, what he does must be done 
right. Consequently, instead of the introduction of machines 
making the training of workers unnecessary or unimportant, 
exactly the opposite is true. 

The printer of the sixteenth century who set wooden type by 
hand and with a Gutenberg press made with great labor a 
few impressions on a small sheet was the wonder of his day. Any 
mistake he made caused but little damage to his machine or 
material. Today, copy is set on the linotype at the rate of 4,000 
ems an hour. It is then plated and brought on a speed press 
where 10,000 impressions are made in an hour. Any mistake 
made by any worker anywhere along the line means great 
destruction of material and possibly very serious damage to the 
machines. Consequently, there never was a time in the history 
‘of the world when training in the printing industry was so needed 
as today, a thing which the National Typothete of America rec- 
ognizes probably more than any other national organization of 
employers and the International Typographical Union more than 
any other national organization of employees. 

Largely owing to tradition, many leaders in vocational educa- 
tion have failed to realize these facts. There is still a strong 
feeling in many quarters that vocational education is only worth 
while when given to those individuals whose contributions to the 
team job of man and machine is large. As a result they think 
of vocational training only for what they call “the skilled crafts.” 
This mistake is based partly on the feeling that specialized tasks 
are not economically respectable, partly on the belief that the 
specialized worker is only the slave of the machine and not its 
coworker, and partly on the assumption not justified by the facts, 
that no training is needed for the specialized worker. 

So much emphasis is being laid in vocational schools on the 
idea of training only for the skilled trades to the neglect of the 
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workers in all other occupations, that there is considerable danger 
of creating, through this discrimination, a new aristocracy in 
education, the very thing which we decry in the modern high 
school when it fits for the professions only. 


Releasing Labor 


It has already been shown how science and invention result 
from organized vocational training. The effect of this science 
and invention appears in the development of new processes, in 
the modification of old processes, and in the creation of labor 
saving devices and machines. The whole trend of science and 
invention has been to substitute the machine for the man, thus 
releasing human labor which becomes available in other lines, if 
properly conserved. 

Readapting men—The labor so released becomes a potential 
asset to the state because it increases available human resources. » 
The extent to which this released labor becomes an asset depends 
upon the degree to which it is utilized in other occupations or 
jobs in which it is needed and which are socially desirable. 

One striking illustration of this occurred in the period between 
1850 and 1870, when our Eastern seaboard witnessed the break- 
ing down of the old American Merchant Marine through the 
substitution of steam for sails. As a result men of all degrees of 
capacity, from the Master Mariner down, found themselves 
unable or unwilling to continue seafaring activities in steam 
driven vessels. During this period the Eastern coast was dotted 
with places where exceedingly capable and experienced mariners, 
many of them still in the prime of life, eked out an existence by 
keeping small grocery stores, or cultivating small plots of land 
or living as well as they could on their small savings. This was 
a failure to utilize, by the readaptation of these men to new 
occupations, their undoubted abilities in other ways. 

Perhaps a still more striking illustration has been the effect of 
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the Volstead Act in wiping out the saloon. This threw out of 
employment a very large group of men who had been success- 
fully employed in bar keeping and kindred pursuits. Their train- 
ing and experience suddenly became valueless to them as a 
means of support, except in so far as a few of them have been 
able to use it in such occupations as short order restaurants and 
soft drink parlors. The recognition of this situation brought a 
serious proposal that the government should undertake training 
courses preparing these men for successful entrance into other 
occupations. 

Undoubtedly both the introduction of steam and the passing 
of the Volstead Act created a tremendous disturbance in the 
economic life of a great many people. It must be remembered 
that not only were many workers affected by the changing con- 
ditions but their families and dependents as well. Some day a 
far-seeing democracy will see to it, when sweeping changes occur, 
releasing large quantities of valuable labor assets, that this labor 
is properly conserved by being helped through training to con- 
tribute more effectively in other employments for which it is 
fitted. 

The individual and the total social job—Like everyone else, 
the authors must accept as sound the proposition that, wherever 
possible, any machine which can do a piece of work or any part 
of a piece of work formerly performed entirely by a human 
being should be substituted for that human being. In other 
words, we should never ask a man to do what a machine can do. 
Whether we accept this principle or not as a policy, it is inev- 
itable. It is just exactly what is occurring all around us all the 
time and is only man’s effort to get greater results, in his battle 
with nature, at less cost. 

Those who do not accept this policy as desirable and unavoid- 
able fail to realize that the job of society is infinite in scope, and 
therefore not limited as to kinds of occupations, numbers of 
occupations, changes in occupations or the effect of these changes 
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on individuals, regrettable in some instances as these may be. 
The social job is a total job and not a series of specialized jobs 
or employments in water-tight compartments. Society’s problem 
is to get the whole job done; individuals are only the means to 
an end far more important. They are of value to society in pro- 
portion as they contribute to the performance of the social job. 
Therefore, they must be shifted from one employment to another 
in the interest of social economy and efficiency. It seems hard 
to say, but nevertheless it is true, that this process must go on, 
even where hardship to the individual results. Whenever society 
makes the demand upon the individual that he shall adapt him- 
self or readapt himself in an efficient way to a new or a changed 
employment, it is a public duty to help him meet the new require- 
ments. He must bé given in some effective way the necessary 
training in skills and technical knowledge and job intelligence, 
whatever these may be. 

The social job being infinite, there is always opportunity for 
efficient human employment and effort no matter how much that 
labor and effort in any field may be relieved by mechanical 
appliances. The development of labor-saving devices invariably 
promotes social ends through the release of human labor either 
for other lines of work on the same level, or for work on a higher 
level within the same line or another line. In this way the devel- 
opment of science and invention causes both a horizontal and a 
vertical extension in the utilization of human resources, and 
therefore in the effective utilization of natural resources. 

Vertical and horizontal releases of labor—If we accept the 
theory of fixed levels of intrinsic intelligence, we realize at once 
that in any group of human beings there are many different 
degrees or grades of native capacity or ability. In any thousand 
printers employed as hand compositors are many men whose 
level of intelligence is such that they probably would be worth 
more to the state in jobs of a higher grade. Their work as hand 
compositors does not require the full utilization of their intrinsic 
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capacity. To that extent, society suffers as long as they remain 
hand compositors. 

Unquestionably, in the group there will be other men already 
working up to the maximum of their ability. They are not 
capable of holding down jobs requiring a higher intelligence level, 
but they can work upon other jobs requiring the same levels of 
intelligence. Under these conditions, along comes the linotype, 
which, we will assume at least, requires a higher grade of intelli- 
gence than hand composition. The group of compositors pos- 
sessing excess intelligence are able to become, with training, 
efficient linotype operators. 

A second group who are proficient compositors remain at this 
employment and are able to meet the changing demands upon 
the compositor brought about by the introduction of the linotype 
machine. Undoubtedly, with the introduction of the linotype on 
a large scale, there was a third group whose members were thrown 
out of employment in the printing industry. These were required 
to adapt themselves in some way to some other employment 
which they could perform with their level of intelligence. | 

It must be remembered in this connection that the introduc- 
tion of the linotype machine has increased the productivity of 
the print shop; reduced the cost of printing; greatly extended the 
business; and given opportunities for employment on a large 
scale never dreamed of by old-time printers. In this expansion 
many new jobs have arisen within the business to which many 
compositors have adapted themselves. As a result of an enor- 
mous growth in the business itself the total number of hand 
compositors has also greatly increased, but not in proportion to 
the growth of the business. 

The result of all this has been what has taken place in so 
many other lines as the result of invention and discovery. First, 
there has been created a large number of new jobs which are to 
the economic advantage of society and of the individuals pur- 
suing them. Second, there was a temporary period of hardship 
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and difficulty produced by a necessary readjustment of the busi- 
ness to meet the new conditions. Third, there has been a great 
expansion of the business with a corresponding absorbing or 
employing power so that the business today presents far greater 
opportunities for employment even in hand composition than it 
ever did before. Fourth, there has unquestionably been a sifting 
out of a certain group of individuals who were unwilling or unable 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions of the business who 
were forced to learn other jobs and who, if they learned these 
well, were also of ultimate advantage to society in their new 
employments. 

Democracy wastes its assets—The advance of the hand com- 
positor to the linotype machine was a vertical release. The 
readjustment of the hand compositor to the new job in compo- 
sition or his shifting to a job in some other line was a horizontal 
release of labor. To the extent to which this vertical or hori- 
zontal release employed human aptitudes effectively it was to 
the advantage of social progress. 

One might as well talk about stemming Niagara as to talk 
about stopping the onward march of science and invention and 
the resulting labor saving processes and machines. Undoubt- 
edly this inevitable evolution creates a state of flux in which 
men are required every day to readjust themselves to changing 
conditions of employment or to adjust themselves to new employ- 
ments. That this works a hardship on individuals cannot be 
denied. More tragic still is the fact that human assets thus 
wasted would, if properly utilized through training, increase social 
wealth and promote social progress. Yet in the face of this sit- 
uation this democracy, willing to spend untold millions for the 
development of higher education, leaves this problem practically 
untouched, and suffers correspondingly. 

Bellamy and the democratic state—Under the ideal social 
organization of Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” no individual 
mentally and physically capable was allowed to become econom- 
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ically inefficient. He was regarded as an asset to the state and 
the state saw to it that, no matter what changes and readjust- 
ments developed, the individual was duly and effectively trained 
so that he could continue to deliver his maximum economical 
value. Is it too radical to say that a democratic state, based 
upon the institution of private property, needs, just as much as 
a socialistic state, to do what Bellamy has pictured; and that 
the time may come and should come when not only the state 
itself but employers and employees of all kinds will be required 
to play their part, if necessary by compulsion, in training every 
man, every time the need may arise for the proper performance 
of the socially desirable task for which he is best fitted? 


Extending Command Over Nature 


Finally, as has been repeatedly pointed out, at least in an 
indirect way, vocational education conserves human time and 
effort by extending man’s command over nature. This it does 
by training individuals so that they are better equipped with 
technical knowledge to discover new principles and to invent 
and develop new labor-saving devices. It also accomplishes this 
end by the training of the worker for the better performance of 
his task, a policy which results in an increased output at a lower 
cost. It further contributes to this end by giving to the worker 
the training which enables him to enter into the ranks of the 
inventor and the discoverer. Fundamentally, however, voca- 
tional education renders its best and most direct social service 
by passing from one person to another and one generation to 
another the most efficient way of doing things. | 

It has already been pointed out how research and invention 
continually modify job demands and job procedures, and why 
it is continually necessary that these modified procedures and 
operations be rapidly diffused and imparted. Only as vocational 
education is effectively organized, is this spread of knowledge 
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and skill rapidly and effectively secured. Vocational training 
does not invent or discover, although it affects both invention and 
discovery and is affected by both. It is as a systematic, trans- 
mitting agency of human experiences about occupations—the 
work of the world—that this form of education serves its largest 
social purpose. 

Management vital to the use of ability—This discussion would 
not be complete if it failed to point out that after any society 
has set up a system by which the right man properly trained is 
fitted into the right job, and after discovery and invention have 
also made their contributions, one more vital thing is required. 
There must be such an organization of all the factors that enter 
into successful management as will secure from human resources 
properly placed and equipped the highest possible economic re- 
sults that can be obtained under the conditions. This is equally 
true for agricultural and commercial enterprises. 

Industry gets its results with machines and labor properly 
utilized. If this utilization of labor and of machines is efficient, 
corresponding economic results follow. If it is not, the reverse 
is true. Consequently, society is as much concerned with the 
way in which employers in every line of business deal with human 
beings as it is with the way in which they handle natural 
resources entrusted to their care. For this reason, the question 
of efficient management in every line of employment is of vital 
concern to this democracy. 

Up to the present time we have been greatly interested in the 
training of the professional man and the technician. We have 
also, to a certain degree, made beginnings in the training of work- 
ers in many fields of production. We have, however, practically 
neglected the supervisor and manager. As long as this situation 
is not remedied, modern democracy cannot hope to secure max- 
imum utilization of its resources, because after all no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link. Hence, at least in the belief of 
the writers, one of the most important and practically unex: 
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plored fields of vocational education is training for that man- 
agement which, coupled with human labor, science and inven- 
tion, will give us the maximum wealth with which to carry out 
our ends. 


Pb. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


A common method of securing weavers in textile mills is as follows: 
A weaver already employed takes on a helper and so is able to tend a 
few more looms. As a rule he pays this helper nothing. In fact, the 
helper sometimes pays for the privilege. The result, of course, in 
either case, is that the weaver, working a piece basis, earns more 
money. 

After a greater or less lapse of time, under this arrangement, the helper 
will persuade the foreman that he can run looms alone and get a job 
aS a weaver. 

Make a list of all the factors that you can think of which make this 
device for producing weavers efficient because it saves the mill some 
money. 

Make a corresponding list of factors that make this procedure ineffi- 
cient because it costs the mill money. 

On the whole, is this device for securing competent weavers as efficient 
as a definite training program? Give reasons for your answer. 


How can any plan for assigning workers to the jobs for which they are 
considered best fitted, deal with the question of the interests and 
wishes of such individuals? People are often desirous of taking up an 
occupation for which they are not fitted. Would not the forcing of 
people into occupations for which they were best fitted regardless of 
their interests and desires break down morale and so do more harm 
than good? 


If a person thoroughly knows an occupation or a job does he need any 
further equipment to teach it? Give reasons for your answer. 


Should any training program undertake, in the interests of social effi- 
ciency, to go beyond offering training to those who desire it? That is, 
should the basis of admission to any training program be interest and 
desire to follow that occupation, or demonstrated special ability to 
meet the demands of that occupation? Which is the more socially 
efficient? Why? 


Considered from the standpoint of social efficiency, which agency is 
best fitted to conduct and control any organized training program: 
organized groups of workers, organized groups of employers, or the 
public? Why? 
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. Under the present social order, what would seem to be the chief diffi- 


culties in replacing the pick up method of training by organized train- 
ing? 


. Up to the present time, large corporations have shown more interest 


in developing organized programs for training than have smaller con- 
cerns. Can you suggest reasons for this? Does it mean that the man- 
agement of the larger corporations have more intelligence? Is their 
greater interest probably due to any other reasons? If so, what are 
they? 


. Under modern conditions and in an ideally efficient social state, such 


as Plato imagined in the Republic, what would be the chief character- 
istics of the provisions for securing competent workers in all fields of 
human endeavor? Would the plan work? Why? 


In your opinion, do all socially desirable occupations require organized 
vocational education and training to secure the most efficient social 
results as to wealth production, or is this only necessary for certain 
occupations? Give reasons for your position as to this question. 


In what ways does shortening the period of learning benefit the indi- 
vidual, assuming that the training is adequate? Does it benefit society 
at large? If so, how? 


Should or should not the four year period of apprenticeship be retained 
for all skilled trades, regardless of the time that is actually necessary 
to give adequate training for each trade? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Select some job with which you are familiar. Try to think back to 
the time when you learned it and recall your state of mind during that 
learning period. Can you make a list of the learning difficulties that 
you experienced? If so, do it. 


Why do we fail to think straight when we are scared? 


Could this country have attained its present productive capacity if 
modern methods of communication had not been developed? Why? 


Develop further the statements made in the text as to the failure of 
most texts to give what the worker on the job really needs to know. 
Conversely, give reasons why the average competent worker finds it 
very difficult to set down what he does know. What are we to do 
about this situation? 


List out the advantages and disadvantages of “cold storage” versus 
“immediate” vocational education and training. Why do we not find 
more of the latter in our programs for vocational education? 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Select some mathematical principle: for example, the fact that for 
two similar right triangles the corresponding angles are equal and the 
corresponding sides proportional. State exactly how this principle 
applies in one or more occupations; that is, give the special form in 
which it appears as special occupational content in that occupation. 
For example: it is used by astronomers in determining the distances 
of the heavenly bodies. 


Discuss reasons why efficient organized training might be expected to 
reduce turnover. 


Take some labor job with which you are familiar, such as cutting the 
lawn with a lawn mower. List out what you do and what the machine 
does. Do the same for several other jobs. Arrange these as human 
operating points and mechanical operating points. Compare the rela- 
tive demands on the man and the machine in cutting off a piece of 
stock with a hand saw and with a buzz saw or use some other cor- 
responding pair of jobs. 


A certain manufacturer of labor saving machines uses the slogan, 
“Never ask a man to do what a machine can do just as well.” Is this 
principle socially sound? Discuss pro and con. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PRESENT THEORIES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The work of the regular schools is still largely based upon the 
old faculty psychology and the doctrine of formal discipline. 
The following of these false theories has seriously impaired 
their social efficiency. When vocational education came into the 
school program, every step in its development was faced with 
the question as to whether it would accept the philosophy of the 
general schools or whether it would work out a philosophy rad- 
ically different. In this chapter it is proposed to deal with the 
theories which have been developed by workers in the field of 
vocational education as this work has progressed. 

Characteristics of vocational education—In taking up this 
discussion the reader must constantly bear in mind the object 
of vocational education. Quite aside from their faculty psychol- 
ogy, the general schools give, as they should, much atten- 
tion to teaching appreciations of socially desirable things. In 
following faculty psychology they also give, as they should not, 
too much attention to formal disciplinary subjects. On the con- 
trary, vocational education only functions in proportion as it 
will enable an individual actually to do a job. From the stand- 
point of theory, therefore, appreciation as an end in itself finds 
no place in the field of vocational education except in so far as 
interest and understanding are primary factors in learning to do. 

Whatever may be said as to the undoubted value of the pos- 
session of appreciation and of information, vocational education 
must establish habits: habits of correct thinking and of correct 


doing. Hence, its fundamental theory must be that of habit 
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psychology. It is only through the establishment of habit by 
repetitive training that capacity to think or to do in the field of 
production is developed. For that matter, this is equally true 
as to all human performance, mental or physical, in every field. 
No matter how much a man may appreciate the importance of 
a job, if he lacks the habits of thinking and the habits of doing 
which it requires, he is of no use as a productive, economic or 
social factor on that job. On the other hand, it is quite safe 
to say that pronounced success in doing any work indicates some 
appreciation of it both as an incentive leading to its selection and 
mastery, and as a by product of understanding and proficiency. 
Only those who like tennis or fruit growing become successful 
in these activities. 

Vocational education as it developed has been introduced into 
or grafted on to a thoroughly organized general system of schools 
already in operation. It is not surprising that considerable con- 
fusion has arisen and that many attempts have been made to 
give vocational education on the basis of faculty psychology and 
the theory of formal discipline. This was particularly true in 
the earlier stages of the new movement for practical training in 
this country. It took some time to discover that some subjects, 
such as mathematics and science and drawing as taught for ° 
mental discipline in the general schools, do not function effec- 
tively in vocational training. This was equally true with regard , 
to the organization and procedure which lends itself so easily to 
the administration of the general school. Out of these differ- 
ences in the theories and practices of general education and the 
requirements for effective vocational training to meet the real 
demands of employments, have grown controversies not as yet 
finally adjusted. 

Since vocational education is essentially a matter of establish- 
ing certain habits through repetitive training both in thinking 
and in doing, it is primarily concerned with what these habits 
shall be and how they shall be taught. When we consider the 
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matter a little further we find there are three general groups of 
habits required: 1. habits giving adaptation to working environ- 
ment; 2. process habits; 3. thinking habits. 

Environment habits—Every employed person works in a cer- 
tain environment. This environment is determined by the condi- 
tions necessary to get the work done. Some of these are physical, 
such as the tools and the machine with which he works and the 
place where he works. Some of them are mental or personal, such 
as the kind of fellow workman or foreman or the kind of relations 
that exist between him and them. Whatever this environment 
may be, he must adapt himself to it or lose his job. He must 
punch the time clock if that is required. He must get along with 
his foreman even if that foreman be somewhat violent in his lan- 
guage at times. He must meet the conditions as to general be- 
havior which are expected of all employees of the concern. In 
proportion as he has to acquire these habits after he has entered 
employment, he is at a disadvantage. 

Hence, what may be called the first general theory of vocational 
education may be stated as follows : Vocational education will 
be efficient in proportion as the environment in which the learner 
is trained 1s a replica of the environment in which he must sub- 
sequently work. ‘Training on the job itself insures the exact en- 
vironment itself. Training in school before going to work can 
only at best imitate or approximate it. This the school should 
do as far as it possibly can, if it expects to establish any environ- 
ment habits as preparation for advantageous entrance to the real 
job. 

This statement may require a little explanation. It does not 
refer to such modifications by the school as make for efficient 
training. It does not mean that the learner shall be assigned to 
jobs in an inefficient order because shops are guilty of this prac- 
tice. It does mean, however, that the jobs which he gets should 
not be exercises but real jobs with real tools and real machines 
turning out real products. If the work as actually carried on 
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requires a flannel shirt and overalls, he should not be trained in a 
white shirt and white duck pants! 

Process habits—Every occupation is carried on according to a 
series of operations, each of which is performed in a certain way. 
Jobs are not always standardized completely, but there is prac- 
tically a best way of doing every job. In order that the learner 
may be effectively prepared, he must be so trained that he 
acquires the habit of doing each job in the proper way. Hence 
what may be called the second general theory of vocational edu- 
cation, may be stated as follows: Effective vocational training 
can only be given where the training jobs are carried on in the 
same way with the same operations, the same tools and the same 
machines as in the occupation itself. Obviously it is futile to- 
train novices for an occupation on obsolete machines. Is it much 
less so to drill them in the performance of work by hand tools 
when the real occupation uses machine tools for the operation? | 

Thinking habits—Just as in the case of environment and 
process habits, thinking habits must be established of a kind 
which function in the occupation itself. That is, the learner 
must be trained in habits of thought which are similar to those 
habits possessed by people who have to think in the operation. 
In other words, the learner must not be trained to think one way 
and be expected to change his habits of thinking when he goes 
to work. An experienced baseball player is almost as helpless 
in tennis as a novice until he acquires thinking habits about the 
rules, the regulations and the plays of the game, and particu- 
larly about its etiquette or sportsmanship. Conduct regarded 
as entirely honorable in baseball would not be tolerated in the 
battle across the nets. Individual workers have to take over 
thinking habits about team play when they become group work- 
ers. The individual already trained at slow, refined tasks, must 
learn to think about rougher finish, larger output and speedier 
action in the modern factory. A plumber works with wood to a 
very limited extent in cutting holes for pipes and in anchoring 
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fixtures, but his whole thinking about the matter as a craftsman 
is entirely different from that of a carpenter. The latter con- 
structs out of wood while the former, who constructs out of 
metal parts, looks upon wood only as an obstacle and often as a 
nuisance. 

Specific habits—The theory of faculty psychology is now 
known to be a fallacy. With it passes also the idea of general 
faculties which can be trained by formal discipline into general 
habits of observation, apperception, memory, reasoning and judg- 
ment, for effective use in meeting every situation. According to 
modern psychology all habits are specific and not general. It 
follows that all the habits in which the learner must be trained, 
his thinking habits, his doing habits and the habits which enable 
him to conform to his environment must be: specific in terms of 
the job and its demands. : 

If you want to train a golf player effectively you will do it in 
proportion as you are able to give him doing habits and thinking 
habits in golf and the habit of doing and thinking under the actual 
conditions of the golf game. The failure of many excellent play- 
ers in competition is due to their failure to acquire the last habit, 
the failure of most ordinary men to become proficient, in their 
inability to acquire at their age the first habit. All these habits 
they get, however, if at all, by applying themselves to their de- 
velopment specifically by playing at the game; that is, by practice 
on the job. They certainly will never get them by reading or 
attending lectures or putting on a parlor floor, helpful as these 
may be when given to a player of the real game and they will be 
helpful only in proportion as they are themselves direct and 
specific. 

There can be no such thing as a general training in any habits, 
except so far as those habits may be common to all occupations. 
Promptness, for example, is probably a necessary habit common 
to all employment and any one who had acquired a life habit of 
promptness has to this extent desirable environment habits. On 
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the whole, however, each occupation makes its own demands as 
to the kind of thinking habits, doing habits and environment 
habits which it expects of the successful worker. This being true, 
vocational education finds it necessary to discard any idea of 
training in the fundamentals of thinking, or of doing, or of adap- 
tation to environment, even if it be assumed that there are any 
such things as these fundamentals. Instead it sets up the theory 
of specific occupational requirements as follows: Each occupa- 
tion has its own set of equipment habits, doing habits and think- 
ing habits. These habits carry over very little into other occu- 
pations. Therefore all vocational training must be specific in 
terms of the particular occupation for which the individual is to 
be trained. The way to make a good poultry farmer is to have 
him take care of a flock of poultry while you teach him the how 
and the why of the proper way to do his work, and to meet the 
various situations that arise to which he must apply skills and 
knowledge intelligently. You will never do this as a teacher with 
long courses in either mathematics or zodlogy or for that matter 
with general books on farming! This leads us to a third theory 
which is that vocational education will be effective in proportion 
as it trains the individual directly and spectfically in the think- 
ing habits and the manipulative habits required in the occupation 
itself. 

Special aptitudes and interests—The general school pays but 
little attention, or, according to its theories, at least need but 
pay little attention to aptitudes and interests. Especially is this 
true if the school is still operating trustfully on the theory of 
general faculties and general habits, good when trained, for any 
situation. All that needs to be done is to patch up any individual 
where these faculties are weak. Vocational education, on the 
contrary, finds it necessary to accept the theory that different in- 
dividuals possess special aptitudes and interests which must be 
considered if their training is to be effective. In training for the 
performance of jobs we must face the facts that individuals differ 
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in intrinsic intelligence, differ in their interests and differ in their 
aptitudes. Efficiency in training will be secured only as we pro- 
vide for each individual the kind of training which corresponds 
with his interest and aptitudes and will enable him to capitalize 
his intrinsic intelligence, whatever that may be, to best advan- 
tage. 

This fourth theory may be stated as follows: Vocational edu- 
cation will be effective in proportion as it enables each individual 
to cayntalize his interests, aptitudes and intrinsic intelligence to 
the highest possible degree. Money and effort are wasted when- 
ever the attempt is made to teach any youth a trade or occupation 
or profession which he does not like or for which he lacks the 
traits and aptitudes necessary for success or whose thinking de- 
mands he can never meet because his native ability is too low. 
This theory is commonly expressed in the phrase, “ability to 
profit by the instruction offered,” which is so often found in State 
Acts as well as in the National Vocational Education Act. 

It will be noticed that in setting up this theory, vocational 
education runs squarely counter to the theory on which most 
general schools are operated. The general school assumes that 
the education which it offers is good for everybody and that 
everyone can profit by it and therefore should take it or nothing. 
Vocational education is forced to assume that, since its educa- 
tion is specific, only those individuals should be given any given 
line of training who are able to get from it the skill and knowl- 
edge which makes the training socially worth while. 

This gives us the fifth theory that effective vocational education 
for any profession, calling, trade, occupation or job can only be 
given to the selected group of individuals who need it, want it 
and are able to profit by 1t. Some school men are not yet con- 
vinced that it is futile to train a boy for meeting college credit 
requirements and at the same time try to fit him for a trade. Nor 
do they recognize, apparently, the misuse of public funds on in- 
struction he will not use and does not expect to use. 
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Repetitive training—Vocational education is, in its pedagogy, 
based squarely upon habit psychology. The formation of habits 
depends upon repetitive training. The habits established are not 
of value until they have become firmly fixed. Therefore, it is 
necessary in vocational education that the habit forming experi- 
ence should be repeated sufficiently to form permanent habits. 
This leads to the sixth theory that vocational training will be 
effective in proportion as the specific training experiences for 
forming right habits of dowg and thinking are repeated to the 
point that these habits become fixed to the degree necessary for 
gainful employment. 

Merely sampling experiences in wood working or in any other 
occupation may serve to discover a pupil’s interests and bent with 
regard to those special occupations at the time that the sampling 
is done. Intelligent skill in carpentry, or in any other occupa- 
tion, however, must be built up by repetitive experiences in its 
operations and processes. Specialized workers of every kind 
gain by repetitive practice a high degree of skill in the per- 
formance of activities repeated so often they become automatic or 
semi-automatic. This is just as true of the great surgeon who 
confines himself to one kind of operation as it is of the linotype 
operator or tinsmith, and it applies both to physical habits or 
hand skills if such they may be called, and to mental habits in 
the use of technical knowledge for guiding these skills. Both are 
the results of repetitive practice in doing the thing itself and 
thinking about the doing. 

Experienced instructor—Vocational education is a social device 
for rapidly and efficiently developing specific habits as to environ- 
ment, thinking and doing with regard to a specific occupation. 
These habits must be secured under the supervision, direction 
and instruction of somebody. That somebody must himself pos- 
sess those habits in a sufficient degree to meet occupational re- 
quirements. In the field of vocational education the only per- 
son who is competent to instruct and train is the individual 
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who has himself had habit formation experiences, who is himself 
a master of his craft and has acquired his ppt tala oe habits by 
going “through the mill.” 

It will be noted here that in setting up this demand for occu- 
pational competence in the instructor, vocational education in a 
number of ways runs counter to the practice of the general 
schools. Under the present method of training teachers for the 
high school, for example, a teacher may take up some subjects 
bearing very vitally on matters of life without having had any 
experiences in them himself. This is perhaps especially deplor- 
able in the teaching of civics. 

As a working principle which has found wide acceptance in 
State and National legislation regulating vocational schools we 
have the seventh theory that vocational education will be effective 
in proportion as the instructor has had successful experience in 
the application of skills and knowledge to the operations and 
processes he undertakes to teach. 

Minimum employment standards—Obviously the value of vo- 
cational education depends upon the ability of the individual to 
use his training in gainful employment. If he cannot secure and 
cannot hold such employment, his training is evidently of no 
value either to himself or to Society. This contingency will hap- 
pen unless his training has been carried to a point where he has 
an asset in skill and knowledge that can be sold to an employer 
and is expressed in what may be called the eighth theory or 
theory of minimum employment standards as follows: For every 
occupation there 1s a minimum of productive ability which an 
individual must possess in order to secure or retain employment 
in that occupation. If vocational education is not carried to that 
point with that individual, it is neither personally nor socially 
effective. 

This theory may require some illustration: Suppose a boy 
were being trained for machine shop work in a certain community 
where only those able to do at least certain kinds or grades of 
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machine shop work are admitted. He need’ not be a complete 
machinist, but he must be able to render certain services efficiently 
if he is to be employed in the occupation at all. If he cannot do 
this, he will be employed on a philanthropic basis as a “prospect” 
or he will not be employed. It should be noted here that this 
point of minimum employment standards naturally varies with 
the occupation and with local practice and that in occupations 
having apprentices it need not mean the completion of full ap- 
prenticeship training before employment. According to this the- 
ory, however, whatever this point of minimum employment may 
be, the individual must be able to meet the minimum requirements 
as a result of his training or the training is of no employment 
value. : 

Training to market requirements—Every occupation is car- 
ried on in a certain way. This may not be regarded as the most 
desirable way, but it is, in fact, the way in which the occupation 
is conducted. If individuals are to be trained so that they can 
secure and hold employment, and so succeed productively, these 
“market demands” must be met. 

To take an extreme case, suppose the training of girls in high 
power machine work by a school is under consideration. Suppose 
further that after being trained they would on entering the com- 
mercial shop be expected to work at higher speed than may be 
desirable from the standpoint of health, or even to work in fac- 
tories where the hygienic conditions are not as good as they 
should be. It is quite possible to take the stand that, these facts 
being true, the girls should not be trained to work under such 
conditions. The vocational school might refuse to train them 
and might “stand pat” on the proposition that until the garment 
industry does away with these undesirable features, it will refuse 
to train any girls for that industry. The trouble here is that the 
girls do and would go into the industry anyhow. The question 
is therefore whether it is better to train them so that they may 
begin work at a fair wage and a better chance to succeed, or 
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whether they should be left to find their way into the industry 
by less desirable channels and secure their training in less 
efficient and less desirable ways. 

What may be called the theory of market demands or ninth 
theory amounts to saying that vocational education must recog- 
nize conditions as they are and must train individuals to meet 
the demands of the “market? even though it may be true that 
more efficient ways of conducting the occupation may be known 
and that better working conditions are highly desirable. 

The failure to recognize or accept the soundness of this prin- 
ciple has led many school men to select so-called skilled trades 
only for their vocational programs because of their dislike of 
specialized occupations at which most workers are employed, and 
has led to the attempt to establish all day trade schools in com- 
munities where the real mass need was for the extension training 
of large numbers of workers to meet the changing market demands 
of their employments. This tendency has been especially marked 
, in the case of trade schools for girls, by a reluctance to deal with 
occupations other than the “needle trades.” 

The illustration of the high power machine operator just used 
is admittedly an extreme one, but was given designedly to con- 
sider the problem at its worst. It emphasizes the principle that 
the business of vocational training is not to reform occupations, 
but to help workers. It goes without saying that the authors 
do not defend but deprecate unjust or undesirable working con- 
ditions. We see no reason that would prevent any school from 
training these girls while at the same time it undertook in every 
legitimate way to get undesirable or anti-social conditions 
changed. Indeed all experience shows that efficient training for 
an occupation is one of the surest ways to do this. 

The theory of job training—Coming out of the general theory 
that training must be carried on in the occupation environment 
comes this subsidiary or tenth theory: The effective establish- 
ment of process habits in any learner will be secured in propor- 
tion as the training is given on actual jobs and not on exercises 
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or pseudo jobs. An exercise may be defined as training on an 
operation where the entire purpose is to develop skill and give 
an opportunity to apply technical knowledge. Under these con- 
ditions, the product may be of no value whatever and the condi- 
tions under which it turned out may be totally different from 
those of the occupation itself. A pseudo job may be defined as 
an actual production job which is carried on in an actual way so 
far as knowledge and skills are concerned, but whose product is 
in no way utilized, and whose working conditions are not those 
of the occupation. 

As a good example of the distinction we might consider three 
ways of teaching the laying up of brick between two uprights. 
On the actual job this brick would be laid on the actual building 
and the two uprights might be the sides of two window frames. 
As a pseudo job the two uprights could be set up on the floor of 
a school room and brick laid up between them. As an ezercise 
the same brick might be laid as a supposed section of an indefinite 
unconfined straight wall in the middle of a school room floor. 
Evidently the pseudo job is preferable to the exercise because it 
does involve the carrying through of the job by the regular opera- 
tions and up to trade standards, whereas the exercise at its best 
calls only for conformity to trade standards in the product. 

When it is willing to do it, the commercial shop can give train- 
ing in manipulative skills better than any other agency because 
the experiences of the trainee are always on actual jobs. When 
the movement for vocational education gets its tasks and its 
facilities thoroughly defined, this teaching and training in process 
habits will become largely the job of the shop and training in 
the acquirement and intelligent use of the special technical knowl- 
edge of the occupation will become the task of the school. 

Origin of content—An eleventh theory is of comparatively 
recent acceptance in the field of vocational education. It may be 
stated thus: The only reliable source of content for spectfic 
training in an occupation is in the experiences of masters of that 
occupation. If you desire to find out what should be taught to 
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a plumbing apprentice, for example, you should go to plumbers 
of recognized ability and success. The same would be true of 
any other occupation. It will be noticed again that this theory 
when followed out in practice runs squarely counter to the method 
of developing content in the regular schools. The regular school 
has assumed that it can, out of its own teaching force, assisted 
by books, develop adequate teaching material for its purposes. 
The vocational school has accepted the theory that in order to 
secure this content, it must go to those who are actually employed 
in the occupation in real life. 

The failure to recognize and accept this theory until compara- 
tively recently, has been the cause of much difficulty, confusion 
and failure in many vocational schools. It has not been uncom- 
mon, as an illustration, to find long courses in architectural draw- 
ing required in day courses preparing carpenters, plumbers or 
brick layers, plasterers and painters for occupations, in none of 
which was there any use by the best journeymen of anything 
beyond the ability to read blueprints and perhaps make simple 
free hand sketches. 

Occupational content specific—Not only has vocational edu- 
cation found it necessary to accept the theory that the content 
must be found in the occupation itself, but it has also found that 
this content is specific and not general for each occupation. This 
fact has led to what may be called the theory of specific content, 
or twelfth theory which may be phrased in this way: For every 
occupation there 1s a body of content which is peculiar to that 
occupation and which practically has no functioning value in any 
other occupation. According to this theory, there is little or no 
opportunity for common content between different occupations. 
This body of special content for an occupation consists in gen- 
eral of three kinds: First, a manipulative content; second, a 
specific technical content; and third, what is called an intelli- 
gence content. 

The preceding statement is often represented by the so-called 
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Richard’s formula already described in a previous chapter, that 
efficiency in an occupation varies directly with the worker’s skill, 
knowledge and intelligence. As there described, the ability to do 
any job varies directly as skill, or the technical knowledge that 
functions on the job or the job intelligence of the workman are 
improved. It will be noted that the acceptance of this theory of 
specific content again comes out of the new or habit psychology 
and is directly contrary to the theory and procedure under the 
faculty psychology and the doctrine of formal discipline. 

The foregoing theory may be illustrated in some such way as 
this. If you want to train a youth to be an efficient plumber, 
you must select the actual experiences in the practice of the 
plumbing trade that he should have and see that he gets these in 
a real instead of a pseudo way. This you must do to establish 
correct process habits. While this is going on, he should be given 
the technical knowledge or facts of every kind he needs to know 
in order to understand and guide his shop work, but such facts 
should be culled from all fields of knowledge and only those 
should be used which are of use to him as aids in his work. In 
order to develop his job intelligence these facts should be given 
him in clear, direct fashion at the time when he can best under- 
stand and use them for thinking his way through actual situa- 
tions in his work. This you do to establish specific resourceful 
habits of thinking in the problems of the plumbing trade. 

The service theory—lIt has been pointed out elsewhere that the 
actual situation in modern Society is that we have a larger number 
of groups of people who have varying degrees of intrinsic intelli- 
gence; who have widely varying needs; and who are able to take 
' advantage of training for meeting these needs only under a wide 
variety of limiting special conditions. If vocational education is 
to meet the needs of all people under all these varying circum- 
stances, it is evident that this service cannot be performed by the 
use of standardized courses, standardized methods, limited or 
uniform teaching material and standardized teaching conditions. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to organize the work on a totally differ- 
ent basis which may be called the theory of General Service. 

This thirteenth theory, if put into words, would run something 
like this: Vocational education will render efficient social service 
in proportion as it meets the specific training needs of any group 
at the time that they need it and in such a way that they can 
most effectively profit by the instruction. This means, of course, 
the selection of groups, each containing only those having com- 
mon specific needs, the determination of these specific needs, the 
setting up of working and of teaching conditions which make the 
meeting of these specific needs possible and the determina- 
tion of the right specific content to meet each of these specific 
needs. The way in which, as the result of sad experience, many 
have come to accept the soundness of a fourteenth theory can 
be well illustrated by the evolution of unit courses in any subject 
taught to tradesmen. 

Not so long ago men believed that Mathematics was Mathe- 
matics for everybody. Hence the standard course in general 
arithmetic, general algebra, and general geometry, analytics and 
calculus should be given to everybody and could be used by 
everybody. Consequently the first evening classes in Mathe- 
matics offered exactly the same courses found in day schools. 
Workers did not attend because they could not understand or 
use knowledge so abstract and remote from their real needs. 

Recognizing this failure these courses were succeeded by others 
which were called “Practical Mathematics” or “Applied Mathe- 
matics” in which an attempt was made to cull out a few subjects 
obviously beyond the ordinary worker, but give him the re- 
mainder in the same way as before. When this failed a third at- 
tempt took the form of teaching the Mathematics lying back of 
certain figuring processes found when taken as a whole in the 
trades and teaching these in the old way to mixed groups from 
all these trades. 

When failure again resulted, Mathematics was offered sepa- 
rately for each trade group as Mathematics for machinists, 
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Mathematics for electricians, Mathematics for carpenters, but 
each was still taught as one general course in the evening school. 
To profit by it the student from the trade or occupation con- 
cerned must enter and take the full course. In many places the 
work was still too general and not applied in any direct way to 
real shop needs. Too often it was taught by men not familiar 
with shop processes or ways of calculating used by tradesmen. 
When this failed there came the breaking up of the Mathematics 
for each trade or occupation into short unit courses each bearing 
directly on specific needs of workers in the performance of spe- 
cific tasks or operations such as, for example, in the case of 
machinists. By arranging these units in series and duplicating 
them at times, it becomes possible for a worker to get instruction 
in any one of them when he needs it. This is real “pusher” 
training which, when properly carried out, reaches actual needs 
as shown by the marked increase in enrollment and in persistence 
of attendance where evening trade extension courses are so 
organized. | 

Without going into any detailed discussion at this point, it 
may be worth while to point out here that this “service” theory 
sets up extremely difficult problems in administration as com- 
pared with the ease of administration which can be secured under 
the present organization of most regular schools. These schools 
classify their students solely by their academic credits for pre- 
vious work in general subjects. Therefore, such schools do not 
have to take into consideration any differences between students 
as to the special character of their employment, or their stage 
of advancement therein, or their special aptitudes and interests. 

Group characteristics—We have, therefore, a fourteenth 
theory or working theory of group characteristics: Vocational 
education will be socially efficient in proportion as in its methods 
of instruction and its personal relations urth learners it takes 
into consideration the particular characteristics of any particular 
group which it serves. 

A very simple illustration will make the meaning of the pre- 
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ceding discussion clear. Considerable experience, often of an 
extremely disagreeable character, has taught some vocational 
educators that a class of mature, competent, self-respecting work- 
ers cannot be treated as if they were a group of children. In the 
past this has sometimes been tried with disastrous effects. Some- 
times we forget that, whereas the child can be kept in school by 
parental authority to some extent, or by the operation of a com- 
pulsory school law, no power on earth can keep in any class any 
group of mature men and women unless they want to stay. They 
will want to stay only as long as they feel they are seepage some- 
thing which pays them for staying. 

This acceptance by vocational schools of the necessity for 
recognizing group characteristics has led to profound modifica- 
tions in organization, in discipline, and in methods of instruction. 
These facts which have only recently come to be fully recognized 
are discussed in some detail in a succeeding chapter. In the 
early days of vocational education, the tendency was naturally 
to follow the steps of the regular schools as to personnel relations 
and methods of instruction. Out of’ experience, however, has 
come wisdom. 

Elastic administration—Out of the foregoing theories has come 
what may be called the theory of elastic administration. This 
theory in brief holds that it is the job of the vocational adminis- 
trator so to organize and administer his work that these other 
theories can be carried out in practice. In other words, the 
administration instead of being rigid and standardized must be 
elastic and fluid. That this sets a most serious problem before 
the administrator of vocational education cannot be denied. 
That this theory must be carried out in practice if vocational 
education is to render efficient social service, likewise cannot be 
denied. For the sake of being specific this last or fifteenth theory 
may be stated as follows: The administration of vocational edu- 
cation will be efficient in proportion as tt is elastic and fluid 
rather than rigid and standardized. 
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Irreducible costs—lIt has been pointed out in a preceding chap- 
ter that one of the gravest problems of the regular school admin- 
istrator is the cost of the schools. He is often forced to accept 
working school conditions which he himself knows are not suitable 
for the effective carrying out of his objectives as he would have 
them. He most frequently, if not always, compromises between 
efficiency and cost. If the theories which have been outlined in 
this chapter have been accepted, it is evident that this principle 
of compromise cannot be carried out in vocational education. | 
This would be especially true, for example, of the theory that 
training, if given, must be given up to minimum employment 
standards. 

What might be designated as the cost theory or sixteenth theory 
in vocational education is as follows: While every reasonable 
effort should be made to reduce per canta cost, there is a mini- 
mum below which effective vocational education cannot be given, 
and if\ the course does not permit of this minimum of per capita 
cost, vocational education should not be attempted. As some one 
has aptly said to vocational educators, “Do it right or leave it 
alone.” A recognition of the wisdom of this would- have saved 
us from many abortive attempts to get something called voca- 
tional training done at low cost, and many American communi- 
ties from the foolish expenditure of money in pseudo vocational 
education and in futile experiments. 


Summary of Working Theories 


Some important points—For the convenience of the reader 
there has been brought together in the following table a summary 
of the more important points which have been raised and dis- 
cussed in this chapter. This chapter has been devoted exclusively 
to a somewhat formal statement of certain theories which have 
been accepted as fundamentally sound in the field of vocational 
education. As a result of their acceptance, there has grown up a 
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body of practices in administration, in methods of selecting 
content, and in instruction operations and processes as well as a 
general pedagogy which has found its place in the practice of this 
form of education as it is developed in this country. The follow- 
ing chapter will take up some of the more important of these 
shown in the following table as they have been worked out in 
practice. 


SoME CoMPaRATIVE Points AS BETWEEN GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Factors 


Basic Theory ~ 
Form of training 
Character of content 


Origin of content 
Environment 
Special interest 


Special aptitudes 
Basis of admission 


Scope of service 

Repetitive training | 

Qualifications. of in- 
structors 


Standards 
Objectives 


Method of training 
Working conditions 


Basis of operation 


Leadership aa 
Group characteristics 
Administration 


General Education 


Faculty psychology 
General faculty training 
Standardized 


Traditional selection 


Isolated from life 

Not regarded 

Not capitalized 

Ability to meet stand- 
ardized academic re- 
quirements 


Limited—chiefly youth 
Little 

Know content 
Academic 


Appreciation and 
trained faculties 


Illustrations, informa- 
tion, exercises, pseudo 
jobs 


Practically common to 
all courses 


To ofier a general op- 
portunity 

General 

Ignored 

Easy, simple, rigid 


Vocational Education 


Habit psychology 

Specific habit. training 

Widely diversified spe- 
cific content 

Experiences of compe- 
tent workers 

Under life conditions 

Regarded 

Capitalized 

Ability to profit by the 
instruction 


Serve all groups—all 
ages 
Much 


Hold specific occupa- 
tional experience 
Occupational 


Ability to meet de- 
mands of a specified 


occupation 
On the job 


Different for each 


course 


To meet specific needs 

In specific occupations 

Considered 

Difficult, complex, elas- 
tic 


A synopsis of the theories regarding vocational education— 
The various theories discussed in the body of this chapter are 
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given below in the form of specific statements for the convenience 
of the reader: 

An efficient plan for vocational education will have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


Fr. 


13. 


The training environment is the working environment itself 


or a replica of the working environment. 

The training jobs are carried on in the same way as in the 
occupation itself. 

The trainee is trained specifically in the manipulative habits 
and thinking habits required in the occupation itself. 

The training helps the trainee to capitalize his interests and 
abilities to the highest possible degree. : 
The training is given to those who need it, want it, and are 
able to profit by it. 

Adequate repetitive training in experiences from the occupa- 
tion fixes right habits of doing and thinking to the degree 
necessary for employment. 


. The instructor is himself master of the skills and knowledge 


he teaches. | 

Training is carried to the point where it gives the trainee 
a productive ability with which he can secure employment 
or hold employment. 

Training meets the market demands for labor whatever these 
may be in any given occupation. 


. Training is given on actual jobs and not in exercises or 


pseudo jobs. 


. The content of the training which is taught is obtained from 


masters of the occupation, not theorists. 


. This teaching content applies so directly and specifically 


to the occupation that it has functioning value for this occu- 
pation only. 

The training needs of any group are met at the time they 
most require help and in the way that gives the most help. 
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14. The particular characteristics of those it serves are consid- 
ered—both in methods of instruction and in personal rela- 
tions with learners. 

15. The administration is elastic and fluid. 

16. The funds expended on training are at least sufficient to per- 
mit good training to be done. 


Conflicting Administration Theories 


It would seem desirable in closing this chapter to discuss two 
conflicting theories as to the most effective organization of such 
vocational education as‘is given by the public schools. These 
two theories are commonly designated as the system of single or 
unit control and the system of dual control. It is not the purpose 
of this chapter to advocate either system, but to point out for 
the benefit of the reader the fundamental differences between 
them and the arguments used by the proponents of each. 

The theory of single or unit control— We have in this country 
a system of education which, in some of its phases, reaches from 
the Federal Government down to the local community. We have 
the United States Bureau of Education, each state has its Board 
of Education, with corresponding Boards or School Committees 
in every local community. The theory of unit control may be 
stated in this way: The way to secure the most effective voca- 
tional education is to place its administration in the hands of the 
same authorities, National, State and local, as now have charge 
of general education. The proponents of this theory advocate it 
for such reasons as the following: 

First, education must be democratic. In order to make it 
democratic all forms of education must be controlled by the same 
authorities so that they may maintain a proper balance between 
vocational education and general education. Any separation of 
administrative authority will set up rivalry which will interfere 
with this proper balance. 
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Second, the regular school authorities by virtue of their experi- 
ence are better equipped to deal with vocational education than 
a separate authority. 

Third, a division of administrative authority must necessarily 
create class distinctions in education which are undesirable in a 
democracy. j 

Fourth, vocational education in the hands of the same admin- 
istrators as general education can be carried on more economi- 
cally. 

There are, of course, a number of other and subsidiary reasons 
which appear in current discussions. The foregoing, however, may 
be taken as the fundamental arguments advanced by the pro- 
ponents of single control. In maintaining the validity of their 
arguments, they point for proof to such general school adminis- 
tration units as the technical high school, the cosmopolitan high 
school and the Junior and Senior high schools, claiming that 
these types of schools are successfully solving the problems of 
vocational education and hence demonstrate the soundness of 
the theory of unit control. 

Dual control—Over against the theory of unit control is that 
of dual control which may be briefly stated as follows: In order 
to render its maximum service to the individual and to the State, 
it 1s necessary that the National, State and local administrative 
authority in charge of vocational education be distinct and sepa- 
rate from the corresponding authority dealing urth general edu- 
cation. The proponents of this theory justify it on such grounds 
or claims as the following: 

First, vocational education has accepted the theory of the new 
psychology, whereas regular education is still working along the 
theory of the old psychology. Consequently, regular school au- 
thorities have had no experience which would aid them in dealing 
effectively with vocational education. Just'to the degree to 
which the methods and organization of the regular schools have 
been used in vocational education, has the latter tended to be- 
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come less efficient. The regular school authorities, however ex- 
pert they may be in the field of general education, have no ex- 
perience or knowledge which would enable them effectively to 
organize and administer vocational education. 

Second, the regular school authorities are already burdened 
with a tremendous number of responsibilities. As an illustration, 
every local board of education and superintendent of schools 
must deal with all matters arising in the administration of a 
school system which handles, in our larger communities, many 
thousands of children. It would be impossible for a new form of 
education so recently developed, so experimental, and setting up 
so many new and difficult problems, to receive adequate atten- 
tion from an educational authority already burdened with mul- 
titudinous duties and responsibilities. 

Third, vocational education must: be protected, at least for 
many years to come, against the extreme emphasis which the 
regular school man lays upon training for culture. As long as this 
attitude exists, vocational education cannot get from such people 
a fair show. Hence it must be administered by authorities who 
are in sympathy with its aims and who attach adequate im- 
portance to its social and economic value. 

Fourth, where vocational education is administered by a sepa- 
rate body, receiving a direct appropriation for its work, adequate 
funds for its support are much more likely to be secured than 
where the cost must be taken out of a general school appro- 
priation. 

Results of the two theories—Space will not permit any ex- 
tended discussion as to how these two theories have worked out 
in practice. A few of the more prominent points may be briefly 
mentioned. The National Vocation Act in setting up the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education represented in a way the 
acceptance of the theory of dual control. Present Bills in Con- 
gress attempting to abolish the Federal Board and transfer 
its activities to either the Bureau of Education or to a depart- 
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ment of education represent the theory of single or unit con- 
trol. 

Within the states themselves, so far as state administration 
goes, we find all sorts of situations. In general, however, a num- 
ber of states require the creation or designation of a State Board 
for Vocational Education, but this Board has frequently been 
designated as the State Board of Education. Consequently, 
although legally two distinct bodies, practically the same indi- 
viduals compose both Boards. When we look at the local situa- 
tion within the state, we find that most communities have 
designated the local school community as the local Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Some exceptions—The outstanding example of dual control in 
a State is Wisconsin. Here we have as the authority responsible 
for vocational education, a totally independent State Board and © 
totally independent local Boards, many of whom have an inde- 
pendent taxing power. A compromise situation exists in Massa- 
chusetts. The original State law established an independent 
State Commission for industrial education and required inde- 
pendent local Boards. This law was subsequently modified by 
the creation of a new State Board of Education, the abolishment 
of the old State Board of Education, and State Commission, and 
the merger of the duties and powers of each into the new Board. 
It was left optional with local communities as to whether they 
would operate vocational education under a separate Board or 
would designate the regular local School Committee as the local 
Board for Vocational Education. The tendency in Massachu- 
setts, as additional communities have taken up vocational edu- 
cation, has been to designate the School Committee as the local 
Board for Vocational Education. Those communities which 
started vocational training under the old Act have generally 
continued to operate under separate Boards. 

- Discussion—There is very little question but what the impar- 
tial observer familiar with the facts as they exist recognizes cer- 
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tain very distinct advantages in the dual control plan. In Wis- 
consin, for example, both the State and local authorities charged 
with the administration of vocational education are completely 
in sympathy with it and feel a special responsibility for it. The 
authorities are vested with a specific tax levying power. Con- 
sequently, funds are available quite independent of what may be 
appropriated to general education. Wherever the general school 
authorities feel strongly that the only important thing in educa- 
tion is the preparation of every one for college, or wherever the 
schools are still operated and conducted completely under the 
faculty psychology, an independent administration of vocational 
training would make for decidedly greater efficiency. 

While the rapidly growing budget of the public schools makes 
it difficult for school authorities to secure adequate funds for 
conducting effective vocational training, there is no question 
that an independent authority dealing directly with state legisla- 
tors or local authorities is often in a much better position to ob- 
tain them. It must be mentioned incidentally, that wherever a 
city government has dealt directly with a local and independent 
Board for Vocational Education, it has always shown itself ready 
to provide adequate funds quite independent of its attitude 
toward the general school appropriation. 

In reality, any discussion of unit versus dual control of voca- 
tional education is virtually an academic one. The American 
people have—with the single exception, broadly speaking, of 
Wisconsin—committed the problem to the regular public schools 
of the various states and local communities. Students of the 
issue will watch with interest in the next decade the results se- 
cured in the Badger State as compared with those in other Com- 
monwealths. Of one thing we may rest assured. Vocational 
training is a job to be done somehow. Some of it the schools 
can do and must do. Most of it employers can and must do. If 
the schools meet their responsibility and opportunity satisfactor- 
ily, well and good. If they do not, we may expect to see the 
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work done under some other form of public organization in the 
states that fail. 

It will be noted in the preceding discussion that the real ques- 
tion as between single and dual control turns upon the attitude 
of the controlling authorities. There is no fundamental reason 
why any local School Committee which believes in vocational 
education, is willing to provide the necessary and competent 
teaching staff, and is able to secure necessary funds, should not 
conduct effective vocational training for its community as well 
as any special or independent Board. It is evident, however, that 
more effective social results would be secured through an inde- 
pendent control of vocational training in any community where 
individuals on the regular school Board are strongly opposed to 
this new movement, or where the local Board and superin- 
tendent of schools, knowing very little about it, are ignorant of 
the conditions that are necessary to make it efficient, or where 
the practical arts staff of the regular schools are given charge of 
the new work without sympathy with it and with a vast ignorance 
about it. 

The general opinion of students of vocational education ap- 
pears to be that in many states and in many local communities 
at the present time vocational education would function far 
more efficiently if it were conducted under independent State and 
local Boards or Commissions. These unsatisfactory conditions, 
however, they regard as a temporary phase which in the course 
of time will pass. Ultimately it will be found possible for one 
local educational authority to provide adequately for all the 
training of every kind needed by all the people of the modern 
democracy. That blessed day will come only when American 
education becomes, both in practice and theory, a truly demo- 
cratic agency for the adjustment of all the children of all the 
people and of all adult people as well, to the changing economic 
and social demands of a dynamic and democratic society. 
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QUESTIONS 


Assuming the 16 theories as to what constitutes efficient vocational 
education to be sound, in order to determine the extent to which 
it is real vocational education, apply these theories to the mechanic 
arts course of your local high school or of any secondary school. 
Rate this course from 0 to 100 on each of these points, or more 
roughly, from A to E. 


Do the same thing with your local technical high school or any tech- 
nical high school. 


Do the same thing with the commercial department of your local high 
school or of any high school. 


Take the typical book course in secondary agriculture and rate it in 
the same+way on these theories. ; 


Apply them also to each of the following: Any Smith Hughes all 
day schools with which you are acquainted or whose catalogs you 
obtain; a Smith Hughes day course in agriculture at a consolidated 
high school. 


What changes, if any, would you make in these ratings for an evening 
extension school in the trades and industries? In agriculture? 


What changes, if any, would you make in any of these ratings for a 
part time extension school in the trades and industries? For a part 
time school in agriculture? 


Take the typical high school course in the household arts and rate it 
on all these theories. Do the same with a Smith Hughes day course 
in home making. With a Smith Hughes evening extension class in 
home making. With a part time class in home making. 


. If unit control in education must be obtained at any cost, why not 


carry the principle to its logical conclusion by some of these policies: 
1. Abolish all private schools and cclleges; 2, put the public school 
system and all normal schools directly under the administration of the 
University ; 3. put the University and the normal schools directly under 
the authorities of the public school system of the State; 4. prevent 
business, industry and agriculture from training their own employees 
and require that the public schools should do it, if done at all. 


To what extent is unit control a sentiment rather than a vital factor 
for social ends? 


Has the cosmopolitan high school been a success in preparing youth 
for economic efficiency? For social efficiency? 
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CHAPTER IX 
TYPES OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The previous chapter stated briefly a number of theories which 
have been generally accepted by vocational educators. In- 
creasingly, these principles are being used as a working basis for 
the organization and administration of the work and for the con- 
tent and method of its training activities. It is, of course, evi- 
dent that all of these theories are derivatives of the theory of 
habit psychology. It is, of course, equally evident that any 
system of educational training derived from the new psychology 
and its working theories or tenets must differ radically in many 
ways, in fact in almost all ways, from the standardized adminis- 
tration and methods of schools based upon faculty psychology, 
the doctrine of formal discipline and the corresponding theories 
and tenets derived therefrom. So far as space permits, this chap- 
ter will consider the more important ways in which the working 
theories of vocational education described in previous chapters 
have been applied in practice. 

Kinds of vocational education—In following any such discus- 
sion as proposed in this chapter, there is considerable danger that 
the reader will have in his mind some one form of vocational 
education, forgetting that vocational education as considered here 
means any group of experiences organized for training an indi- 
vidual in any gainful occupation. It will be noted that this defi- 
nition is broad enough to include all the employments of modern 
society by which men and women earn their bread. It includes 
the entire range of gainful occupations from the professions on 


the one hand to the training of the unskilled laborer or the auto- 
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matic machine tender on the other. Since, however, most train- 
ing for the recognized professions is now given by the engineering 
colleges and the graduate schools of the University, it has seemed 
wiser to confine this chapter to vocational education of less than 
college grade. 

Vocational education is vocational education—It has become 
customary to recognize in the total field of vocational education 
at least four kinds or divisions: agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial and home making. This is the classification set up in the 
National Vocational Act and has been generally accepted. In 
the past there has been an unfortunate tendency on the part of 
specialists in these different fields to feel that they had but little 
incommon. The problem of how to train women for the effective 
management of the home has been regarded as radically and 
essentially different in every way from the problem of how to 
train men to be managers of industrial plants, offices or farms. 
This feeling has been largely due to a clear recognition of the 
wide difference in the skills and knowledge required for jobs in 
these different fields. 

Unfortunately, however, neither the common elements in mana- 
gerial duties nor the use of common policies and methods in 
training have been recognized. As the specialists in different 
fields of vocational education have more and more gotten to- 
gether, however, it has appeared that the general tenets or work- 
ing theories described in the previous chapter apply equally well 
in all fields. It is, of course, true that when we come to consider 
minor details of organization, administration and working con- 
ditions, we find differences due to certain special requirements 
for successful training in each field. In general, however, it ‘is 
becoming generally accepted by all workers in the field of voca- 
tional education that vocational education is vocational educa- 
tion, regardless of whether it deals with agriculture or industry, 
or any other phase of economic activity, even including the pro- 
fessions. This being true (unless some specific statement to the 
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contrary is made), the reader will understand that the state- 
ments and discussions of this chapter cover points which are 
common to all forms of vocational education of less than college 
grade. : 

Organization—It was pointed out in the last chapter that ef- 
fective vocational education must recognize varying interests 
and aptitudes; must provide a general service for all having a 
common need for any given training; must be elastic and fluid 
in its procedures and must provide for a cost of training suffi- 
cient to fit for minimum occupational requirements. The working 
out of these theories in practice has led to the development of 
certain schemes or plans of organization for schools and for ac- 
tivities within these schools. Among the most important char- 
acteristics of this organization are the types of schools and the 
use of the short unit course. 

Types of schools—If the theory of general and impartial 
rather than limited and preferential service is to be worked out 
in practice, we evidently have two distinct groups whose needs 
must be considered: First, the group who have not yet entered 
into the employment for which they desire training. Second, the 
group who have already entered into employment and who wish 
further training either to improve themselves in their present po- 
sition or to secure promotion. From the standpoint of organiza- 
tion, these two groups are in general served respectively by the 
full time day school and by some type of extension school. Each 
of these two fundamental kinds of schools has been developed in 
a number of ways to meet special situations. 

The full time day school—The sole purpose of the full time day 
school is to give an individual a complete or a partial training for 
the subsequent pursuit of a gainful occupation. It assumes that 
while attending school the learner can and will give his entire 
time to instruction. In this, it, of course, parallels the high 
school. 

In theory, the full time day school assumes the responsibility 
of giving its students at least the minimum environment, manipu- 
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lative, and intelligence habits required for the successful pursuit 
of a specified occupation. Roughly speaking, it undertakes to give 
the equivalent of an apprentice training or, at least, of a large 
part of such training. In general it is designed to serve youth 
over 14 and under 18 years of age. Paralleling in its age groups 
the regular high school, it was originally established to give a four 
years’ training. As the full time day schools have developed, 
they have learned by experience that less than a four year course 
is desirable in preparing beginners for most employments. This 
situation has been met in most cases by offering two year courses. 
Usually, the age of admission has been raised as the length of the 
course is shortened. Neither scheme has been wholly satisfactory, 
but on the whole the shorter course has given better results. 

The problem of the full time day school—The fundamental 
responsibility which has been assumed by the full time day school 
is to give training in all three of the elements of the Richard’s 
formula; that is, as described in the last chapter, in manipulative 
skill, functioning knowledge and job intelligence. In common 
language, the school for each occupation taught must give both 
shop work and related subject matter. 

The split program—Theoretically, the full time day sods 
gives only vocational training. All schools of this type under 
public control, however, give in addition a certain amount of 
general education and of civic training, so that they conduct 
what is commonly called a “split program.” So do all privately 
endowed vocational schools. If we take the program of a typical 
school of this type we find that the obvious or declared objectives 
of the various courses of study fall into five groups as follows: 


1. Provision for the establishment of the necessary manipu- 
lative habits. This is done through shop courses giving 
participating experiences in the processes of the occupation. 

2. Provision for equipping the learner with the necessary spe- 
cific technical knowledge. This is commonly designated as 
trade knowledge. In class, and sometimes in the shop also, 
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the specific mathematics, science, drawing, or art is taught 
that is required in the occupation or trade. 

3. A group of subjects whose objective is to give additional 
technical equipment or manipulative experience, not abso- 
lutely required of the ordinary worker in the occupation or 
trade. These subjects are added, however, either because 
of their promotional value or because they are regarded as 
being an additional asset to the worker. In this group, 
commonly designated as general vocational subjects are 
included all such courses as applied science, mechanical or 
architectural drawing and trade or industrial mathematics, 
science or applied science. — 

4. A group of subjects whose objectives are the promotion of 

civic intelligence, such as civics, or economic and industrial 
history. 

5. A group of general educational subjects such as English and 
general mathematics. 


It is evident that the first three groups of subjects constitute 
the real vocational program, the civic and the general educa- 
tional subjects being strictly comparable in their objectives to 
similar subjects given in the ordinary high school. Since the 
school is primarily vocational, the major part of the time is 
given to the strictly vocational program which usually calls for 
about 85% of the instruction. 

As already pointed out, the full time school is responsible for 
conducting a program which includes related subject: matter, gen- 
eral education and civic objectives, as well as shop training. Evi- 
dently shop training can be effectively given only in some kind 
of a shop, whereas the remaining part of the program can be 
given more or less effectively under school conditions. The prob- 
lems of the all day school, therefore, fall into two distinct issues: 
first, how to provide the most effective shop training; and sec- 
ond, how to provide the most effective training in the other parts 
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of the program. In working out these problems, we find that 
these schools have been organized in a variety of ways, but all of 
them can be grouped or classified as either the one or the other 
of two types of schools: the cooperative or the non-cooperative. 
. The cooperative type—If the theory that the best training is 
given in the occupational environment and under the occupational 
working conditions is to be most effectively met, this training 
should, whenever possible, be given in the occupation itself. This - 
type of school is therefore based upon the proposition that the 
shop experiences of the students should be obtained in the occu- 
_ pation for which they are being trained, and that the other parts 
of the program should be given in the school. Under such an 
organization, students rotate between the actual production shop, 
farm or home and the school on some alternation or division of 
time. The most common time division is “fifty-fifty.” A week 
in the occupation is followed by a week in the school. Other time 
units have been used, especially in certain engineering schools. 
It is evident that. this type of school requires active cooperation 
on the part of the occupation itself, hence its name. 

The scheme or plan is also called the cooperative plan for the 
same reason. It is also known as the Schneider plan becauses it — 
was originated by Dean Schneider of the University of Cincin- 
nati. Because it has been used extensively by him in that city, 
it is also called the Cincinnati plan. Usually this cooperative 
type of school is classified as a part time rather than an all day 
school because the student divides the time between school and 
works for wages. We have chosen to consider it as an all day 
school for these reasons: 


1. Usually the student is placed on the job by the school. 

2. He is regarded as a student at work rather than as a worker 
at school. 

3. While he has made an entry into the occupation, he is still 

a student of the school for the purpose of learning. 
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4. The whole scheme is an effort to secure a controlled experi- 
ence in the occupation for students of the school. 

5. The commercial plant is only a substitute for the school. 
shop for training purposes. 

6. In essense, therefore, the difference between the cooperative 
and non-cooperative school would virtually disappear, if 
the latter paid the student for his work in the school shop, 
as has been done in some cases. 


The difficulties—Theoretically, there is no question that the 
cooperative type of school is the most efficient. It puts the stu- 
dent into the real environment of the occupation, and trains him 
on real jobs under the working conditions which prevail in that 
occupation. Without doubt, also, it is the most efficient type of 
organization in practice where satisfactory cooperative relations 
can be set up. Experience, however, has shown certain funda- 
mental difficulties which up to this time have not been entirely 
overcome. Among the most important of these is the difficulty 
of carrying on an effective training program in any organization 
or in any occupation conducted. for the purpose of production. 
The conditions which make for the most efficient production do 
not make for the most efficient instruction. 

A few illustrations will make this point plain. In order to 
secure efficient instruction, a learner should be taken off a given 
piece of work as soon as he has learned to do it, and should then 
be put on work which he does not know how to do. From the 
standpoint of efficient production, he should be kept on the job 
which he can do. This difficulty, of course, has been one of the 
-most serious in apprenticeship training. Efficient instruction calls 
for the assignment of the learner to jobs in an order so arranged 
that all his job experience up to a given point will assist him in 
mastering the next job. The most efficient production order is to 
use the worker where his service is needed the most, according to 
production demand. It is evident in both these cases that we 
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have two diametrically opposed situations which up to the present 
time are almost impossible fully to reconcile in actual practice. 

Efficient production requires that all machines or processes be 
constantly manned by a full quota of workers. Time off to go 
to school for instruction interferes with this program. This diffi- 
culty has been solved in a very shrewd way by the use as a de- 
vice of the “double headed learner” or “two boy plan.” Under 
this plan, learners are handled in pairs, one of the pair always be- 
ing in the occupation, the other in the school. In this way, 
roughly speaking, half the total registration of the school is work- 
ing in the occupation and the other half in the school. 

The non-cooperative type—Recognition of the difficulties out- 
lined in the previous paragraph and a number of others of minor 
importance has led to the establishment of many day schools on 
the theory that the school should operate its own shops where 
production can be made subsidiary to training. This type of 
school may or may not use the device of the double headed 
learner, but, as in the case of the cooperative school, there is, of 
course, an alternation between shop and class room plan. Since 
the school operates its own shops, however, it can control the 
whole question in any way that it sees fit. In conformity with 
the theory of training on the job, the best of these schools conduct 
shops which are, as far as possible, replicas of commercial shops 
or of practical homes or of actual farms as the case may be. Ad- 
mittedly the shops of many all day vocational schools do not 
reach any such standard. 

Difficulties—While of a different character from those of the 
cooperative school, the difficulties are still very real. One of the 
most important of these is the impossibility of securing occupa- 
tional conditions in the school shop. The relation of a student to 
a, teacher, for example, can never be exactly that of a worker to 
a foreman. Grave difficulties have been found in keeping such 
school shops supplied with actual up-to-date equipment and in 
turning out rea: commercial products that meet market demands 
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as to speed, in production, quantity of output and quality of 
goods. Another difficulty which has seriously affected the non- 
cooperative school has been the fact that it has, as a rule, provided 
no means whereby learners can earn money during the process of 
training. This opportunity is provided in the cooperative school. 

Comparison—While schools of both types are doing work of all 
grades of excellence, it is still an open question as to which type 
is the more efficient. Personally, we are of the opinion that co- 
operative schools as a whole are getting much better results than 
non-cooperative schools taken as a whole. It is, of course, need- 
less to point out that the self-contained school is much more 
expensive than the cooperative school, even if, as should be the 
case, the value of the products turned out makes a considerable 
offset to the cost of the additional equipment and of the floor 
space required for school shops. 

Since many boys and girls who go to the vocational school are 
living under pinched economic conditions, the number who can 
be reached and served will always be small unless they can be 
afforded some opportunity to earn money. There is no inherent 
reason why this cannot be done in a non-cooperative school. In 
fact, it has been done very successfully. The traditional idea 
that no one should be paid anything for work done while attend- 
ing a public school has, however, limited the use of their plan. 

Some typical schools—Space will not permit any description of 
actual schools representing these two types. The reader who is 
interested can secure detailed information, if he so desires, from 
authorities in charge. Probably one of the best of the coopera- 
tive schools is that conducted by the city of Beverly; Massachu- 
setts, in cooperation with the United Shoe Machinery Company. 
A school on the same general plan is conducted at East Hampton, 
Massachusetts, by the public schools in cooperation with the 
American Optical Company. 

Excellent examples of the non-cooperative type of vocational 
school will be found in numerous localities. The fact that the fol- 
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lowing are mentioned does not mean that there are not others 
equally good as types: They are mentioned because they illus- 
trate certain minor variations in organization, methods and ad- 
ministration, and so constitute variants under the general type. 
The Trade Schools for Boys at Worcester, Buffalo and New Bed-— 
ford; the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, New York City; 
The Girls’ Vocational High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; the 
Girls’ Vocational High School, Kansas City, Missouri; the Del- 
gado Trade School, New Orleans, Louisiana; the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and the 
Vocational School, Stockton, California. 

Comment—Very few people realize that any given type of 
school will be successful only under certain conditions. To secure 
the most desirable results, the cooperative school must not only 
have the cooperation of all concerned; it must also be able to es- 
tablish and maintain effective conditions which make the shop 
work effective and enable it to be correlated or “tied up” with the 
school work. Where students have to be scattered among the 
occupations of many different industries or occupational units, or 
many kinds of commercial work, it is very difficult for them to 
secure a sufficient uniformity of experience to provide effective 
correlation. 

One of the authors visited a school of this type which was at- 
tempting to handle in one class on related subject matter, boys 
who were employed in thirteen different plants ranging from high 
grade machine shops to textile mills. It is evident that, under 
these conditions, the difficulties encountered in setting up func- 
tioning content for the group as a whole, or in dealing effectively 
with students having such diverse experiences were almost un- 
surmountable. There could be no common experiences in the oc- 
cupations of the students that could be used as the basis of class 
work. Consequently, there could be no effective correlation be- 
tween the classwork and the job. To a very great extent, this 
would also be true wherever students in the same occupation are 
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scattered in small numbers through numerous factories, offices, 
farms or homes. 

Experience has indicated that the best conditions under which 
the cooperative school can be established are found when all the 
students who are being trained for any one specified occupation 
are placed in one occupational unit, that is, broadly speaking, 
under the same employer. The fact that this has been possible at 
Beverly and East Hampton accounts for the marked efficiency 
of these schools, and of other fortunate cooperative schools as 
well. It should be noted that this statement regarding one con- 
dition as a success factor is made entirely without reference to 
the efficiency of the instruction itself in any school. 

The economic function of the day school—Whether it be co- 
operative or non-cooperative, the function of the day school is to 
train individuals for occupations previous to their entry as inde- 
pendent workers into these occupations. Such schools cannot be 
used as job or trade changing schools. An individual who is fol- 
lowing one occupation for a living cannot at the same time se- 
cure from the full time day school traming for another line of 
work. The reason is, of course, obvious. If he is to give his full 
time to instruction, he cannot give his full time to work. Up to 
the present these schools have concerned themselves almost en- 
tirely with training for the skilled trades. There is no fundamen- 
tal economic or social reason why this should be done. 

The strongest advocates of the full time day school, whether 
cooperative or non-cooperative, must admit that it can never 
become a serious factor in promoting the broad aims of vocational 
education described in previous chapters. This is not because 
such schools cannot do good work and have not, in many cases, 
done good work. It is because at no time can they reach more 
than a very limited number of people. They can only deal, in fact, 
with the margin between the group that goes to high school on the 
one hand, and the group that goes to work on the other. This 
margin is small and must always be small. Hence, far more 
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important from the standpoint of the welfare of democracy are 
the extension schools which deal with the great mass of people 
already employed. 7 

The extension school—As the name would imply, this kind of 
school has been established to give to those who have left the full 
time day school or have gone to work without having attended 
such a school, an opportunity to extend their vocational educa- 
tion in some way. In general such schools may be classed as part 
time, evening or dull season. 

The part time school—This type of school takes its name from 
the fact that the group served spend part of their time at work 
and part of their time at school. This distinguishes it sharply 
from the full time day school which assumes that the individual 
is not engaged except as a student during the period of school 
attendance. In general, part time schools deal with employed 
young people who belong to the same age group that is also served 
by the full time day school, regular or vocational. Roughly, 
this group is over 14 and under 18 years of age. Most wage 
earners under 16 years of age are employed on jobs of a more or 
less casual character. These offer in many cases little or no op- 
portunity for promotion to more responsible jobs. As a rule, 
they terminate as employment for the youth when he ceases to 
be a juvenile. This point may also be designated as the point 
of really efficient entrance into more permanent and therefore 
more desirable employment. : 

The age range for these jobs varies of course with occupations. 
It is probably most marked in industry where it is roughly from 
14 to 16 years, and probably least marked in agriculture and 
commerce. The members of this group are employed in so-called 
juvenile jobs. After a longer or shorter period of employment, 
usually accompanied by considerable shifting about from one such 
job to another, they finally secure work in a pursuit which of- 
fers better wages and which they can pursue, if they see fit, as a 
life work. The point at which this final change of job occurs is 
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the point of “effective entrance” into the pursuit which is finally 
followed. From that point on, the individual can, if he will, 
progress within that line of employment. 

The continuation school type—This situation has given rise to 
two types of part time schools dealing with employed youth. 
First, there are the schools for young people employed in juvenile 
occupations. These schools may be and often are designated as 
continuation schools. This term has been borrowed from the 
Germans who looked upon this type of school as a device for 
continuing the education of all employed workers. It serves with 
us better if we look upon juvenile workers as continuing to seek, 
during their juvenile wage earning period, for the better job that 
becomes possible when they reach the “age of efficient entrance 
into employment.” When the term is used*to defend the pro- 
posal that the continuation school shall continue to teach regular 
academic subjects in the regular academic way, the phrase is mis- 
leading. The more widely accepted phrase is general part time 
school which describes them as they really are: part time schools 
giving general preparation for any or all needed phases of social 
adjustment. ; 

The trade extension type of part time school—The second type 
deals with young people still within the full time school age group 
who desire further training either to equip themselves better for 
the job they hold, or for promotion to a better job in the same 
line. Perhaps the clearest illustration of this is furnished by the 
great number of public school classes held during working hours 
for the instruction of apprentices in a great variety of trades and 
occupations. Salesmanship classes for the clerks of department 
stores provide another. Here and there through the country, 
such classes in special agricultural subjects are even being 
operated for employed farm boys. 

We have, therefore, under the nomenclature adopted in this 
chapter, the part time plan by which the youth divides his work- 
ing day between the pursuit of a gainful occupation and school. 
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This plan includes both the general part time or continuation 
school dealing with those following juvenile employments, and the 
part time trade extension school dealing with those who have 
successfully passed the point of effective entrance into a perma- 
nent occupation, as in the case of apprentices. 

It has already been pointed out that the full time day school 
aims to give an occupational training preceding employment; that 
the part time school aims to give training subsequent to employ- 
ment, but that both types of schools serve the group who fall 
within the province of the full time day school, whether high 
school or vocational school. In other words, the continuation 
school and the part time trade extension school serve the group 
who could, if they so desired, legally continue to attend the full 
time day school; for whom, in theory, provision in such schools 
has been made; but who have, for one reason or another, left the 
full time school and gone to work. It needs no argument here, 
therefore, to establish their right to the help of the part time 
school. 

It may be well, however, to call attention to the fact that the 
per capita cost of part time education is less than one third that 
of full time education. Consequently, the opposition in some 
quarters to the cost of part time instruction is insincere and sel- 
fish. This type of school, aside from the fact that it is extremely 
efficient when well conducted, is, in the last analysis, the most 
economical way for the state to discharge its obligation to that 
larger part of the adolescent group for which it has, as yet, made 
such pitiful provision. 

The evening extension type—The second employed group 
whose needs must be served are those workers whose maturity 
places them beyond and outside of the group served by the con- 
tinuation school and the part time trade extension school. Mem- 
bers of this group have not only secured effective entrance into 
industry, but, as a whole, are pursuing occupations that yield a 
higher income than that of young workers who are still of school 
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age. The age limits of this group run roughly from 18 to 50 years, 
although, it is obvious, no particular limit can be arbitrarily set. 
Theoretically, it is possible for members of this group to divide 
their time between working and attending school. In reality, 
however, this does not occur. As men and women become ma- 
ture, as they assume the responsibilities of maintaining a home, 
and as their service becomes more valuable in employment, it is 
rarely possible for them to divide their time so far as the working 
day is concerned. Therefore it is necessary for them to secure 
additional vocational training by the use of their leisure time; 
that is, the time lying outside their working day. 

In order to meet this situation, we have the evening trade ex- 
tension school. The characteristic of this school, as just stated, is 
that it deals with individuals who put in their full day pursuing 
a gainful occupation and then attend school in the evening. 
The object of these schools is always to increase the capacity of 
the group served in the occupation which they follow. In other 
words, they are not occupation changing schools. Perhaps the 
best illustration of this is found in the evening classes aided by the 
Federal Government under the Vocational Education Act which 
provides that these classes are to give instruction supplemental 
to the day employment of the students. This avoids the futile 
effort to train a grocery clerk to be a machinist by admitting him 
to an evening class in shop mathematics for machinists, or into 
a school machine shop. It also insures instruction in electricity 
for electricians only; in plumbing for plumbers only, thus limit- 
ing its service to those groups who can, in fact, “profit by the 
instruction.” 

Traditionally, these trade extension schools for adults are eve- 
ning schools. This is merely because the leisure time of most 
people follows the close of the working day. From the standpoint. 
of efficiency in training, the evening is probably the worst pos- 
sible time to give instruction. They can be equally well con- 
ducted at any time the worker is at leisure. New York City is. 
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just now developing extensively, day trade extension classes for 
men and women who are employed during the night, and similar 
classes have been given in other communities. These classes are 
usually held in the late afternoons when the recuperated worker 
is fresh and active. 

The dull season type—Either on account of the seasonal char- 
acter of their employment, as in agriculture and many of the 
building trades, or on account of dull times or for some other 
reason, individuals often find themselves temporarily out of a job. 
If opportunity offers, they can utilize this leisure time for train- 
ing. In a number of Northern cities, for example, where the 
long winters cause the suspension of building operations, part 
time extension classes are held for the benefit of bricklayers, 
plasterers, carpenters, painters, concrete finishers and other build- 
ing trade groups. 

Where full time day vocational schools advertise to take any 
man any time for any training they may offer, and when they 
make their work flexible by the use of short, unit courses, they 
soon attract the man out of work. In one such school having a 
total day school registration of about 1,800 students, more than 
60% of its enrollment last year was made up of experienced 
workers from 18 to 50 years of age. Many of them were tem- 
porarily out of work and took advantage of the chance to get the 
training they needed to hold a job or get promoted. 
About half of them had quit their jobs as the only way to get 
rapidly some definite trade asset they lacked, since many of 
them return repeatedly as jobs come and go. In expressive 
phrase, this school describes this whole group as “In and 
Outers.”’ 

The opportunity school—This discussion would not be com- 
plete without reference to another type of school which partakes 
of the characteristics of all of the types described in this chapter 
and which has become known as the “opportunity school.” The 
chief feature of this type of school is that it aims literally to give 
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anybody the special vocational training that he desires; to give 
it when he wants it; and to make the conditions such that he can 
get it. If the individual can come for all day instruction, well 
and good; if only during intervals of employment, arrangements 
are made to accommodate him; if only in the evening for a few 
hours once or twice a week or for any number of nights per week, 
the needed help is provided. 

Schools of this type have no pre-arranged courses of study. 
Instead of offering a number of courses, they aim to meet the 
“market demand.” If a group, or even a single individual, ap- 
pears asking for some specific form of training, the school aims 
to see that it is given, as requested. 

Evidently schools of this type offer the extreme type of flexible 
organization and administration, but, at least in their conception 
of their job, they reach the widest field of service. Up to the 
present time, they have not been developed to any great extent 
in this country. Those that have been promoted are attracting 
much attention and study. It seems probable that their number 
will increase as the theories of efficient vocational education 
become more and more accepted and are worked out in practice. 
This will be especially true as more vocational schools abandor 
the imitation of the organization of general education and or- 
ganize themselves to help all workers rather than full time long 
term students. 

A summary—For the extension training of wage earners, the 
movement for vocational education has developed four types of 
schools: 1. the continuation school; 2. the part time extension 
school; 3. the evening extension school; and 4. the dull season 
extension school. Types 1 and 2 deal with immature young 
people still of the customary school age. Types 3 and 4 deal with 
the more mature group of men and women whose ages lie beyond 
those of the school group. All four types are characterized by 
the fact that, as distinguished from the full time day school, they 
deal with the great mass of prospective and mature citizens who 
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have left the regular day school and have gone to work. The 
opportunity type combines certain characteristics of all. 

From the standpoint of social value, of the size of the groups 
which can actually be met and served, and of the immediate 
value of the educational training secured, it is evident that the 
extension school is a far more important factor in our social and 
economic program than is the day school. This needs no argu- 
ment. As vocational education has developed, it has become 
more and more apparent that while the full time day school can 
do most excellent work in training for specified occupations or 
“trades,” it can never reach more than a small percentage of the 
ereat mass of citizens needing vocational training service. Hence 
it is not surprising that we find an increasing tendency to give 
more attention to the extension school as a far more efficient 
agency for using vocational education to promote desirable 
social ends. ; 

At the same time, however, it must be admitted that the growth 
of the evening trade extension class has been very slow. We are 
still in the evening school stage of the movement for vocational 
education. Apparently the problems of the immature student 
and worker have engrossed us to the neglect: of the evening school. 
So far as evening extension classes in commercial subjects are 
concerned, the field has apparently been almost abandoned to 
the private business school. It is also true that the pronounced 
increase in part time work has been due to compulsory legislation, 
but this legislation itself is an evidence that this country now 
recognizes the needs, and the right to help in meeting them, of 
our employed boys and girls. 

Comment on the chart—The data given summarizes the points 
made in this chapter. Necessarily, all the statements made are 
general and therefore are only roughly or broadly accurate. 
Those made for items 1 to 12, inclusive, are statements of fact. 
The remainder represent opinions of the writers and doubtless 
will not be approved by all readers. In the comparisons as to the 
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relative efficiency of different types of schools given in items 13 
to 16, inclusive, the letters of the alphabet are used in the de- 
scending order, the letter A in every case indicating the best type, 
and E the poorest for each item. 

A word of explanation may be helpful as to the reasons leading 
to the comparative ratings given the different schools. In item 
13, the cooperative school is rated first in the extent to which its 
training is utilized by its students and the full time school last. 
In many cases, students of the latter never follow, as a life job, 
the work for which they were trained. On the other hand, all 
those enrolled in the other types are already on the job for which 
the school is training them. Because he is more immature and 
less steady, the boy of the part time trade extension class is 
less likely than the adult of the evening extension class to remain 
continuously in the same kind of employment. ‘Those in the 
cooperative scheme are most likely to utilize the instruction they 
receive because this plan is used only for the highly skilled trades 
whose wage opportunities are attractive and because the group 
trained is a superior one, all of whose members have been care- 
fully selected for extensive training and permanent service. 

_ As a pedagogical device, the cooperative school is rated first 
at the present time (Item 14). While the non-cooperative or or- 
dinary all day school has a more complete control over the whole 
time of its students, it lacks the shop environment, the reality of 
commercial processes and the appeal to economic motives enjoyed 
by the latter. Few part time classes have any real control over 
the working experiences of their students in commercial jobs 
while the evening and the general continuation school have none 
at all. For this and for other reasons considered in the chapter 
on the School for Adults, the evening extension class has been 
rated fourth. The general part time or continuation school is 
placed last largely because of the present confusion and uncer- 
tainty in its objectives and procedures. 

In the 15th item, a comparison is drawn between all these types 
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as to the extent to which the training they are giving is reaching 
and improving occupational skill, knowledge and intelligence. 
Because it serves the largest numbers at the present time and be- 
cause the help it gives is “pusher education,” the evening school 
is given the highest rating. The continuation school rates last 
only because direct training for specific occupations is not its 
objective. The other types are ranked entirely with reference 
to the comparative numbers they serve. 

The table closes with an expression of opinion as to the com- 
parative value of these schools for reaching the mass ‘of workers 
with some kind of socially desirable education. Here the con- 
tinuation school receives the highest rating because under com- 
pulsory legislation, its members are already assuming huge pro- 
portions. The part time trade extension school is given second 
place, because, as a device whereby employed adolescents can both 
learn and earn, it is sure to have widespread use. For a long 
time to come, the evening school will provide the only opportunity 
for the great body of our wage earners to secure any additional 
education. It will probably always be the type most used to give 
“pusher education.” Nothing additional need be said about the 
limitations on the enrollment of the non-cooperative school. At 
the foot of the list we have placed the cooperative school only 
because it is obviously a device which will be used only for 
highly skilled employments. 

To all these schools, the theories apply which have been ac- 
cepted in the field of vocational education. These must be 
worked out under the actual conditions and they must therefore 
take into consideration all such matters as the characteristics 
of the groups to be served and the special as well as general prob- 
lems encountered in the organization and operation of each type. 
In the two following chapters this task will be discussed sepa- 
rately for the adolescent school and the school for adults. 
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QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Which of the theories of vocational education given in the preceding 
chapter do not apply to: 

a. Home economics training. 

b. Agricultural training. 
Taking the list of theories as given, rate them as to their application 
to the four fields of vocational education of less than college grade. 
Use a rating scale from 1 to 10. 


. Vocational commercial education and trade and industrial vocational 
education train for wage earning occupations, where the minimum 
employment standards, and in fact all standards of performance are 
fixed by the employer. In home making and in agricultural voca- 
tional training, such standards do not exist. How do these facts affect. 
the application of the vocational education theories to these four fields? 


. If employment standards must be met in trade and industrial voca- 
tional education, give reasons why it is equally necessary to train to 
pre-determined standards in agricultural training. 


. Make an analysis of the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
a full time day school and a part time school by referring to the 
theories of vocational education which are given in the previous 
chapter. 


. Secure a description of the organization of two day vocational schools. 
Make a comparative analysis of them as to flexibility of administra- 
tion. In doing this, compare them with respect to at least the follow- 
ing points and such others as you think pertinent: 


Conditions of admission. 

Time of admission. 

Training to pre-determined standards. 
Training in the occupational environment. 

. Use of specific occupational subject matter. 
Use of occupationally competent instructors. 


momo ® 


. Secure descriptions of a number of vocational schools and classify them 
according to the types described in the text. Give, in each case, 
reasons for your classification. 


. Which will give the better training for an apprentice: 


A full time day school training up to Journeymanship. 

Two years in such a school followed by training on the job. 

. A part time school during the entire period of apprenticeship. 

. Two years in a part time school followed by two on on the 
job with attendance on an evening school. 


aAaw7r, 


10. 


ii. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Assume all types of schools to be equally efficient in the work that 
they do, so far as subject matter, methods of teaching and flexibility 
of administration are concerned. 


You are a superintendent of schools. You have to recommend to your 
board some type of vocational school. Your community has diver- 
sified industries, in relatively small shops. It is the center of an agri- 
cultural district. 


What type of trade school would you recommend and on what 
grounds would you base your recommendations? 

Would you recommend training in home economics? On what 
grounds? 

Would you recommend an agricultural school? If so, of what 
type? 


What are the difficulties that interfere with efficient job training in 
the cooperative type of school? 


What are the difficulties that interfere with efficient job training in the 
non-cooperative type of school? 


Set up, in two parallel columns, the conditions for efficient production 
in an industrial plant and the conditions for efficient instruction and 
training on jobs in the same plant. 


Under what conditions would you recommend a vocational school of 
the Beverly type for agricultural vocational education? 


What would be the factors on which you would rate the ultimate social 
value of a vocational school, regardless of its special field of training 
(trade, industrial, agricultural, home making and commercial). 


What would be your criticisms of the opportunity type of vocational 
school? 


Is it socially desirable or undesirable for a vocational school to train 
girls as beauty parlor workers? Why? 


What should be the characteristics of an efficient evening extension 
course? 


Should such a course give the students what they think they want or 
what the school authorities feel sure that they need? Why? 


Why has not the “in and outer” plan been utilized to a greater extent 
in this country up to the present time? 


Can you suggest why, on the whole, the more flexible organizations of 
vocational schools have developed in schools that were not a part of 
the regular public school system? 
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20. Which is the more important for social progress, to train prospective 
workers or to train those who have already entered employment? 
Why? 


21. Is the obvious economy of the part time school liable to lead to its 
abuse? Under what conditions? How could this be guarded against? 
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CHAPTER X 
THE ADOLESCENT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL—AND ITS ORGANIZATION 


The fundamental difficulty, which has hampered the develop- 
ment of vocational education from the start, has been a failure 
to recognize a number of facts set forth in various chapters of 
this book. The tendency has been to regard a school as a school 
and to undertake to put into effect in vocational schools the same 
traditional psychology and the same organization and methods 
derived therefrom as used in the general schools. A vocational 
school of any kind has been looked upon as a high school or col- 
lege in which it is merely necessary to substitute a somewhat 
different content as teaching material, leaving what may be called 
“the machine” intact. 

In short, the tendency has been to copy the regular school. In 
too many vocational schools this has resulted in all such inefficient 
practices as: the same emphasis as in the regular schools on the 
acquisition of facts; the same disregard for training in resource- 
ful thinking; the same system of testing and marking as the basis 
for elimination and promotion; the same use of the memoriter 
text book lesson; the same use of the exercise instead of the job; 
and many other inefficient methods, devices and schemes of or- 
ganization which, whatever may be their justification for the 
regular schools, have no place in a vocational school. 

The effect of this has been pointed out in the preceding chapter 
where a discussion as to the salient points in regard to single 
and dual control was presented. It is high time for those engaged 
in vocational education to realize, as unfortunately many have 


not yet realized, that the social value of vocational education is 
246, 
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measured in terms of the ability of the individual to do a job; 
and that the ability to do this job depends upon the possession 
of the necessary manual skill, whatever that may be, the pos- 
session of the necessary technical information and the ability to 
think resourcefully in applying that information to the demands 
of the job. So long as vocational teachers and administrators fail 
to realize that the achievement of this objective in terms of spe- 
cific occupations cannot be obtained through copying the organi- 
zation and administration of the general school, that long will 
vocational education fail to serve democracy adequately and 
efficiently. 

As one proof of the statement just made, take the marking sys- 
tem almost universally used by the regular schools which grades 
the performance and ranking of students either by letter or by 
percentages. This marking system serves two purposes: It is 
supposed to indicate the degree to which the student has mas- 
tered or secured what the teacher undertook to teach him. A 
grade of 70% in history, if it means anything, means that the 
student knows 70% of the dates that he ought to know, or pos- 
sesses 70% of the political or military information that he should 
have. Practically, however, the marking system is used as a 
penalty and as a convenient defense for the teacher or adminis- 
trator in dealing with difficulties caused by the failure to promote 
pupils or by the elimination of pupils who are considered unde- 
sirable. 

This has even carried so far in many schools that the marking 
which—if it represents anything—represents only a percentage or 
grade of scholarship, is actually affected and seriously so, by 
behavior as measured by the disciplinary standards of the school. 
Under faculty psychology, the mark of 70% might be construed 
to mean that the faculty, let us say, of memory, has been devel- 
oped to 70% of its maximum capacity, if anyone knows what 
that capacity is. With the discarding of the faculty psychology 
and the doctrine of formal discipline, however, it is really difficult 
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to determine what a marking system does mean in the modern 
general school. Certainly it means little or nothing in the true 
vocational school. 

In copying the procedures of the general schools, many voca- 
tional schools have taken over boldly this same marking system. 
Suppose a vocational school is training to at least the minimum 
or specified employment standards of an occupation, whatever 
these may be. A failure of any student to meet those require- 
ments means either inability successfully to pursue that occupa- 
tion or inability to secure employment in it. Under these condi- 
tions it is difficult to see what 50%, 60%, or 70% means. Either 
the individual has been trained up to 100% in terms of employ- 
ment requirements, or his training is of little or no social or eco- 
nomic value. What do we mean by 70% of a bricklayer? or a 
bookkeeper? or a cook? Who wants to ride behind a 70% 
locomotive engineer or a 60% chauffeur? 

Casting aside the question of the value of such a marking sys- 
tem in the regular school, any practical consideration of the mat- 
ter will show that the taking over of such a system into the vo- 
cational school is absurd. A student of a vocational school may 
only be partially trained for the occupation. He may, to illus- 
trate, be trained in only one-third or one-half of the skills and 
knowledge required for full apprenticeship in a skilled trade. Up 
to the point, however, to which the school trains him, he must be 
trained 100%, if 100% means the minimum equipment necessary 
to secure or hold a job in that occupation. Illustrations of the 
futility of taking over practices and devices from the general 
school and using them in the vocational schools can be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. 

The regular high school takes in a miscellaneous group of chil- 
dren on the basis of a grammar school diploma, and most colleges 
likewise admit all students to the same classes on the basis of a 
high school certificate. Some vocational schools still use these 
same credentials as the sole requirement for admission to any of 
the trades taught. Since the ability to profit by vocational train- 
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ing depends upon the intrinsic intelligence, special aptitudes, and 
interests of the students, such training must be given only to 
selected groups who need it, want it, and are fitted for it. 

Any vocational school must of necessity fail to do effective 
work with many of its students if it admits them merely and 
solely because they are of the required age and present evidence 
that they have had the required schooling. Undoubtedly, the 
“easiest way” would be to set up as a sign, “Come in everybody, 
the water is fine,” admit everybody, and assign and group all 
students in classes of uniform size or in some other way most 
convenient for administration. Convenience in administration in 
this case means a large waste of time and money. ‘The results of 
such attempts show very plainly in the large mortality among 
students of some day vocational schools during the first few 
months succeeding their enrollment. 

One other illustration of the sad results of copying the regular 
schools may still further develop this point. Not only does the 
regular school take in everybody who has succeeding in living 
through certain preceding academic experiences, but it admits 
them only at certain times, say in September only or in January 
as well. If all the groups needing vocational service could make 
up their minds in September or January that they needed it, or 
found themselves in a situation where they needed it, the prob- 
lem of when to admit would be very simple. 

Unfortunately for ease in administration, however, nothing of 
the kind occurs. Bill Jones decides that he will leave the general 
school and take vocational training. Sam Smith, who is already 
employed, discovers that if he can master several processes, he 
can earn a dollar more a day and get a better job. Neither of 
them come to this decision on any two certain fixed dates in the 
year, but only when a combination of circumstances lead to it in 
a perfectly natural but entirely uncontrollable way. 

Organization for vocational training—If the standard organi- 
zation of the regular day schools cannot be copied nor its admin- 
istration practices, what are the administration practices and 
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types of organizations which will meet the situation? Whatever 
they may be they must make possible two things: First, the 
practical application of those theories of vocational education 
recognized as sound which have already been discussed, and, 
second, the practical meeting of required success factors in voca- 
tional education also considered in another chapter. Since the 
full time day school differs in a number of ways from the part 
time school and the evening school, a separate chapter will be 
given to each of the three types, this chapter being devoted to 
the first only. 

Organization and administration of the full time day school— 
Since the full time day school is organized to give instruction for 
a period which roughly corresponds to the working day, it can, 
as already pointed out, deal only with the unemployed. The un- 
employed group, however, represents two kinds of individuals: 
first, the youth who has not yet gone to work and can give full 
time to preparatory training for some occupation; and, second, 
the mature worker who is for some reason out of work and can 
give full time to training either for his old or for a new line of 
employment. While the day vocational school is potentially 
capable of serving both the youth and the adult, it has thus far 
confined its attention almost entirely to the former. 

In order properly to serve the needs of a community, however, 
the day school should really consist of two schools under the 
same roof, one dealing with adolescents through a relatively long, 
continuous period of preliminary training, and the other dealing 
with adults who can attend only for brief periods of time 
short extension courses. For convenience these two schools will 
be discussed separately and will be designated as the adolescent 
school and the adult school. The latter will be considered in a 
subsequent chapter on the problem of the adult workers. 

The adolescent school—In conducting a vocational school or 
class for adolescents, regard must be given to two fundamental 
matters: First, the characteristics of the adolescent as distin- 
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guished from those of the adult; and second, the purpose of pre- 
employment training. The general aim of this school is to give 
an adolescent with all his characteristics the equipment he 
requires to enter and maintain himself in a specified occu- 
pation—give him doing ability in terms of “M,” “T” and “TI,” 
sufficient at least to meet minimum occupational demands. This 
is the essential requirement which the organization and adminis- 
tration of the school must meet. While, as has already been 
pointed out, this type of school almost always includes in its 
program subjects having civic and other general objectives, 
these can be disregarded as far as the present discussion goes. 
Although the methods in these subjects used are and should be 
distinctly different from those commonly used in regular schools, 
the general organization of them need not be essentially 
different. | 

In discussing the proper organization of an adolescent voca- 
tional school, the problems to be considered can very well be listed 
under such points as admission, promotion, lines of training, dis- 
cipline, working conditions and group characteristics. 

Admission of pupils—Unlike the regular school, the vocational 
school can rarely depend upon receiving pupils at stated times. 
Where the organization of a regular school is copied, this is very 
often attempted. The effort is made to receive only recent gradu- 
ates of the grammar schools who have chosen between the voca- 
tional school and the general high school. In this way, pupils 
of the vocational schools need to be admitted only at periods 
closely following their graduation from such schools, usually Sep-— 
tember or January, or both. As a matter of fact, however, the 
group needing to be served by the adolescent school comprises 
many boys and girls who want admission to the school at many 
other and irregular times. Some after attending the high school 
for a while decide to secure vocational training. Some go to work 
but later give up their juvenile jobs to get training for more per- 
manent employment. Unexpected contingencies, such as the 
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death of a father, make it necessary for still others to begin at 
once preparation for bread winning. 

An adolescent vocational school must therefore be so organized 
that it can receive at any time applicants with a wide margin of 
academic training. It would seem clear beyond debate that this 
situation can never be met by forming classes only at the be- 
ginning and perhaps the middle of the school year. All experi- 
ence has indicated that, where boys and girls applying for admis- 
sion are refused but are told to come again in September or 
January, they almost invariably give up the idea and go to 
work. Most of them can not afford to wait. If these are to be 
reached and served, they must be admitted at the time they desire 
to enter. 

A vocational school should be so organized and conducted that 
it is able to admit anybody any time for any course of instruc- 
tion it has to offer. To do this, however, the traditional idea of 
teaching pupils in groups only and organizing all work as class 
work must be abandoned, and some method be adopted of dealing 
with each pupil as a teaching unit through individual instruction. 
Obviously, students admitted at irregular intervals to classes 
formed at regular periods and taught by the class method only, 
can not profit by the instruction because it is based on so much 
they have missed in the course. 

Obviously, too, if students are dealt with on the individual 
basis, each receiving from day to day what he needs next and 
can do next, it makes but little difference when he enters so far 
as the results to him go. Unquestionably the proposal to give 
individual instruction has been one of the greatest bugbears to 
the school administrator. Admittedly the method offers serious 
difficulties, but not because the thing itself is so difficult. It has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated in the kindergarten. ‘Teachers 
of drawing have always employed it successfully. The Boy 
Scouts employ it almost exclusively. There is no other way to 
teach laboratory work. This is largely true also of all health and 
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physical training. It is probably the one method by which voca- 
tional training can ever be given in a commercial shop. Business 
colleges use it almost exclusively. All the shop work in most 
vocational schools is taught in this way. Some schools give shop 
knowledge to each pupil in connection with his individual proj- 
ects. A few are organized primarily to admit and train indi- 
vidually all applicants whenever admitted. 

The real trouble is that practically no agencies have existed to 
train teachers to instruct individuals. All the training work has 
been based upon the theory that all teachers are going to teach 
classes. Apparently our thinking about methods of teaching is 
based on the conception that the process can be carried on only 
by a tutor giving all his time to one pupil as a teaching unit, or 
by an instructor giving all his time to a class as the teaching unit. 
Little or no consideration has been given to the problem of so 
teaching a flexible group of pupils that each pupil as a separate 
teaching unit is handled by the tutorial method. Yet, as we have 
just seen, this method is widely used by teachers in a wide variety 
of subjects who have in some way learned how to use it because 
they could succeed in no other way. | 

It is easy to see why the class method prevails in the public 
schools of a democracy which every one attends. It is the cheap- 
est and the easiest way to handle large numbers of pupils. It 
also lends itself well to the teaching of facts to be remembered. 
Since all are to receive and be trained to recall the same facts, 
the class becomes a labor saving device as this standardized 
information can be given rapidly and systematically to numbers 
of pupils at the same time. No one contends for a moment that 
it is the most effective way even to teach mere facts. Everybody 
recognizes in theory that it is the poorest of devices for teaching 
anyone how to do anything, or even how to think about how to 
do anything. | 

It is literally amazing to find this class or simultaneous method 
almost universally used in all the activities of vocational schools 
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outside the shops. Yet it is to be expected, since all of us were 
educated by it. Most of us have seen nothing else and know ne 
other way. Most amazing of all, most of the teacher training 
institutions for vocational education have apparently not real- 
ized either the need for the use of individual instruction in the 
schools or the imperative need that teachers be specifically trained 
in its problems and methods. 

It is not particularly difficult to train teachers to teach by 
individual instruction, probably not more difficult than to train 
them to teach by classes. General inertia and tradition have up 
to this time kept those agencies responsible for the preparation 
of vocational teachers from giving them proper training for 
teaching on the basis of individual instruction. 

The adolescent school should be organized on the basis of 
admitting students at any time and should regard the teacher 
essentially as a master workman in charge of a group of appren- 
tices whom he instructs and trains as individuals and not as a 
class. This amounts to substituting a rotating group for the 
formal class. This rotating group consists of a number of learn- 
ers, the number usually being fixed at a certain maximum and 
the learners being in all stages of progress. When any learner 
leaves the group, the vacancy so created is filled by assigning to 
the group the next applicant who is desirous of securing that 
particular sort of training. 

Conditions of admission—As has been pointed out, the con- 
ditions of admission used in the regular school are either the 
successful completion of the work of the previous grade or year 
or the successful passing of certain examinations, largely of an 
academic character. If the vocational school is to capitalize on 
interest, aptitudes and intrinsic intelligence, it is evident that 
this method of admission will not serve. All experience has indi- 
cated that different occupations interest different individuals and 
that they have aptitudes and other qualities which they can cap- 
italize much more effectively in one occupation than in others 
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Therefore the adolescent vocational school must be so organized 
that it admits to its various courses groups selected on the basis 
of apparent ability to profit by the instruction. 

At this time the question of how this is to be established is by 
no means thoroughly answered. One attempt is through pre- 
vocational training as discussed in a previous chapter. Another 
attempt has been made through the use of tests for mechanical 
or other occupational aptitudes or abilities such as the Stenquist 
test and other tests of that character. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, up to the present time the only practical plan which seems 
to have given satisfactory results has been to admit on trial all 
those who have the required minimum of general education and 
have shown in some way a genuine interest in the activities of 
the occupations they select. Those who do not succeed in the 
work of one specific training course are given an opportunity to 
transfer to another. Curiously enough, however, experience has 
indicated that where this is done the number of actual transfers 
in such schools is very small. Roughly it may be said that their 
interests either coincided with their aptitudes or that in some way 
they had found out what they were capable of doing. The first 
is much more likely to be the truth. 

This does not happen when extraneous forces come in to affect 
the situation. In many cities, for example, the effort on the part 
of the regular schools has been to make the vocational schools 
dumping grounds for the mentally deficient and for other pupils 
who for one reason or another are not considered desirable in 
the regular schools. There is probably not a city in the country 
where the vocational schools have not had to fight this matter 
out with the regular schools. 

This unfortunate controversy is due to a rather curious piece 
of confused thinking on the part of regular school teachers and 
regular school administrators. It is a well known fact that one 
of the best ways to educate mentally deficient people up to their 
maximum capacity is to train them through participating expe- 
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riences in concrete activities, that is, in doing things and making 
things. This method has become the standard procedure in 
schools for the feeble minded. 

Failing to perceive the difference in the objectives, but only 
seeing that the vocational school deals with concrete rather than 
abstract things, the regular school man apparently always assumes 
that such a school is the place for those whom he regards as 
mentally deficient. Undoubtedly every community able to pro- 
vide a school for the feeble minded and the subnormal should 
have one, but the vocational school should not be used in this 
way because it is not the purpose for which the school is estab- 
lished and maintained, nor for which the taxpayer pays the bills. 

Standards of promotion—The organization of the adolescent 
school must provide for promotion on a basis of performance, not 
on a basis of time or of memory. In this whole question of pro- 
motion we have two administrative procedures. Let us assume 
that satisfactory education in any field is represented by “E,” 
that the time given to such education is:represented by “T” and 
the varying capacity of individuals to progress by “C.” ‘This 
gives us an equation Eo TxC. Interpreted, we have the state- 
ment that satisfactory results in the education of any per- 
son are obtained when his given capacity is trained long enough 
to secure required results. If we make “T” a constant, the prog- 
ress of different individuals in that fixed time will vary. As we 
are not able to make “C” a constant, then “T” must always vary. 

In vocational education we are training against at least min- 
imum market demands which may be represented by “E.” We 
must bring every individual up to this market demand if he is 
to secure employment. We can do this with each student in 
some length of time, but not with all students in the same time. 
The methods followed by the regular schools are exactly reversed. 
The regular school provides certain fixed periods in terms of 
years, length of course, or other time units. According to his 
varying capacity, every individual in a given course progresses 
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as far as he can. At the close of the period prescribed, students 
have all degrees of capacity instead of the fixed capacity required 
to meet market demands. 

Evidently, then, promotion in the adolescent school must be 
based upon a series of performance standards, and cannot be 
based upon time units as in the case of the regular school. This 
again seems to offer administrative difficulties to the ordinary 
school man. Promotion on evidence of ability to meet uniform 
standards of performance is usually entirely beyond his expe- 
rience as an administrator. Therefore it seems to him that it 
cannot possibly be done. It has been done and done every day 
without difficulty. It is the only method known or used in the 
industrial world. No other standard is ever employed in training 
on the real job. Many vocational schools have employed it suc- 
cessfully. There is no inherent reason why an instructor work- 
ing with a flexible group should not set standards of accomplish- 
ment for different stages of his work, nor why each pupil should 
not be advanced from tool to tool, and process to process, step 
to step, only as he met these standards; nor why he should not 
be retained in the group until he did meet these required market 
demand; nor why the question of whether he should be retained 
or checked out or transferred to some other course should not be 
determined by what he is able to do. 

There is no serious difficulty in administering such a system 
of promotion. It appeals to the ordinary boy and girl, to the 
parent and to the so-called practical man. They see some sense 
to it. As in the case of admission, the trouble is that up to the 
present time there has been little or no opportunity for school 
administrators to learn how to administer it. 

Specific training—If the adolescent school recognizes and 
accepts the new habit psychology and the derived tenets of 
vocational education, it must organize its work as a series of 
specific training courses. Skill and job intelligence are not gen- 
eral habits but special habits of doing and of thinking resource- 
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fully about the doing which must be developed in the specific 
occupation in which they are to be used. The carpenter wants 
training in the use of skill and knowledge to meet the situation 
in his trade, the electrician in his, the sheet metal worker in his, 
the auto repair man in his, etc. Consequently, training courses 
for each of these lines should be as sharply distinct from each 
other as the conditions and processes of the occupations them- 
selves. 

A school giving instruction for five different trades or occupa- 
tions should be organized into five distinct departments, each 
giving trade training only for its own specialty. This principle 
of organization has been more generally observed and worked 
out by vocational schools than any other, although it is by no 
means universal, or even given precedence as yet. All schools now 
separate for different training, in different shops, for different 
occupations. Too many still bunch pupils from different lines 
in a vain effort to teach them related functioning facts in the 
same class. | 

The great majority of special vocational schools, however, 
make no attempt to handle the pupils from different shops in 
common classes except for training in civics and other non-voca- 
tional subjects. Even this is not considered desirable, although 
it is sometimes done for the purpose of economy. This point 
needs but little more discussion, except so far as specific courses 
and classes have been affected by the theory of trade funda- 
mentals. 

Theory of trade fundamentals—There still exists in the minds 
of many people a belief that all occupations, or at least large 
groups of occupations, have common or fundamental processes 
and therefore make, so far as these processes go at least, common 
or fundamental requirements upon workers. Consequently, all 
these workers need the same training in these requirements and 
this training can and should be given to them in the same course 
and class. This idea seems to have developed from the fact that 
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certain groups of occupations either work in the same medium 
or are carried on under somewhat similar working conditions. 
Since the sheet metal worker, the blacksmith and the machinist 
all work with metal, there must be many common fundamental 
experiences in these four trades! 

If this theory were true it would obviously be simple to give 
this training in fundamentals to prospective workers in all four 
of these trades. All the testimony of the modern psychology, 
all the studies that have been made up to the present time, and 
the experience of these trades indicate that there is no truth in 
the theory. In the light of present knowledge, it can safely be 
assumed that there is no such thing as occupational fundamentals. 

Each occupation makes its own specific demands upon the 
worker. Each possesses its own specific body of content. Each ~ 
is carried on under different working conditions. The mere fact 
that they happen to use the same material appears to have no 
bearing on this situation. If we discard the theory of trade fun- 
damentals, it is necessary to organize the vocational school so 
that the learners are trained in distinctly segregated occupational 
groups so far as the vocational part of the program is concerned. 
In short, the manipulative experiences, the trade technical expe- 
riences, and the general vocational group subjects bearing on the 
electrician’s trade should be taught only to those taking elec- 
tricity, not to girls taking home economics or to boys fitting 
themselves to be printers or plumbers. 

Working conditions—If the theory of training environment 
habits in the environment be accepted, each specific training 
course must in principle be, and in practice strive to become, as 
far as possible, a replica of the actual working conditions in the 
particular occupation for which the youth is being trained. As 
such a replica the training experience should provide not only 
equipment and processes, but environment and surroundings like 
those of the occupation. This is true whether commercial shops 
be used as in a cooperative school, or the school shops of a non- 
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cooperative school. The venture must be so organized that real 
tools, real equipment, real jobs are provided; occupational meth- 
ods of handling work are followed; the actual processes are 
those of the occupation itself; and what may be called the “gen- 
eral atmosphere” is that of the occupation. 

One of the most difficult problems of the school shop is to find 
for various occupations work of a practical kind suitable for 
training under the given conditions. The easy thing to do is to 
substitute exercises or pseudo jobs. This has been done to a 
regrettable extent because the administrators of many schools 
have found it the “easiest way.” Owing to unavoidable situa- 
tions, the resort to exercises or the pseudo job is, admittedly, 
necessary at times. It should never be regarded as desirable. 
Schools should be organized on the theory that such exercises 
and pseudo jobs are not to be used in training. 

The statement is often made that work of a practical char- 
acter cannot be done in school shops. Undoubtedly, it is very 
difficult to carry on work of a practical character in a real occu- 
pational environment where the methods and organization of 
the regular school are adopted. It has been successfully done 
only in those schools which have broken away from the standard 
regular school organization. These schools include many that 
are operated by public school systems. The difficulty here is 
not so much the impossibility of the task as the fact that only 
a very few people have as yet boldly attacked the problem and 
learned by experience how to meet it successfully. 

Repetitive training—The objective of the vocational school is, 
as has been stated, to give doing ability up to at least minimum 
occupational demands. If it is to give this ability to meet occu- 
pational standards, the school must be so organized as to pro- 
vide repetitive training sufficient to produce it. This offers no 
difficulty if students are handled in rotating groups instead of 
fixed classes; if individual instruction is given; and if each stu- 
dent is promoted only on his demonstrated ability to do the 
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thing and use the thing taught. Here the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. Is the girl to be a stenographer? For what 
occupation or level of occupations is she to be trained? What 
must she be able to do in order to get and hold a position? What 
can she do now as a student? What must she be able to do as 
a student before she is ready to take a position? The question 
merely becomes one of can she do it, rather than how long has 
she been doing it? 

It is not necessary that these repetitive experiences should 
always follow each other. If a boy needs to do the same job 
five times, it is not absolutely necessary that he should perform 
it five times in succession, one immediately after another. Ulti- 
mately, however, he must have done that particular kind of a 
job five, six, ten times or any other number of times necessary 
to give him the individual doing ability required by the occupa- 
tion for which he is being trained and in which he must “make 
good.” 

Personnel management—This term is deliberately used here in 
the same sense as in commercial and industrial organizations. 
Essentially the true vocational school is an organization for get- 
ting things done, or, more strictly, for training people to get 
things done. The problems of personnel management in such a 
school are precisely the same as those of business, and the 
methods and devices used must be similar. In the regular school, 
large masses of pupils must be handled. This task, together with 
certain other considerations which need not be discussed here, 
has led to a form of discipline which is essentially that of police 
control. It is based on rules and regulations, punishments for 
their violations, and the general repression of the individual. It 
gives little or no opportunity for the development of self-directed 
activity leading to the formation of habits of conformity. The 
vocational school can not do this sort of thing, and need not do it. 

In one school, as an illustration, there were just two rules with 
regard to discipline: first, attend to your own job; second, do not 
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keep anyone else from doing his job. These are fundamental 
laws of the economic world. Every case of disturbance or fric- 
tion was handled under these two rules which were accepted as 
sound by the pupils themselves. Tact, sympathy, square dealing, 
and all the other factors found in successful personnel manage- 
ment must be used with the student as well as the employee side 
of the vocational school rather than repressive discipline. There 
is something vitally wrong with any vocational school whose 
instructors must police its hallways to keep order. No shop or 
office ever does it. You need not look very deep to see the real 
value of a vocational school which treats its students as embryo 
men instead of children. 

Summary—This chapter has discussed the vocational schools 
dealing with adolescents. Little, if any, of the organization used 
by the regular high school can be successfully used in these 
schools. Totally different methods are required. In the past, 
two general procedures have been followed in setting up day 
vocational schools. The first has been to copy the regular high 
school, modifying its organization only as far as was necessary 
to permit of vocational education. This has virtually always 
been done when the new work is offered as a department of the 
regular high school. Strange to say, it is still the usual practice 
where separate vocational schools are established under public 
auspices. Many schools derived in this way are in existence. 

The second method has been to begin with the organization of 
the occupations to be taught as they are carried on in the shop, 
office, home or farm, and consider how far it was necessary to 
modify this economic organization to fit training in a school. 
In the first case, what may be called the origin of the school is 
the standard high school; in the second, it is, as the case may 
be, the commercial employments. The first modifies the regular 
high school procedure in the attempt to fit school training to 
the needs of employments; the second modifies the procedures of 
business in the attempt to fit commercial training to the needs of 
learners. | 
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QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


. In what ways should the characteristics of a factory be modified to 


secure good vocational training in a full time day school? Give 
reasons. | 

In what ways should the characteristics of a typical high school pro- 
gram be modified so as to secure good vocational training conditions 
in a full time day school? Give reasons. 


. Which is theoretically the better, the full time non-cooperative ie 


trade school conducting its own shops on a productive basis, or a 
cooperative scheme on the week about basis. 


Assuming the cycle of instruction is understood to mean one “round” 
that includes shop and non-shop instruction, what should be the pro- 
portions between the two, for the following trades: a. Bricklaying. 
b. Printing. c. Plumbing. d. Machinist. Give reasons. 


Why has the full time day school failed to draw any large proportion 
of the 14 to 16 year group that lies outside of the high school group? 


What are the objections to paying students in full time day schools? 
Are these objections defensible? 


Work out a plan for a grading system in 2 trade school that would 
rate pupils on things that mean something to a trade and to an 
employed boy or girl. 

What are the real difficulties in securing individual instruction in 
vocational schools? What are the imaginary difficulties? 


Why cannot all related subject matter be taught in the shop as the 
job demands call for it? Why isn’t this done more? | 
Make a comparative table showing the kind and grade of objectives 
in a typical high school program and in a vocational school program. 


Compare the underlying psychology of a good trade training program 
with that of a typical high school program. 


Compare the social functions of manual training and trade training. 
How would these affect such matters as selective admission, character 
of equipment, length of course, time allotment, qualifications of 
teachers? 


Make a list of what you consider trade fundamentals. 


Make a comparative table showing the advantages and disadvantages 
of training through: a. Exercises. b. Pseudo jobs. c. Production jobs. 


If useful articles are produced does this mean training on production 
jobs? Why? 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE ADOLESCENT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL AND ITS OPERATION 


The previous chapter discussed the day vocational school as 
a social organization for the occupational training of adolescents 
previous to their entrance upon employment. That chapter, how- 
ever, dealt only with matters of organization and administration. 
It remains in this chapter to inquire as to what courses, what 
methods of teaching and what kind of teachers this day school 
should have in order to realize its special social objectives. 

Administration and organization provide only what may be 
called the machinery which makes good training possible. The 
actual value of any training depends upon: 1. the character of 
the training experiences used (courses of instruction) ; 2. the way 
in which those experiences are given to the learner (methods of 
instruction); and 3. the ability of the teacher to control and 
utilize methods and courses in such a way as to secure from them 
their greatest training value (qualifications of teachers, or “teach- 
ing technique”’). 

It is probably needless to discuss here what has been already 
repeatedly pointed out, that the standards and practices of the 
regular school are of little or no value as guides to the vocational 
school in these matters. The reasons for this have already been 
pointed out and will not be repeated here, except so far as they 
may be referred to by way of reference. 

Courses of study—According to the new habit psychology, a 
course of study is nothing more than a series of experiences so 
organized as to “put over” a series of previously determined 
objectives. The course of study in Boy Scout work, for example, 
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is a series of participating experiences carefully organized for the 
purpose of securing from a youth certain desirable social habits 
and attitudes. The training value of the course does not lie in 
the subject matter itself, but in the effect which is produced 
upon the learner by equipping him to meet the requirements of 
the objective as set up. The training value of lessons in golf does 
not lie in what a Scotch instructor may say and do, but in the 
effect of the whole experience in directed play upon the future 
skill of his pupil. Likewise, the real value of the Boy Scout work 
is not the exceptionally shrewd and well planned experiences it 
provides, but in the total effect upon the young scout of his par- 
ticipation in them. 

The reader must clearly understand that in the following dis- 
cussion the term “subject matter” is not used in the sense in 
which it is usually employed by the regular school man. It does 
not mean informational content, but connotes the entire range 
of experiences through which the learner progresses in attaining 
a specific doing ability of a predetermined character. In the golf 
lesson this range of experiences would include, for example, all 
such things as what the instructor did and said to demonstrate 
correct play; all that he said to correct bad form or commend 
improvement in the play of his pupil; all that the pupil did under 
supervision as a player; and all that he did as subsequent repe- 
titive practice to fix the things he had learned. | 

What corresponds to subject matter in most regular school 
courses is what in vocational education is commonly designated 
auxiliary or technical information, that is, the information which 
the worker must possess and must intelligently apply in the 
doing of any job. For greater clearness, the entire range of 
training experiences, including auxiliary information, manipula- 
tive training and repetitive experiences will be designated as the 
content or subject matter of a course. For the Boy Scouts, his 
reading of the Manual for Scouts and the things he learned from 
others about his projects in Scout work would be auxiliary infor- 
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mation. His efforts to do the things required would involve 
manipulative training. The doing of these things until he can 
do them right would be repetitive experience. 

When a student in-a sheet metal shop reads about solder, this 
is technical knowledge, or auxiliary information, as the case may 
be. When he learns to use a soldering iron under instruction, 
this is manipulative training. When by continual practice he 
gains more and more skill in doing soldering jobs, this is repeti- 
tive experience, or training. All of these experiences are a part 
of the “subject matter” or content of his training course. 

Specific content—In the chapter on Working Theories, it was 
shown that all vocational training content must be specific and 
that its source for any occupation is always found in the expe- 
rience of those who have already attained-a mastery in that 
occupation. This means two things: First, this content, which 
exists only in the minds of competent workers, must be identi- 
fied and in some way organized for purposes of training; second, 
this content when so identified will be found to have little or 
nothing in common with corresponding content in any other occu- 
pation. In setting up its program, therefore, the day vocational 
schools must provide as .many specific courses or groups of 
courses as there are occupations for which it proposes to train. 
The only exceptions to this statement are certain general voca- 
tional courses described in a preceding chapter. 

The identification of content—It is a somewhat strange fact 
that, until recently, the specific content of few, if any, occupa- 
tions has been made a matter of record. It had never been set 
down on paper. While writing this, one of the authors is also 
engaged in assisting an instructor in molding, who is a competent 
man in that trade, to develop job instruction sheets and informa- 
tion sheets about molding jobs. These are to be used by him 
for the training on the shop floor of new workers in twenty- 
seven different shops. We have been unable to find anywhere 
in print as much as 10% of the content we must use in preparing 
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this instructional material! There have been a few books written 
about a few occupations. All of them give more or less valuable 
facts about these employments, but virtually none has ever given 
a complete and correct analysis of the content of the occupation 
or trade in terms of its jobs, operations, operating points, pro- 
cedure, methods, skills, demands or functioning facts. 

Within the last few years, however, the specific content of a 
few occupations has been identified, classified and set down on 
paper. The Federal Board for Vocational Education has given 
considerable attention to this matter and has worked out a pro- 
cedure for dealing with it. In working out this procedure, a 
number of occupations have been analyzed for their specific con- 
tent and the results have been published in several Federal Board 
bulletins. This method has been developed through the use of 
a system of classification worked out by one of the authors. 

Corresponding methods of procedure have been developed to 
a considerable extent for commercial, agricultural and home eco- 
nomics occupations. Similar methods have been worked out and ° 
applied to certain occupations by the Research Departments of 
a number of universities, notably the University of California. 
The object of all this work has been to secure an effective pro- 
cedure for determining the actual functioning content of a given 
occupation as a preliminary to setting up in some way a course | 
of training in that occupation. The reader who is interested in 
following this matter further will find full information in the 
bibliography appended to this chapter. 

Certain working conditions—The experience of ne who have 
undertaken to work out the procedure just mentioned have indi- 
cated certain facts which are of fundamental importance and 
which may be expressed briefly in the following statements: In 
proportion as an individual has, through a long progressive expe- 
rience, secured a thorough command of a given occupation, he is 
unable consciously to recall or state what those experiences are. 
This simply means that these experiences have become stored 
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almost beyond recall in his subconscious mind. When a compe- 
tent worker carries out a job according to correct procedure, 
recalls the necessary auxiliary information, and draws upon his 
specific technical knowledge, he performs these operations uncon- 
sciously to a very great extent. As a result he finds it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, even when paid for the effort, to tell 
what he does and how he does it and why he does it that way. 
Rarely can he tell it accurately, fully, logically and in needed 
detail. If this be true, then the more competent an individual 
is in his occupation, the less able he is to analyze and set up 
the specific content of that occupation. 

There are abundant evidences of this on every hand. The 
most brilliant golf player is likely to be a very poor teacher of 
a beginner at the game, because all the difficulties he needs to 
sense and anticipate for the novice have been automatically mas- 
tered by the teacher so long that he has become entirely uncon- 
scious they ever existed. Most text books about trades and occu- 
pations are notoriously over the heads of the ordinary workman, 
who does not find in them what he wants and needs as help in 
his work. For a time it was thought that this was because the 
author had no actual experience in the trade. Closer examina- 
tion shows, however, but little improvement in most texts written 
by competent technicians or workers who are also masters of 
skills and processes. This is not because they do not know con- 
tent. It is because they know it too well. Its use has become 
unconscious and automatic, and for this reason they have for- 
gotten their own learning difficulties, and therefore fail to realize 
the very real needs of ordinary workmen. 

Many inefficient courses of training have been established as 
the result of following either one of two faulty assumptions. The 
first assumption may be stated substantially as follows: The 
competent worker does not know the content of his occupation 
nor how to develop courses of study from it. The only person 
who does know or can find out by study is an individual who at 
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most need have no more than a very casual contact with the 
occupation itself. A second faulty assumption has led to more, 
but at the same time not entirely, satisfactory results. This has 
been the belief that the thoroughly competent worker is capable, 
unaided, of developing complete courses of study based upon 
complete and correct analysis of the content of his occupation 
or trade. 

Broadly speaking, we have had two situations: In the first, 
the theorist having no real experience in the occupation itself, 
but being intelligent and well educated, sets up a course which 
contains what he thinks the learner should know. In the second, 
a thoroughly competent worker in the occupation or trade is 
placed in charge of a group of learners, and he and his group are 
left. to struggle through the training course as best they can. 
Neither plan has yielded satisfactory results. Acceptance of the 
first fallacy has resulted in some extremely weird and inefficient 
courses of training. Acceptance of the second fallacy has led to 
courses of training which, so far as they went, were good but 
which were incomplete and very badly organized. The recent 
work which hag been conducted in this field has shown conclu- 
sively that the only effective way to secure a complete function- 
ing content for a given occupation and to build out of this content 
courses of instruction meeting the real needs of learners at every | 
stage of their progress is to make it a “two-man job.” 

A group of one or more competent workers must be brought 
together with some person who is able to assist them in recalling 
experiences which they habitually use in the practice of their 
occupation. He must also be able, after that information has 
once been secured, to organize it into suitable training courses. 
This is the only method which has so far secured fairly complete 
and definitely functioning teaching material for the vocational 
school. Since this method has been worked out and has been 
applied in practice, the functioning content of a number of occu- 
pations has been secured. This is notably true of the courses of 
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study in printing published by the United Typothetze of America 
(Chicago) ; the training manual on tile laying for students and 
instructors issued by The Associated Tile Manufacturers (Beaver 
Falls, Pa.); the Federal Board Bulletins on Bricklaying and 
other occupations; and the job sheets and information sheets on 
the plumbing trade published by the Research Bureau of the 
National Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, and pre- 
pared in cooperation with Dunwoody Institute. 

Organization of courses—The preceding paragraph drew atten- 
tion to the difficulties which have prevented the organizing and 
setting up of the complete and specific content of occupations 
and of occupational training. Such content, when determined, 
forms merely what may be called the “raw stock” for courses 
of instruction. Once determined, there still remains the question 
as to how it can be effectively organized into actual working 
courses to meet the needs of various groups and under various 
working conditions. These courses must make provision in some 
way for training in processes and operations (manipulative train- 
ing), in repetitive experiences (practice), in the intelligent appli- 
cation of facts to guide skill (trade knowledge), and in auxiliary 
information. 

Typical organizations—In the organization of the day voca- 
tional school, there have been developed three typical types of 
courses which may be designated as the long course, the short 
unit course and the project. 

The long course. In its organization the long course, so called, 
is obviously an imitation of corresponding courses carried on in 
the regular high school. The entire content of this course is or- 
ganized into one continuous series of training experiences. Such 
courses may be organized to run from six months to four years, 
according to the amount of content of the occupation for which 
the training is given. Thus, for example, we may have a course 
in trade mathematics or science or drawing which is given for 
so many periods a week for one or two years. The same thing 
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might be true of a shop course in the machine shop, in stenogra- 
phy, or in small animal husbandry or in cooking and sewing. 

Here is a typical illustration of the long course as taken from 
the annual catalogue of one public evening school: “The evening 
class in cooking is open to all women over 16 years of age. It 
opens in October and closes the first of May. The class meets 
Monday and Thursday nights from 7:30 to 9:30. One hun- 
dred hours of instruction will be given to cooking problems.” 
Here is a typical illustration of the long course in the day school 
found in a circular of announcements issued by a privately 
endowed institution: ‘The machine shop course is two years 
long. During the twenty months of training, instruction will 
be given in shop subjects for about half the time, and the 
remainder of the day will be devoted to such technical subjects 
as mathematics, science, drawing, and to training in citizenship. 
Application to shop problems will be made of the instruction in 
these technical subjects.” 

The short umt course. In distinction to the long course just 
described, the short unit course breaks this content up into small 
blocks or units. In machine shop work there may be one unit 
in bench work, a second on the drill press, another on the engine 
lathe, another on the milling machine and still others on proc- 
esses with other tools and machines. For sheep raising, unit 
courses might deal with breeding, feeding, diseases, housing and 
protection. In garment making, one unit might deal with 
‘kimonos, one with underwear, and another with house dresses. 
Where the short unit is used in the evening school, its maximum 
length is rarely more than sixty hours and in many cases has 
been as short as eight hours. 

Where the unit plan is used in the day school, it is*customary 
to arrange the units in a progressive order. As an illustration: 
In one school the entire training course for each occupation is 
divided up into a series of sixty-day units. A boy who enters 
the school takes the first unit. If he remains, he takes the sec- 
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ond and third in order. On the other hand, he may drop out of 
school for a period to earn some money; return to school and 
take another unit; and again drop out only to return again for 
another unit or units. According to his means, he may ulti- 
mately work through the entire training course, taking as much 
time as he needs. One boy may stay in school continuously and 
finish in two years. Another may require five to six years as 
he alternates between the school and some employment through 
which he gets sufficient funds to complete the requirements. 

It is understood that the unit method can be applied equally 
well to shop work, trade knowledge and auxiliary information. 
In the same way there can be set up units of training, in all such 
subjects as materials of a trade, safety precautions, occupational 
diseases, and history of the trade. It is evident that the substi- 
tution of short units for the long term course gives much more 
elasticity and fluidity of organization and administration, and 
hence lends itself much better to the sound working theories for 
vocational education set up in a preceding chapter. 

The project. In the following diagram A might be the course 
in trade mathematics, B in trade drawing, C in safety precau- 
tions, and D in shop work. 


Cuart No. 2 
Showing Problem of Correlating Subjects 


Under this arrangement a different teacher could be assigned 
to each course. The more common plan is to assign all courses 
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dealing with auxiliary information (such as safety precautions) 
and technical knowledge (trade mathematics and trade draw- 
ing) to one instructor or to a number of instructors, but all shop 
work to an entirely different one. 

There is, of course, no reason why one instructor could not 
handle all these courses. This is the more efficient although less 
_common arrangement. It is uncommon because most vocational 
schools have borrowed from the regular high school the depart- 
mental organization of all subjects into separate courses under 
separate teachers. The department plan in the general school is 
built upon the theory that each subject is distinct from every 
other subject and requires a specialist to teach it who is espe- 
cially well qualified to handle it. Since these subjects are taught 
as mental discipline and not for use, they need not be related 
to other subjects or applied to any practical way. Consequently, 
no correlation between different subjects is possible or necessary 
and instructors do not need to know anything about the appli- 
cation of what they teach to the practical social or civic prob- 
lems, or the occupational needs, of workers. 

All this is contrary to all the objectives and working theories 
of the very vocational schools which have adopted and insist 
upon clinging to the departmental plan of instruction. All 
effective vocational training requires training in both theory 
and practice—in doing and thinking about the doing. Practice 
in doing anything is needed to explain and fix theory, while 
theory is necessary to guide and improve skill. Both are neces- 
sary to real job intelligence. The more intimately and closely 
theory (knowledge) and practice (skill) can be related, the more 
effective will be the training in each, and the more resourceful 
will be the job intelligence developed in the student and worker. 

If you want to become a. good golf player, you must practice 
golf while you think golf, talk golf, read about golf and take 
lessons in the theory and practice of golf. Similarly, if you want 
to train a farm boy to be a successful dairyman, you must have 
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him take care of cows as they should be handled, while at the 
same time you teach him the functioning facts he needs to know 
and use in his work. In the vocational school all courses should 
have a close tie up with each other, and every subject should 
be taught for the purpose of improving the practice of the occu- 
pation. Furthermore, the content of the courses in vocational 
schools of secondary grade is elementary and does not require a 
highly trained specialist or technician to handle it. What it does 
require to relate its subject matter to the work of the occupation 
is a teacher who knows how to use it on the job. . 
Evidently the departmental plan of separate parallel subjects 
and special teachers for each subject secures little, if any, corre- 
lation or tie up between shop work and related studies. Suppose 
a boy, for example, has reached a certain point in his shop work 
(d) indicated by X on both the preceding diagrams. It is ex- 
tremely improbable, if not impossible, that he will have simul- 
taneously reached in his other subjects or courses the correspond- 
ing trade knowledge (A and B) or auxiliary information (C) 
which the job (X) requires, and which the worker on job X needs 
to know and fix by use. If this correlation existed, we would be 
able to draw a perfectly straight line (XY) across the diagram. 
As a matter of fact, the real situation is always represented by 
the uncertain and shifting dotted line WX. Wherever the line 
WX falls below the line XY, the shop work calls for related 
knowledge which the special class for it has not yet reached and 
the missing related knowledge will, when it is finally taught, call 
for application in the shop on jobs already completed and passed 
in the course. Wherever the line WX rises above the line XY, 
the related knowledge, if it is related, applies to shop problems 
and situations with which the student has not yet had any expe- 
rience as the basis of understanding of the class work. He does 
not understand its application clearly, and he cannot therefore 
fix it by using it while it is fresh and vivid in his mind. When 
this job is reached in the shop, the class has completed the work 
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on the related knowledge and passed to something else. These 
two situations would be illustrated by the case of a boy who was 
in one case given a job of cutting gears before he had been taught 
the mathematics of gear cutting, and by the opposite case of a 
boy who was taught how to do the figuring for gear cutting with- 
out any previous or current shop experiences in such work. 

If we take the Job X as our letter or mark of progress in the 
pursuit of all the other courses, the student is always either 
“behind the game or ahead of it.” This continually introduces 
into his training cold storage information, because of the lack of 
an apperceptive basis for understanding the use of technical 
knowledge in his shop work and the lack of opportunity for fixing 
knowledge through its use. It also introduces as a further factor 
of inefficiency rule of thumb work in the shop where lack of 
knowledge prevents intelligent and resourceful thinking about the 
problems of the job. | 

The difficulties encountered in the attempt to secure effective 
correlation, where parallel independent courses are operated, 
have, of course, long been recognized by educators and need no 
comment here. The organization of all shop and class work into 
short unit courses furnishes a partial, but not full, solution of 
the problem. Suppose, for example, the shop work in the elec- 
trical course were broken up into a series of consecutive units of 
experiences in signal work, house wiring, electrical batteries, and 
instruments, D. C. current, A. C. current and storage batteries, 
each taught for a definite specific period. It becomes more pos- 
sible to provide the mathematics, science and blue print instruc- 
tion in these shop subjects during the period they are pertinent 
to the work in the shop. This would solve the difficulty were it 
not for a number of other important facts. 

The content of the mathematics bearing on signal work, for 
example, may not be such as to require exactly the same number 
of weeks to teach it as does the shop instruction. While this unit 
course scheme would insure the teaching of the related subjects 
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pertinent to electrical signaling simultaneously with the shop 
work, it would not insure that the student would get, day by day 
and week by week, the related knowledge bearing on each job 
at the time he needed it most, which would be at the time he was 
performing it. This could only be done if every pupil worked 
every day on the same job as every other pupil—a condition 
contrary to the facts. Pupils must work simultaneously in school 
shops at least on different jobs in order to gain full use of varied 
equipment, and for different individuals the time required for 
job mastery will also vary. No school could afford to provide 
the full equipment for all shop work at the same time for the 
same task. These same difficulties would be encountered in the 
case of all the other unit courses just as much as in signal wiring. 
Evidently the organization of subject matter by short units of 
instruction is a step in the right direction but it needs to be sup- 
plemented by some other device to insure really effective correla- 
tion of shop and related knowledge. 

That device is what is known as the “project” or project 
method of organizing subject matter for teaching. According to 
this method, some one subject is selected as the basic or domi- 
nant one. The parts of other subjects which apply at each step 
in the dominant course are given at that point. This situation 
could be pictured by the following diagram: in which D indi- 
cates any special point in the dominant course. The arrows sur- 
rounding it represent the fragments or selected parts of related 
subject matter drawn from all other subjects which bear upon 
or apply to D. 

In vocational education, the basic or dominant course should 
be the shop training so that D in the diagram becomes a given 
shop job. The arrows represent the special information from 
specific occupational mathematics, science, drawing and safety 
precautions, etc., which are needed for use in that particular job. 
If the learner in the shop already has this information and can 
use it, he requires no further help in getting or applying it. He 
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requires only supervision to see that he uses it accurately as a 
tool in the proper and rapid performance of his work. If he 
does not have it, then he requires help in securing and using it. 
This would be true of the special information required for each 
job as the learner progressed from one task to another. All his 
experiences, connected with a given job and with the getting and 
using of the facts that will help him to do that job properly, con- 
stitute as a whole a project, and the plan of teaching through 
projects constitute the project method. 


a 


Cuart No. 3 
Showing Correlation Through the Project Method 


Perhaps as simple an illustration of the project method as can 
be given is furnished by the Boy Scouts. In meeting the various 
requirements as he progresses from one stage of advancement to 
another in the organization the Scout performs a series of assign- 
ments such as building a fire in the woods, pitching a tent, row- 
ing a canoe, learning to swim, following a trail and the like. Some 
way he must learn to do each of these things according to the 
standards and traditions of the Scouts. This learning and doing 
of a job is a project, but the core or heart of the project is the 
building of the fire or the following of the trail, and on it are 
focused for the time all the facts he can learn from any source 
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that will help him do it well. In this way it becomes the core 
of instruction. 

Similarly, a boy in a secondary agricultural school who is tak- 
ing the short unit course in poultry keeping is assigned a series 
of tasks in the proper care of chickens on the home farm. These 
activities or jobs include all such things as getting a select stand 
of birds, selecting the site for the chicken house, building the 
chicken house, proper feeding, safeguarding against certain dis- 
eases, gathering and marketing eggs and the keeping of simple 
accounts. In connection with each task as he progresses with his 
work, he is taught how to do, and why to do, it in the approved 
way. While this unit course on poultry keeping is being car- 
ried on by the agricultural instructor, each of these activities 
becomes in turn the core of instruction and all related matter 
pertinent to it is built around it for use. When the first project 
is under way, for example, that of getting a select stand of birds, 
the class instruction would develop in a very direct way all such 
things as the reasons for care in selecting strains, the different 
strains and their comparative value for different purposes; the 
strain to select for the best economic results in the locality; and 
the best policy to follow in securing a flock, which may be by 
the purchase of selected breeders, the purchase of selected eggs 
or the combining of strains already on the home farm. 

In like manner, the industrial school would have a series of 
unit courses in the electrical department, one of which, for exam- 
ple, might be house wiring. While pursuing this course, the stu- 
dent is assigned, let us say, the job of wiring a room. While on 
this work, he would have to use all such information as the size 
of wire required to carry the necessary current; number of out- 
lets and size of lighting units to give proper illumination; proper 
location of switches; type of wiring for either knob and tube or 
conduit work; code requirements regulating installation; and 
proper ways to patch around holes in plaster or wood work. He 
would be equipped to work out his problem, under the supervision 
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of the shop instructor, with all such things as the specifications 
for the job and the hand book of information for the trade. From 
these he would secure the necessary material and plan his pro- 
cedure for installing it. When his work has been inspected and 
approved, he would figure the cost of material and labor as it 
would be done on a commercial job in the trade. Theory he must 
have, properly to understand his work. This should take the 
form of practical electrical information about all such things as 
current and the way it is assumed to run, the relation of voltage 
and resistance to amperage, the effect of size and length of wire 
on line drop, and the fusing points of different conductors. This 
he may get in other classes. If not, he should have what is lack- 
ing when he needs it for this wiring of a room. 

Such a close correlation can only be secured by the use of the 
project method. Obviously the method can be completely or per- 
fectly used only when the controlled experiences of students are 
broken up into short unit courses, each made up of selected 
projects and taught by the same instructor, rather than by dif- 
ferent instructors, each responsible for some subject bearing on 
the project in hand. Such an instructor becomes a master of 
apprentices rather than a teacher of some special subject. He 
teaches theory when needed for understanding and for use. He 
gives pusher rather than cold storage education by assisting 
pupils over difficulties. Huis shop or class room, call it what you 
will, is a busy combination of workshop, work table, blackboard 
and demonstration place. At his best, he is explainer and dem- 
onstrator, theorist and master workman, friend and counselor, 
supervisor and inspector, foreman and teacher! There is noth- 
ing, moreover, to prevent any school from supplementing such a 
plan of true apprenticeship training with stated class room 
instruction by other teachers in the more general technical con- 
tent of mathematics, science, drawing or art. 

There is nothing startling or revolutionary in this project 
method of teaching. Indeed, it is the natural way by which 
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people have been taught for centuries outside the schools. It 
is the method commonly followed today in the occupations them- 
selves. When a good foreman must instruct a green man in the 
performance of a certain job, he gives him not only training in 
the manipulative work of the job, but also such shop knowledge 
and auxiliary information as is required. This foreman is 
actually organizing instruction on a project basis, but of course 
he does not know it. As has already been stated, the Boy Scouts 
use the project or “stunt” as the basis of all their training, while 
the development of projects on the home farm for students of 
secondary agriculture has met with such marked success that it 
constitutes today the chief pedagogical contribution in that field. 

Admittedly, this method of organizing and giving instruction 
is not so easy from the teacher’s standpoint as to copy traditional 
courses, teach subject matter in water tight compartments, isolate 
the shop from the class room, keep pupils busy on formal shop 
exercises, buy text books whose content is only remotely con- 
nected with the work in hand, and pour out a multitude of non- 
functioning facts by the lecture method. The right way to teach 
an occupation is difficult only because we are not accustomed in 
our school economy to the employment of teachers who are occu- 
pationally competent in both the technique and the technical 
knowledge of the business; to the organization of our instruction 
with the student as the unit of training; to the use of much indi- 
vidual instruction instead of all class instruction; to the teaching 
of knowledge for training in sound thinking habits through the 
use of facts for doing; in short, to doing ability instead of know- 
ing ability as the measure of education and of power. 

Methods of instruction—If the preceding discussions in this 
book have served their purpose, the reader is already convinced 
of the fact that methods of instruction based upon the old faculty 
psychology and the doctrine of formal discipline cannot find an 
effective place in the work of vocational education. This means 
that the vocational school has had to build up a different system 
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of pedagogy by selecting methods and devices particularly suit- 
able to its work. Of all the methods and devices developed for 
effective teaching, many employed by vocational education are 
also employed by regular schools. On the other hand, a number 
used in the regular schools have been found of little or no value 
in vocational training. This is particularly true of the lecture, 
the memoriter lesson, the assigned home lesson and memoriter 
examinations and tests. On the other hand, demonstration, to a 
less degree illustration, and the performance test have been found 
to be of the greatest service. Since these matters are fully dis- 
cussed in other publications they are not stressed here. 

Working devices—The reader must not forget that, since the 
purpose of vocational education is to create doing ability, it must 
see to it that the learner secures adequate training of a specific 
character in manipulative skill, in resourceful thinking and in 
the ability to secure and select functioning information. These 
results must be secured, not under uniform, but under varying 
conditions. These conditions vary widely according to the spe- 
cific character of the occupations for which the training is being 
‘given and to the characteristics of the group to be trained. To 
meet all these situations, there are three distinct kinds of educa- 
tional procedure which have to be followed: the imparting of 
information, instruction, and organization of past experiences. 

Imparting of information. There are two ways by which an in- 
dividual can secure information. One is to get it from some one 
else, and the other is to get it himself. First hand information 
can only be secured by participating experiences such as is gained 
by a child about a hot stove, by touching it. But the amount 
and range of one’s personal experiences are admittedly very lim- 
ited. Consequently, it is necessary to secure second hand expe- 
riences through information as it exists in the minds of others. 
This second hand experience or information may be secured by 
word of mouth, or through the use of written or printed material. 
The essential thing in modern life is not that an individual should 
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be a walking encyclopedia, but that he should be able to secure 
information as he needs it and that he should know what infor- 
mation he needs. The problem of the vocational school is, there- 
fore, not to “pump” the learner full of facts but to train him in 
methods and habits of securing information as he needs it. Of 
course, any facts and ideas he may secure and habitually use 
will be retained as long as he has use for them. When that use 
has ceased, the natural tendency of the mind is to forget this 
information and substitute that which is of value under the new 
working conditions and for solving new and different problems. 

In dealing with this matter in practice, the vocational school 
must abandon the traditional method of presenting much infor- 
mation through the teacher, with the expectation that the pupils 
will retain it, and must use some plan for ‘forcing the pupil to 
search out and select functioning information as the need for its 
use arises. Only in this way can he be trained in a procedure 
for getting and selecting usable facts. Only by the repetition of 
this procedure for many different situations and facts can it 
become a habit of mental work for use in life. Some one has 
aptly said that after all this is only training the youth in the 
spirit and some of the elementary procedures of the research 
method. 

In order that this may be done successfully, the specific con- 
tent of occupations must be secured by the methods already 
described. It must be set down separately for each occupation 
so that it is available to the learner in accessible and intelligent 
form. This means that every class training in any given occu- 
pation should be equipped with all the specific usable informa- 
tion about that occupation. This does not mean to put the cus- 
tomary text in the hands of the pupils alone. It requires job 
sheets, information sheets, pamphlets, hand books, trade journals, 
catalogues, charts and all other sources of help in intelligible 
and usable form. 

To the degree to which this can be done and the learner can 
be trained to use such hand books and reference books intelli- 
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gently, the time of the instructor is saved for more important 
work. To the extent that directions which the learner can follow 
or information which he can secure through intelligent reading 
can be placed in his hands at the time that he needs them, this 
sort of material becomes a time saver and therefore an efficiency 
device. Job sheets, technical information sheets and hand books 
are tremendous labor saving devices for the instructor, although 
they do not, of course, relieve him of the responsibility of 
instructing. He needs to direct the self-activities of vocational 
students more and talk less. He needs to give help more when 
needed and less when not needed. 

Instruction. As distinguished from the imparting of informa- 
tion, instruction as here used consists in directing the thinking 
of an individual and in subjecting him to controlled experiences 
under direction. It is efficient in vocational education at least, 
to the degree to which he acquires actual doing ability with 
regard to the stated objective of the instruction, whatever that 
may be. All the teaching devices described in preceding para- 
graphs are desirable, but do not relieve the instructor of the 
actual instructing work. Where instruction is called for, the 
vocational school has very generally used the standard Herbar- 
_ tian lesson, usually using only the first four steps in teaching, Le., 
preparation, presentation, application and testing. Most shop 
jobs in all vocational schools follow in some form this procedure. 
Some preparation at least is given the pupil by telling him what 
the article or product that he must make is to be and for what 
it is to be used. Some directions are given by the teacher or by 
the lesson sheet, which present the materials, tools and opera- 
tions to be performed and the cautions to be observed. The pupil 
then makes an application of all this by performing the job. 
Testing follows when the teacher imparts and approves the prod- 
uct he has made. This practice of the shop has also greatly 
influenced class room methods and led to the wide use of the 
Herbartian steps in instruction. 

In the use of the Herbartian lessons, however, the vocational 
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school has done certain things which are not always done in the 
regular school. This is particularly true with regard to the appli- 
cation step and the testing step. In the Herbartian lesson as 
used in the regular schools, the application step is seldom fully 
carried out with all students and the testing step is often omitted 
entirely. This is because the regular schools have no way to get 
actual experience for their pupils in applying what they are 
taught, and therefore no way for testing their use of the knowl- 
edge imparted. As has already been pointed out, this constitutes 
a grave weakness in most of our school efforts to give social and 
civic training. Vocational schools, on the contrary, do have an 
opportunity to have all knowledge applied in a practical way in 
shops, offices, homes and farms and to test the results of their 
teaching in very concrete and practical ways. As a result, voca- 
tional schools are giving more and more attention to lesson plan- 
ning and to the four steps in the lesson. They are also making 
progress in the study of conditions under which the formal lesson 
is a suitable and proper device to use. In general this condition 
exists wherever what is to be taught is entirely new to the learner. 

Organization of past experiences. The conference as a device 
in vocational education is of comparative recent origin. It is not 
an instructing device in the sense that it proposes in any way to 
add to the knowledge or experiences of individuals. It is true, 
however, that by the pooling of the experiences and ideas of each 
member of the conference group, many things are learned. Its 
purpose is to assist them in organizing this knowledge and 
these experiences in such a way that they may be used more 
effectively. 

Up to the present time, the conference has been utilized almost 
exclusively with mature, competent workers such as foremen or 
teachers or farmers. In essence, a conference consists of a leader 
and a conferring group. The leader proposes a vital topic for 
discussion. With foremen, this might be, for example, the selec- 
tion of workmen or the training of new employees. As confer- 
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ence manager, not a partisan or debater, he leads the conference 
members to develop all the main factors and problems in the 
question under consideration, to apply their experiences to them, 
and to draw conclusions concerning their responsibilities as fore- 
men and the best ways to discharge them. 

Recent experience, however, has indicated that the conference 
can also find an important place in the work of the vocational 
school for adolescents. The conference, of course, will only work 
where the members of the group have experiences in sufficient 
amount to form a large basis for the organization and discussion 
of facts and ideas. It has been found, particularly in the con- 
tinuation schools, that employed young people have a far greater 
mass of experiences than the regular school has assumed. The 
possibility of drawing on these experiences for conference work 
has been demonstrated to be considerable. Employed boys and 
girls learn through their general contacts with workers in occu- 
pations. Any boy who has been brought up onea farm knows 
much about farming. Any girl who works in a factory knows 
considerable about factories. Every employed youth has had 
very wide experiences with the economic problems of an inde- 
pendent wage earner. All young people have had all sorts of 
experiences in the social field, which can be drawn on for civic 
education. The conference is simply a device for utilizing all 
these experiences as thinking stuff for the training of adolescents. 
As such it is discussed in a subsequent chapter on The Continua- 
tion School to which the reader is referred. 

As the work of the vocational school has developed, it has 
become more and more clear that instructors and administrators 
must be able very clearly to distinguish between the three fields 
of instruction described above as imparting information, instruct- 
ing and the conference. Each has its own methods. There are 
for each certain conditions under which it can be employed suc- 
cessfully. Like any other set of tools, each is only of use where 
the demands of the job best fit the use of that particular tool. 
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The individual who must use these particular tools intelligently 
is, of course, the instructor. 

Qualifications of teachers—A number of years ago it was as- 
sumed that the competent worker was only capable of teaching 
the purely manipulative forms of his occupation. Instruction in 
related subjects, trade technique and auxiliary information must 
be given by an instructor who had received a totally different sort 
of education. This led to a sharp distinction between the shop 
instructor and the technical instructor which unquestionably ham- 
pered the efficient development of the day vocational school. 

This policy has been due primarily to the fact that high school 
teachers are college trained. Such teachers do not know the man- 
ipulative experiences of a trade or occupation and cannot be ex- 
pected to know it. Consequently, that part of.the training must 
be given by an instructor with adequate occupational experiences. 
The rest of the instruction, however, must be given by a teacher 
of the same general type that would be employed in the high 
school. This conception has conclusively been shown to be fal- 
lacious. As the day school has developed and has learned how 
to do its work better, the tendency has been to do away with the 
so-called technical teacher and to employ as instructors for all 
subjects in the vocational program only those who are occupa- 
tionally competent. 

The qualifications of a desirable instructor in a vocational 
school are now fairly well defined and may be stated as follows: 2 
He must know his occupation as the result of a considerable 
amount of actual participating experiences—he must have come 
up “through the mill.” He must know how to teach. He must 
have the personality and the sympathy which would enable him 
to deal with adolescents. He must be familiar with the principles, 
social functions and characteristics of vocational education. In 
addition, it is usually considered desirable that he should have 


* For full discussion, see Federal Board Bulletins No. 62 and 90, and State 
Bulletins. 
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some knowledge of the legislation which affects his job, as well as 
some knowledge of other forms of education of a semi-practical 
character such as pre-vocational training, industrial arts work 
and manual training. He needs this so that he will not confuse 
his own job with that of other instructors carrying on work 
equally desirable, but having an entirely different social and 
educational end. | 

Teacher training—The regular school system has for a long 
time included normal schools and colleges whose function is to 
train teachers for work in the general schools. If the preceding 
discussion of the conditions that exist in vocational training be 
sound, it is evident that the courses conducted in these institu- 
tions for prospective teachers of regular subjects can contribute 
little or nothing to the training of teachers in vocational subjects 
of secondary grade. This situation has been recognized by the 
setting up of special training courses for vocational instructors. 
In most states this teacher training work encouraged by State 
and Federal subsidy has been delegated ta the State University 
or to one or more State Normal schools. This has been done with 
the expectation that these institutions can equip the occupation- 
ally competent individual with the other assets he must possess as 
a vocational instructor. In some few cases, notably in Massa- 
chusetts, this special teacher training has been directly carried 
on through the State Board for Vocational Education. The 
teacher training activities carried on by the State institutions 
have not resulted in the development of a very satisfactory voca- 
tional instructor. For the occupationally competent workman, 
at least, the best teacher training work has been done under the 
direct control of the State Board for Vocational Education. 

This difficulty in securing the satisfactory preparation of voca- 
tional teachers has been due to a number of causes: So far as 
the State institution is concerned, it has always been organized 
and operated on the theory that training should be given on the 
campus. Individuals desiring teacher training should come to 
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the institution, regardless of where it is located. There they can 
secure the prescribed training on an extensive scale in from 
two to four years. During this period they should be able in 
some way to secure means of support other than by working for 
a living. This has worked very well as long as these State insti- 
tutions were training teachers for the general schools. They 
have been able to secure an adequate number of young people 
desirous of becoming teachers, who are either supported by some- 
one else during their training, or who are able in some way to 
support themselves by earning sufficient money to keep body and 
soul together. 

If we hold to the requirement that a vocational teacher should 
be occupationally competent, we run against several factors 
which seriously interfere with, if they do not entirely prevent, the 
success of teacher training courses of this type: The competent 
worker has had to undergo a period of experience in securing a 
mastery of his occupation which makes him more mature than 
the ordinary student of the normal school or college. He is well 
into the income earning class. Rarely, however, has he reached 
the point where he has any amount of surplus wealth that he can 
or will use to maintain himself for a long period of training on 
the campus of any institution, or anywhere else for that matter. 
In short, he cannot afford to quit his income producing job for 
two or three years to secure training. 

As a result, those institutions which are receiving State and 
Federal funds for the training of vocational teachers have been 
forced to do one of two things: Some have continued to conduct 
long term courses and receive as resident students, people who are 
not occupationally competent. Some have extended their courses 
outside the walls of the institution in such a way that a workman 
or a novice teacher can take training simultaneously with the 
pursuit of a gainful occupation. It is evident that where any 
institution sticks to the long term residential course, it is im- 
possible to produce qualified instructors, qualified at least accord- 
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ing to the standards and tenets in vocational education set forth 
in this book. Those occupationally competent are seldom reached 
on the campus and utterly neglected at home! 

Nevertheless, a large sum of money coming from both State and 
Federal sources has been expended in the attempt to do this. It 
is doubtful if, in any case, a thoroughly competent vocational in- 
structor has as a result been brought into the work of the voca- 
tional schools. In one State, at least, an attempt has been made 
to meet this situation by subsidizing competent workers for a two 
years’ teaching training course. This, of course, does away with 
the economic difficulties discussed above, but entails a greater per 
capita cost for the preparation of a teacher than most states are 
likely te be willing to incur for this special purpose. 

The most successful teacher training for vocational teachers in 
the day schools has unquestionably been secured by the extension 
method and the use of the itinerant teacher trainer. Traveling 
from one community center ‘to another he gives training after 
working hours to prospective teachers already occupationally 
competent and to those already employed as novices in the teach- 
ing service of vocational schools. This plan has been very thor- 
oughly worked out in Massachusetts and has been followed in a 
number of other states. It is distinctly characteristic of those 
teacher training courses which have been developed under the 
direct control of state boards for vocational education. | 

The teacher, the predominant factor—The man who defined a 
school as a teacher on one end of a log and a student on the 
other, stated a profound truth. We may provide buildings, we 
may secure equipment, we may select our groups, we may define 
specific content, we may organize that content in the most effec- 
tive way, we may surround the whole process of teaching with 
every facility and convenience. When all this has been done, we 
have in the last analysis only provided the tools with which the 
teacher works. In the vocational school at least, he is the key 
and pivot man. It is to be regretted that, up to the present time, 
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the development of effective training courses for vocational in- 
structors has lagged far behind the development of those material 
things which facilitate efficient teaching but which cannot replace 
the efficient teacher. Probably the teacher training programs as 
generally carried on in this country are the weakest link in our 
whole scheme of vocational training. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Assuming that a vocational school is to meet the needs of the adoles- 
cent group in a community whose population is fairly divided between 
agricultural and industrial pursuits, would you recommend an inde- 
pendent vocational school or a department in the local high school? 
List out the advantages and disadvantages of both types of organiza- 
tion. 


2. If the community was entirely dependent on two large industries, would 
this affect your recommendation? If so, how? 


3. Define administration: what is the difference between an administrator 
and an executive? 


4. When a child falls downstairs for the first time, is he getting a course 
of study? How? 


5. In the sense in which the term is used in the text, what would be the 
content of the following: 


Learning to drive a cut nail into hard wood. 

Learning how to wash dishes. 

Learning how to operate a typewriter. 

Learning how to erect a perpendicular to a straight line by the 

method of intersecting arcs of equal radius. 

e. Learning how to get from one point in a new locality to another 
point in the same town. 

f. Learning how to place a postage stamp on a letter according to 

standard practice. 

Learning how to sharpen a chisel. 

Learning how to harness a horse. 

Learning how to set up the service brake on a Ford. 

Learning how to sew a French seam. 

. Learning how to reef the sail of a cat boat. 

. Learning several other jobs with which you are familiar. 


In each case, list out all the experiences that must be secured some- 
how in order that mastery of the job may result. If unfamiliar with 


~ feo.» 
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any of the jobs listed above, substitute others with which you are 
familiar, 


6. What do you understand is meant by an objective? How does an 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


objective differ from the aim of a lesson? 


_Isa topical outline of subject matter the same as a list of objectives? 


Why? 


. Just what do you understand is meant by auxiliary material as dis- 


tinguished from technical information? Are either experiences in the 
sense that this word is used in the text? Why? 


. Make analyses covering operations and operating points of the jobs 


listed in 5, or of other jobs with which you are familiar. 


Must a person be able to do a job up to occupational standards before 
he can analyze it? Why? 


Try to make an analysis of several jobs that you have performed so 
many times that you do them with your subconscious mind, such as: 
(Do not perform the job, but work from memory.) 


Tying a four in hand tie. . 

Unlocking the front door with your latch key. 

Lighting a match (including taking match from match box). 
Walking. ) 

Brushing your teeth. 

Opening a door. 

Any others that may occur to you. 


Rmoto Tf 


In each case, note the character of the difficulty that you find in 
recalling each of the operations. 


On the basis of your experiences in answering the preceding questions, 
can you suggest why an apprentice trained in a casual way by a good 
foreman is more likely to be well trained than when trained in many 
vocational schools? Would you dispute the above statement? If so, 
give your reasons. 


A day vocational school for adolescents is to offer a four years’ course. 
Should this course be organized on the basis of successive short units 
of not over four weeks each, or on the basis of long courses of at least 
six months each? Why? 


List out the relative advantages and disadvantages of: 


a. The long course where each subject is taught as an independent 


subject. 
b. Each subject is taught by short units as an independent subject. 
c. All material is taught by projects. 


15. 


16. 


Las 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Make your list of these advantages and disadvantages for each of 
the three plans from each of these five standpoints: 


1. From the standpoint of ease of administration. 

2. From the standpoint of effective correlation. 

3. From the standpoint of organization. 

4. From the standpoint of efficient instruction. 

5. From the standpoint of qualifications required of the instructor. 


If a course were laid out by projects would each project have a distinct 
objective? Why? 


What is the distinction between the use of the term project, as denot- 
ing a correlation device, and the sense in which the term is used in 
vocational agriculture and home making vocational education? 


Work out the content of a series of projects whose “cores” are jobs 
with which you are familiar. Cover at least the following: (Use only 
actually functioning material.) 


The related mathematics. 

. The related science. 

. The related drawing. 

The related auxiliary information. 

. The related general vocational material. 


oma mf 


In the sense in which the word is used in the text, what is teaching? 
What is a teacher? Why are such “teachers” scarce? 


Would you accept or reject the following statement: ‘Nobody can 
teach anybody else anything.” Give reasons for your position. 


Formulate a definition of instruction that will agree with the state- 
ments in the text. 


Why is the fourth step so often omitted in the general school, espe- 
cially in such subjects as history or civics when these are taught with 
appreciation objectives? 

Why is this step often very inefficiently carried out in such subjects as 
geometry and algebra, so far as some members of the class are con- 
cerned at least? 


Make a list of the requirements for a vocational teacher in any fields 
with which you are familiar or in which you can secure the “job speci- 
fications” from published material available. 

With this list check the teacher training course as offered in any 
teacher training institution whose published course you can secure. 
How near does the preparation seem to equip the teacher for the job 
that he must face when he begins to teach? 
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with several committees of practical textile men. L[ilustrates 
a method of securing specific functioning content. Also 
shows how courses of instruction are developed through the 
utilization of groups of people having practical experience 
and a specific knowledge of local conditions. 


The Massachusetts home project plan of vocational agricultural 


education. Rufus W. Stimpson. Washington, Government 
printing office. U.S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin No. 8. 


A description of the home project device for securing the nontechnical 
experiences in agricultural vocational education as developed in Massa- 
chusetts. . 


Testing, Promoting and Grading Students. Rita Johnson. V. E. 


M. Vol. I, No. 2. 


A discussion of the question of grading and marking students in voca- 
tional schools. Interesting in connection with this chapter, because it 
illustrates the difficulties in applying a system of marking such as is 
used in the regular schools to the work and progress of students in a 
vocational school. 


Education of Girls and Women for the home in its several vari- 


ables. Snedden, V. E. M. Vol. I, No. 2. 


A general discussion of the difficulties of securing efficient vocational 
education work in this field with some suggestions as to standards and 
procedures. 


School Catalogs 


A number of day vocational schools publish catalogs and other descrip- 
tive material. These give a very good idea as to objectives, organiza- 
tion and operation of such schools. This material can usually be 
secured without cost by writing to the school. It would be impossible 
here to list all of these schools, or even any great number of them. 
Those mentioned below have been selected because they are typical 
of certain forms of organization. Of course, the authors can assume 
no responsibility for the success or failure of a reader in securing 
material from any of these schools: 


The Worcester Trade School for Boys, Worcester, Mass. 


This school aims to produce fully trained apprentices at the end of a 
four years’ course (in a number of skilled trades). It conducts its own 
shops and trains on productive work. It is organized on the basis of a 
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weekly alternation of students between the shop and the school part 
of the program. 

The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


An endowed institution conducted largely on the opportunity basis of 
organization. Deals with a considerable number of skilled trades. 
Publishes much descriptive material. Is one of the few schools in the 
country that gives training in baking and in milling. 

The Beverly Industrial School, Beverly, Mass. 


A machine shop school that is one of the best examples of efficient 
cooperation between a large manufacturing corporation and a publicly 
controlled vocational school. 


The Worcester Trade School for Girls, Worcester, Mass. 
A trade school for girls corresponding, in general, to the boys’ trade 
school mentioned above. 

The Boston Continuation School, Boston, Mass. 
A typical continuation school whose chief aim is that of assisting pupils 
to efficient social adjustment. 


Other schools that might be mentioned are: 


The Agricultural Department conducted in the High School at 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

The Manhattan Trade School (for girls), New York City. 

The Delgado Trade School, New Orleans. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. (colored). 

Tuskegee, Tuskegee, Ala. (colored). 

Wentworth Institute, Boston, Mass. 

The Springfield Cooperative School, Springfield, Vt. 


The schools for trade training conducted by: 


Cleveland, Ohio (cooperative apprentice schools). 

San Francisco, Cal. (cooperative apprentice schools). 
Chicago, Ill. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

‘Kansas .City, Mo. (girls’ trade school). 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York City (textiles especially). 


Directory of Trade Schools. Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Bulletin No. 99. C. F. Klinefelter. 


This bulletin is just in press and gives a directory of practically all the 
federally aided vocational schools in the country, with the trades 
taught. 


From the foregoing sources any interested reader should be able to 
secure sufficient descriptive material to serve as a basis for the com- 
parative study of different types of vocational schools dealing with 
adolescents. Since almost all vocational schools in home making and 
agriculture are organized as departments in public high schools, they 
do not, as a rule, publish any special descriptive material. The same 
may be said as to commercial courses. As a result any information 
that may be available is generally contained in the annual reports of 
the School Boards of the cities and towns where such work is con- 
ducted. Independent or endowed schools are -much more likely to 
publish more detailed descriptive material; hence the comparatively 
large number of such schools mentioned in this list. 


CHAPTER XII 
THH VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR ADULTS 


The two previous chapters dealt entirely with the full time 
school and its worke with adolescents. As was pointed out, the 
modern day school also serves more and more those adults who, 
while out of employment, want intensive training for some occu- 
pation. The needs of the great mass of mature wage earners are 
still met by the evening school and probably always will be. In| 
many places evening schools are a part of the day school. Very 
often they are operated in communities where no day school is 
maintained. Since the problems of vocational education for the 
adult are usually the same, whether he attends a school in the day 
time or in the evening, they are discussed together in this chapter. 

Factors to be considered—Any discussion of vocational training 
for persons already employed must consider certain factors which 
considerably affect many questions in the organization and opera- 
tion of the work. Among the more important of these factors are: 
First, the characteristics of the adult group; second, the work- 
ing conditions under which training is given; and third, the char- 
acter of the needs to be met by training. 

Two characteristics of the adolescent—the fact that he is imma- 
ture and therefore still in the forming period, and that he is be- 
ing trained as a novice previous to real employment—have un- 
questionably affected, and properly so, the attitude of the day 
school toward him. Consciously or unconsciously any school deal- 
ing with adolescents has assumed a certain paternal attitude 
toward them. In developing vocational education for adults one 
of the serious difficulties has been the tendency toward this same 


feeling of responsibility for the morals, behavior and general well- 
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being of students. This has cropped out in a number of ways 
which have unquestionably interfered with the efficiency of school 
work with adults and many of which havé led to undesirable and 
sometimes ridiculous situations. 

A group of firemen, for example, are being given certain in- 
struction which will aid them to pass the examination for a steam 
engineer’s license. If it happens to be a warm night, is there any 
real reason why these men should not take off their coats and vests 
and work in their shirt-sleeves and suspenders? As the instructor 
is a steam engineer also, is any catastrophe likely to happen 
should he, too, remove his coat and vest? It may sound unbe- 
lievable, but just this sort of thing has been criticized on the 
ground that it is not dignified on the part of the teacher and bad 
manners on the part of the students. 

Group characteristics. The adult worker in any occupation 
who turns to the vocational school for assistance is a mature, self- 
respecting citizen and a tax payer. Usually he is already dis- 
charging the duties of a citizen and often is the owner of a home 
and the head of a family. Many of these same facts are equally 
true of a competent woman employed as a housewife. 

Such people do not come to the vocational school unless they 
know what they want, and expect to get it. They will not remain 
if they do not get it. They feel entirely capable of taking care 
of themselves and of regulating their own morals and their own 
manners. Usually they are also extremely desirous of giving no 
offense to others in these matters. They cannot be treated like 
children, and no school, public or private, has any occasion to 
stand “in loco parentis” toward them. They are always quick 
to detect and resent attempts to do so. 

Working conditions. Children are accustomed and required 
to attend long prescribed courses of instruction often regardless 
of their interest or profit from them. Not so with the adult 
wage earner who, as a voluntary student, always attends with a 
motive. That motive is to learn very definite and specific skills 
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or knowledge that he can use to meet present difficulties in his 
occupation, or to secure better wages and a better position. 

Consequently, he will not attend a long course of instruction 
when the only thing he wants is some item or small group of items 
covered somewhere in that. course. An experienced garage worker 
may need very much to know how to handle difficulties in the 
starting and lighting of automobiles. In a short course, he can be 
taught this directly for use. But he finds no balm in Gilead 
when the school. offers him a course in theoretical electricity that 
does not bear directly on his problems or in a general automobile 
course in which he is required to attend for two years of instruc- 
tion on all phases of the automobile, in order to get what he needs 
about starting and lighting. These facts would seem to be per- 
feetly obvious to any person of ordinary intelligence, yet it has 
not been many years since it was common to find evening voca- 
tional schools offering only long courses from 20 to 35 weeks and 
requiring ali students to enter at the beginning of each course. 
As one advocate of this plan described the situation, “They must 
take it all or none.” 

The character of the needs to be met. In one particular 
school with which one of the authors at one time had quite in- 
timate contact, it was common to have an initial enrollment of 
from 1,200 to 1,500 in evening classes which were organized to 
run about twenty-five weeks, two nights a week for each class. 
The range of subjects offered was extensive and vocational in 
character. 

This large enrollment certainly testified to the desire of these 
workers for training which they could use effectively in their 
work. As a matter of fact, the total number who stayed through 
these long courses of instruction, ranged, in different years, from 
100 to 200. A number of classes had no attendance weeks before 
the end of the course. Others had only a small percentage of 
survivors out of the original enrollment. 

In considering what this meant, it must be remembered that 
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these students were not adolescents, but mature working men and 
women. After a hard day’s work they enrolled in these classes 
in order to secure some form of training that they knew was 
needed in order to better themselves in their occupation. — 

There was probably something in each course which every man 
or woman who enrolled in it wanted to get. They had, however, 
neither the time nor the inclination to struggle through a lot of 
work, however valuable to somebody at some time, which was 
not valuable to them at that time, and to do this just for the 
sake of securing the particular bit of training which they wanted 
and needed. 

In most cases this particular bit of training could have been 
secured in a few lessons. 

The position of the school authorities was that all students 
should take these long courses or nothing. Whether a student 
wanted or needed everything in the courses in which he enrolled, 
the whole content of the course was “good for him anyway.” He 
should submit to it all for the sake of getting the little bit that he 
really needed and knew that he needed. 

The answer of the students to this was given in the registration 
and school mortality figures. Most of them gave up in disgust 
soon after registering and the rest quit soon after the course had 
reached the point at which they gained the particular thing they 
desired, or abandoned hope of ever getting to it. 

The effect of introducing short unit courses—As short unit 
courses were developed and the long courses in adult vocational 
schools have been broken up into shorter ones, each bearing on 
some important subject, it has not been at all uncommon to find 
that 85% to 90% or even 100% of those who enrolled at the 
beginning of each unit course attended throughout the entire 
period that the unit was given. The substitution of a series of 
short unit courses for each long course gave an opportunity for 
these men and women to register when each unit started and so 
get what they wanted and only what they wanted. No comment 
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is needed here as to the greater social value of an evening voca- 
tional school when it is organized to serve the real needs of work- 
ing people rather than to vindicate some preconceived and pater- 
nalistic notion regarding which people should want and must take. 

Administrative devices—The special administrative devices 
which apply particularly to the vocational school for adults are: 
first, the almost exclusive use of the short unit course; and second, 
an organization so flexible and so fluid that it can meet the 
specific needs of any group when that particular group appears 
and asks for assistance. 

The use of the short unit course. Reference has already been 
made quite frequently to the short unit course as a device in 
“pusher education” for meeting in a direct and specific way the 
occupational needs of adult wage earners. It remains here to 
illustrate the way in which these courses should be organized and 
conducted in evening schools. 

A certain privately endowed industrial and trade school gives 
extension training in its evening classes annually to about 2,500 
workers employed in some 65 different occupations. Instruction 
for each of these occupations is given in a series of short unit 
courses, each bearing on some important phase of the work. A 
general course or courses is also offered for each important trade 
or industrial employment, for example, these five general courses 
in building construction: for journeymen carpenters; for cost esti- 
mators of small structures; for cost estimators of large structures, 
a concrete course for building construction men; and one for con- 
crete workers. Each general course, however, is only a series of 
_ the short unit courses, required for a diploma. Credit is given 
the student for each unit of instruction successfully completed. 
At the close of each evening school year a certificate is issued to 
him stating what unit or units he has finished during the year in 
a satisfactory manner. When these certificates show he has met 
the full requirements of the general course, a diploma is issued to 
him. | 
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In the special bulletin issued annually on the Building Trades, 
each of these general courses is presented as a series of short unit 
courses. ‘The General Course for Journeymen Carpenters” 
will include the following short unit courses: 


“BC- 1 Shop work in houseframing, 10 lessons 


BC- 2 Shop work in roof construction, 20 lessons 

BC- 3 Shop work in stair building, 10 lessons 

BC- 4 Shop work in outside trimming and interior finish- 
ing, 5 lessons 

BC- 5 Miuill room practice, 5 lessons 

BC- 6 Builders’ hardware, 5 lessons 

BC- 7 Saw filing, 5 lessons 


BC- 8 Mathematics for carpenters and bricklayers, 20 les- 
sons 

BC- 9 Elementary sketching and drawing for carpenters 
and bricklayers, 10 lessons 

BC-10 Elementary plan reading for carpenters and brick- 
layers, 10 lessons 

BC-11 Taking off quantities and study of building materi- 
als, 10 lessons. 


“To secure a diploma in this course, the student must present 
evidence that he has had three years’ successful experience in the 
trade. Unit courses 6 and 7 are optional courses and may be 
substituted for the ten lessons required in any one of courses 1, 
2,3, 4, and 5. The shop work of courses 1 to 7, inclusive, may be 
taken before or after classroom work of courses 8 to 11, inclusive, 
and in any order in which they are offered by the school. Courses 
8, 9, 10, and 11 must be taken in the order given.” 

The units of these general courses are not offered simultaneously 
but usually follow each other tandem style so that a student may 
enter at the beginning of the evening school year and take one unit 
after another during the year, or enter at any time when the unit 
he wants is offered and depart when he has received the help he 
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needs. Frequently different units of a general course are offered 
during the same period, but not on the same night. Usually when 
this is done one unit is offered as class instruction and the other 
as shop work. Where the demand exists, any given unit will be 
repeated as many times as necessary during the year. The whole 
arrangement has been aptly styled a combination of cafeteria 
and table d’hote service since the student may either call for what 
he wants or take the whole bill of fare (instruction). To facili- 
tate this, every bulletin states definitely for each unit course the 
nights on which it is offered and the exact dates on which it be- 
gins and ends. The following illustration taken from the Bulle- 
tin on Building Construction deals with the units of the General 
Course for Journeymen Carpenters listed above. 

“The unit courses offered in 1923-24 are given in the following 
list, together with a statement opposite each, of the nights in the 
week on which the unit is taught and of the dates when the unit 
begins and ends. 


BC- 1 (10 lessons) Tuesday, Friday; begins Oct. 2nd, ends 


Nov. 2nd 

BC- la (65 lessons) Tuesday, Friday; begins Nov. 6th, ends 
Nov. 20th 

BC- 2 (15 lessons) Tuesday, Friday; begins Nov. 23rd, ends 
Jan. 25th 

BC- 3 (10 lessons) Tuesday, Friday; begins Jan. 29th, ends 
March 7th 

BC- 4 (5 lessons) Tuesday, Friday; begins March 11th, ends 
March 25th 

BC- 5 (5 lessons) Tuesday, Friday; begins March 28th, ends 
April 11th 

BC- 8 (20 lessons) Monday, Thursday; begins Oct. Ist, ends 
Dec. 13th 


BC- 9 (10 lessons) Monday, Thursday; begins Dec. 17th, ends 
Jan. 28th 
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BC-10 (10 lessons) Monday, Thursday; begins Jan. 31st, ends 
March 3rd 

BC-11 (10 lessons) Monday, Thursday ; begins March 6th, ends 
April 7th.” 


These bulletins are widely distributed every year to all former 
day and evening pupils and to inquirers and to prospects. The 
courses are widely advertised in various forms. Over the time 
clock or on the bulletin board of manufacturing establishments, 
for example, is placed the list of unit courses for that line of em- 
ployment, always with the specific dates on which each unit be- 
gins and ends. In the local papers a statement is published at the 
close of each month about the new unit courses starting at any 
time during the ensuing month. In this way. virtually all inter- 
ested workers of the community know what different helps are 
available at the school for their respective lines, and when each 
help starts and finishes during the year. The result is that they 
have become accustomed to registering at the proper time for 
any work they want and appear at the school for this purpose 
exactly as they would go to a depot to take a train scheduled to 
start at a fixed hour. 

As the result of this plan of organization and policy of catering 
to the real needs of working people, these extension classes have 
in eight years increased from 1 to more than 200; the occupations 
dealt: with from 1 to 65, and the registration from about 25 to 
almost 3,000. Undoubtedly there are some workmen in every 
city who will and do attend general evening courses. Without 
question such courses have been of great personal value to such 
students and of large social and economic value to the community. 
But the problem of mass training is one of pusher education when 
needed, a service which for the overwhelming body of our wage 
earners requires the organization of extension instruction on the 
short course basis. 

Flexible and flud organzation. The organization in fact 
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should be that of an opportunity school. It must be possible to 
establish units as the need appears, and discontinue them as soon 
as that need is met. An illustration may make this plain: An 
evening course in ornamental plastering was held several years 
ago in the city of Holyoke. There were significant things about 
this course, but one or two have special bearing here. 

Suddenly a building program developed in the city which 
called for a considerable amount of high grade work in orna- © 
mental plastering. Aware of the fact that they could not meet 
this demand, the local plasterers applied to the local vocational 
school for training. These men were asked just what they wanted 
to be taught and the course was set up accordingly. An expert 
workman from another city was secured as instructor, since no 
local man was sufficiently advanced in this branch of the trade. 
The course was then given to a group of men who comprised al- 
most all of the plasterers in the city. 

As a result of the training, they were able to do the more skilled 
work required by the building program. After their needs had 
been met, the course was discontinued. As a matter of fact the 
short courses so given for two years paralleled the development 
of the construction called for by the building program. This was 
real “pusher education” through a flexibly administered evening 
school using the adaptable device of the unit course to meet a 
very definite emergency demand for help through specific training. 

It is the ability to meet the emergency demands for the training 
of commercial workers, both adolescent and adult, which accounts 
in great measure for the success of the private commercial college. 
For a long time it has employed all these special devices in,voca- 
tional education for any field with which it dealt: the wide open 
door for admittance, short instead of long courses, admission at 
any time, individual instruction, practical instead of academic 
tests, standards in performance as the basis of promotion in 
school, and of recommendation and placement in employment. 
One of the most successful business schools in the country admits 
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pupils every Monday and graduates a class every Monday. It 
is this desire to secure training at the time needed which is catered 
to especially by the correspondence schools. Vocational education 
under public control has many things to learn from these com- 
mercial institutions, not the least of which is the effectiveness of 
striking when the iron is hot. 

Courses and methods—All that has been said with regard to 
courses and methods in the adolescent school apply with equal 
force in the training of the adult worker. So far as content or 
subject matter goes, one or two facts are worth mentioning. An 
adult worker rarely wants a continuous organized course in shop 
practice. If he wants training on the shop side, he almost invari- 
ably wants some specific form of training. A man employed as 
a lathe man in a machine shop rarely if ever wants a complete 
course in machine shop practice. He wants to know how to 
operate another machine such as a shaper or grinder or a machine 
of a different type from the one on which he is employed. So true 
is this that almost all of the more efficient vocational schools 
operate their shops in the evening primarily as pure “opportunity 
shops” giving students an opportunity to secure training on dif- 
ferent kinds of work according to the special things which each 
man wants—a program for each student that is limited only by 
the equipment of the shop and the time at which any machine 
needed for his training is available. On the whole, however, the 
great mass of adult workers look to the vocational school for the 
technical rather than the manipulative side of their trades. The 
lathe man wants to know how to read blue prints. The house 
carpenter wants to know how to cut out rafters by the use of the 
steel square; the printer how to make layouts; the woman in the 
home how to plan her budget or select and buy to better advan- 
tage or how to educate and care for her children properly; the 
farmer how to handle the managerial side of his farm. 

The call or emergency staff—In an earlier chapter the quali- 
fications of teachers for day schools were discussed in considerable 
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detail together with some comments upon teacher training. In 
vocational training for adults, the day school naturally, so far 
as may seem advisable, uses the members of its teaching staff both 
in the daytime and in the evening. If these teachers are quali- 
fied for the work of the day school in personality, experience and 
ability to teach, they will usually succeed equally well in dealing 
with adults. Under most conditions, however, we either have an 
evening school with no day school or we have an evening school 
calling for a much larger instructing staff than that of the day 
school. One of the serious problems has been how to secure this 
additional staff and how to give them the necessary training for 
teaching. 

Let us take as typical an evening extension school where the 
work for adults is based on the idea of giving any man what he 
wants when he wants it. This means a constant shift or flux in 
student body and a constant adaptation and readaptation of 
courses. Old unit courses constantly disappear or are modified 
and new ones constantly come to take their places. 

It is evident that there can be no such thing as a permanently 
employed staff in such a school. Instructors must be employed 
and released as specific demands appear and are met. A group 
of carpenters employed on wooden house construction, for ex- 
ample, are at liberty for a month during the winter on account of 
the closing down of building operations, this being in most parts 
of the country a seasonable trade. They apply to the vocational 
school for a unit of instruction in the reading of blue print lay- 
outs for roof frames. At the same time, a group of power house 
electricians apply for a unit course in the operation of A.C. gen- 
erating equipment, while 25, 30 or even 40 groups of men and 
women apply for similar specific work in different lines. 

The only way to meet this situation is to draw instructors from 
the occupations themselves. This is usually not so difficult if the 
work is given in the evening as when it is given during the day. 
Where only one or two individuals apply for a special or dull 
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season course in the day school, they can usually be taken care 
of by the regular staff. Even then, however, it is often necessary 
to secure a special instructor. Evidently the only way this situ- 
ation can be met is by the gradual development of what may be 
called a “call staff.” Competent men and women must be found 
who can be called upon whenever their services are required and 
can be released when their services are no longer needed. The 
ordinary occupations of this call staff must include all those in 
which the school is prepared to offer opportunities for training. 
This seems a very difficult administrative proposition to those 
who are used to the regular organization and standard staff of 
the regular schools. As a matter of fact it has not proved diffi- 
cult except in the way that it requires more time and ingenuity 
on the part of the administrator. There are many vocational 
schools in this country who have so built up a very effective call 
staff. Of course the personnel of this staff changes somewhat. 
When it has once been built up, however, it really requires only 
slight changes as new demands arise. One institution handles 
normally about 2,000 to 2,500 adult men in the course of a year. 
It gives on an average anywhere from 50 to 75 different courses 
representing as many differing specific group demands. It has 
built up a very efficient call staff of 150 to 200 men, all of whom 
are employed in regular occupations, but who can be drawn on 
for instructing services whenever these are required. 
Qualifications of evening instructors—For a long time it was 
assumed that the qualifications of an instructor of adults must 
necessarily be the same as those of the instructor of adolescents. 
It has already been pointed out that a properly qualified instruc- 
tor of adolescents can work successfully with adults. Experience 
has shown, on the contrary, that the complete equipment required 
by the former, while desirable, is not necessary for the latter. 
The one essential requirement for a trade extension instructor is 
such a standing in his regular line of employment that other 
workers in it recognize him as being as good a man as there is. 
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The one great asset of the trade extension teacher is the occupa- 
tional respect of fellow workers. If a man employed as an in- 
structor is recognized as an expert in his occupation, he possesses 
this great and fundamentally necessary asset for successful 
teaching. Failing this, he cannot handle the work efficiently. 
Unless they believe he is a better man in the occupation than 
they are, self-respecting, mature, competent workers do not con- 
sider it worth while to spend their time and energy working with 
an instructor. 

Given on the one hand a group of men or women who want to 
know or want to do, and given on the other hand an instructor 
who does know and can do, the group will get what they want 
somehow. The foregoing statement is not intended to belittle 
the fact that some knowledge of the simple principles of teaching 
is just as advantageous in this work as with adolescents. Occu- 
pational mastery acquired in the occupation and the ability to 
teach, acquired somehow, may be given as the two essential 
qualifications of the instructor of adult groups. 

Teacher training—The preparation of instructors employed 
exclusively in evening schools has, up to the present time, received 
but little attention. It has generally been assumed that the same 
training course was required as would be given to prospective 
teachers in the day school for adolescents. While such training 
is desirable, recent experience has indicated that much briefer 
courses will give valuable results. In a number of cases such 
courses dealing almost exclusively with the effective use of the 
formal lesson have been found to increase greatly the efficiency 
of the trade extension instructor. With a working mastery of the 
use of the formal lesson easily gained, any evening school teacher 
who “knows his stuff” from his own occupation can present it 
much more logically and clearly as preparation, demonstration, 
application and testing. Courses that are as short as ten to 
fifteen hours have proved to be of great value in promoting this 
ability. 
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Whatever may be the length of a training course for teachers 
of evening classes, it is obvious that it cannot be given on the 
campus of any teacher training institution. All the members of a 
call staff are employed in their regular occupations during the 
day and their employment as instructors is merely incidental to 
their regular business. It is patent that any teacher training 
work for them must be carried on in the locality where they are 
to do their teaching. Consequently, help for them in their eve- 
ning school problems must be given either by an itinerant teacher 
trainer, or by local teacher trainers. In at least one case, an at- 
tempt has been to deal with this problem by correspondence 
courses. The experiment has not yet been carried to a point 
where its benefit can be definitely ascertained. It is reported, 
however, as being apparently of enough special value to warrant 
its use where no better method of teacher training is available. 

The equipment of the vocational teacher—It may be well to 
close this chapter with some reference to the general theory of 
teacher training in vocational work. The equipment of any voca- 
tional teacher is of two kinds: First, he must have an adequate 
command of content in the occupation, secured through actual 
participating experiences—a mastery of the thing he is to teach; 
second, he must have the necessary professional equipment which 
will enable him to instruct, to impart information, to organize 
experiences, and to do all this by the selection and use of the most 
efficient methods under the working conditions. This situation 
may be represented by the formula: I » C-+ P, in which “I” 
stands for the qualified instructor; “C” for his command of con- 
tent; and “P” for his professional training in teaching. There 
have developed three ways of securing the individual so equipped: 
Evidently, in theory we can give both “C” and “P” in an insti- 
tution. We can secure a group possessing “C” and give them 
“P.” We can get a group of individuals who have already secured 
professional training, “P,’ and give them the practical ex- 
perience necessary to a mastery of the content, “C,” to be taught. 
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The first plan is that followed in the education of teachers in 
manual training and industrial arts by regular or special normal 
schools. In the course of a residence of from two to four years 
on the campus the prospective teacher is given both occupational 
experience and professional training. The third method has been 
but rarely tried. A few industrial plants have, for example, 
secured instructors for the training of their own employees by 
selecting successful teachers from the general schools and putting 
them at work in the plant to learn what they are later to teach 
others. The second plan has been followed most extensively in 
genuine vocational education. Adequate participating experiences 
in an occupation are required as a prerequisite to the training 
course, and the training course is open only to the group able to 
meet this requirement. 

There is no question that the plan of giving professional train- 
ing to prospective teachers who have already secured an adequate 
occupational experience is by far the most efficient, the shortest, 
and the least expensive. It is also the one which offers the most 
promise. 

Professional improvement—It is now generally recognized in 
vocational education that no teacher training course should at- 
tempt completely to equip a teacher on a pre-employment basis. 
Most effective teacher training must be done on a trade extension 
basis subsequent to employment. This is also recognized in a 
number of states and provision for carrying it out in practice is 
being rapidly extended. Under this scheme the teacher training 
agency, whatever it may be, continues to provide some form of 
teacher training after teachers have secured employment. No 
teacher training plan can be considered efficient unless it not 
only provides such pre-employment instruction as will enable 
the novice teacher to hold his own during his first experience in 
teaching, but also provides further training while he continues in 
the practice of his profession. 
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QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


Make a list of the administrative difficulties in conducting an evening 
school, on the basis of the “cafeteria” and “call staff” organization. 


Outline a method that you consider would be effective in dealing with 
each of these difficulties. 


To what degree, as you see it, have the traditions and standard prac- 
tices of the evening academic school been effective in retarding the 
development of efficiently organized evening vocational schools? Make 
a list of these “inherited inhibiting factors.” 


Make up the content of a short unit course of not over six hours to 
handle the needs of a group of men as indicated below in the sug- 
gestive subjects: 


a. Rewiring the ignition circuit on a Ford. (Or any other car with 
which you are familiar.) 

. Selecting seed potatoes. (Or other seed.) 

. Buying a ready made woman’s winter coat. (Cloth.) 

Case hardening. 

. Finding altitudes by the use of eunleens aa (Quadrant or 
theodolite.) 

. Cutting rafters by the use of the steel square. 

Paragraphing and punctuation for linotype operators. 

. Operating the special attachments on a domestic sewing machine. 

Writing business letters. (For employed stenographers.) 

. Making frozen sweets. (For women employed in the home.) 

. Planning a family budget. 

Making baby clothes. 

Plastering on lathed partitions. 

Timing gas engines. (Marine or automobile.) 

Repairing watches. (Custom work.) 

. Operating power paper cutters. 

. Figuring offsets on an engine lathe. 
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If unfamiliar with any of the preceding units, use similar subjects 
drawn from the content of some occupation in which you are yourself 
a competent worker. It is assumed in each case that the content of 
the unit will be of direct benefit to workers employed in the occupa- 
tion and wanting the training as a means to better wage or promotion. 


In two parallel columns set up the characteristics of the student attend- 
ing an adult vocational school and the student attending a day school 
for adolescents. Use at least the headings given below and such others © 
as you may think have a functioning value. 
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Stage of biologic development. 

Occupational background. 

Knowledge of what he wants. 

Clear understanding as to why he wants it. 
Clear understanding as to why he wants it now. 
Self-assertiveness. 

Fatigued condition when in the class. 


ARmPTaAA oP 


5. In connection with the conduct of certain teacher training classes and 
foreman conferences it has been customary for the men to smoke and 
chew tobacco if they were in the habit of doing either or both at other 
suitable times and places. In a number of cases the instructor or con- 
ference leader has also indulged in either or both habits while conduct- 
ing the class or the conference. List out the objections to such a pro- 
cedure assuming that no offense was given to other members of the 
group. 


6. How much of the discipline and standard procedure of a regular high 
school would work with adult groups, such as: 
A percentage marking system. 
Written examinations. 
Punishment of any kind for infractions of discipline. 
The exercise of authority on the part of the instructor. 
Marking for tardiness. 
Requiring an explanation for cases of absence. 
Any others that you can think of? 


7. In a certain evening school with men coming by trolley from a large 
surrounding area, the rule applying to the general elementary schools 
of the city that no pupil was to be admitted to the building more 
than five minutes before the school started was enforced. Was this 
good or bad management on somebody’s part? Why? 


8. Which is the more efficient method of the two outlined below: 


a. Preparing certain courses in advance; securing vompetent in- 
structors; advertising these courses; taking registration for them; 
and giving those courses for which a sufficient registration is 
secured. 

b. Advertising a general opportunity for vocational training for 
adults; setting a time for them to come to the school and make 
their wants known; agreeing to give such work as meets the 
stated demands of all groups of fair size; telling them to come 
back in a week; and proceeding to hunt up a competent in- 
structor. 
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9. Analyze the relative advantages and disadvantages of the two methods 
from the standpoint of: 


a. Easy administration. 
b. Maximum social service. 
c. Probable efficiency of the training. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE GENERAL CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


The compulsory continuation school a new social agency— 
Compulsory part time attendance laws have recently established a 
new training device for juvenile workers in towns and cities. These 
state laws require all permit workers over 14 years of age, who 
are legally employed, to attend school for a period of from four 
to eight hours per week, out of their working time. In some states 
these regulations apply to those under 16 and in others to those 
from 14 to 18 years of age. By this legislation, states have as- 
serted their wardship over the education as well as the work of 
young wage earners within the prescribed age limits. In order to 
insure for them the benefit of this schooling, attendance has been 
made compulsory and compliance with the regulations is enforced 
by penalties upon employer, parent and child. 

However it may be phrased, the assumed objective of these 
schools is to promote the civic and vocational intelligence of those 
who have left the schools early to go to work. Since most permit 
workers are employed in temporary juvenile occupations, very 
few of these compulsory schools are called upon to give trade 
extension training for any skilled or permanent employment. 
Because they give general rather than trade training, they are 
technically known as general part time schools. In popular dis- 
cussion, they are perhaps quite as frequently called continu- 
ation schools—a phrase borrowed from the Germans, to indicate 
that they provide a continuation of education after the close of 
full time attendance. 


The situation precipitated—Thus far, twenty-seven states have 
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established these schools. The Report for 1923-24 of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education shows a total of approximately 
256,000 pupils already enrolled in them. This is more pupils 
than the combined school population of the states of Arizona, 
Delaware, Nevada, Vermont and Wyoming, and represents a 
school population greater than that of a city of 1,000,000 people. 

Most of these laws and the resulting schools are developments 
entirely of the past five years. Sweeping legislation precipitated 
the problem because there is no other way in a democracy to 
get things done. No one, apparently, knew exactly what the job 
of the continuation school was or how to do it. There was no 
time to learn except by experience. There was no equipment, 
courses, methods, money or specially trained teachers available. 
In this condition, these new schools were committed to the 
public school systems of the various states where naturally they 
fell into the hands of those knowing only traditional education. 

Old ideas for a new and vital problem—Here and there some 
excellent work has already been done with this difficult problem. 
Almost everywhere, however, the public schools were engrossed 
and burdened with the affairs of the full time or regular group 
of students. Few teachers and still fewer superintendents wanted 
the permit worker and his problems. Most of them disbelieved 
for one reason or another in the wisdom of the plan. Chief among 
these reasons were these motives and points of view: that the 
working youth is less capable and therefore less desirable as a 
student of academic subjects; that he should drop his work and 
attend the full time school if he wishes any further education; 
that it is a bad precedent to use public funds on any other group 
than those remaining in the full time school; that the short time 
available in the part time school makes it impossible to teach 
anything worth while; and more particularly, that all the money 
of the school system is needed for the more important duty of 
doing more and better things for those who are able and willing to 
attend full time. 
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Taking the easiest way—With exceptions here and there, which 
make them conspicuous, those in authority over these new and 
experimental schools, struggling from the start against almost 
every conceivable difficulty and obstacle, have, in discharging 
their legal responsibility, taken the easiest way. They have 
housed the new work wherever was most convenient and eco- 
nomical to the administration, often in abandoned school houses. 
Very frequently discarded equipment has been turned over for 
use. The number of cities in which special provision has been 
made for housing and equipping this new and critical work could 
be easily counted on the fingers of two hands with fingers to 
spare! Although the problems confronting this new device for 
training youth call for the highest type of manhood and woman- 
hood as well as of pedagogical skill, the poorest instead of the best 
teachers have too often been “promoted” to this service. 

The easiest way was to assume that the aims and problems of 
the part time class are identical with those of the full time school 
and that they differ only in the grade of student and the time 
available for instruction. Consequently, we find almost every- 
where a continuation of the regular standard subjects, standard 
teaching material, and old teaching technique. We find also the 
use of the standard regular school organization and procedures 
in all their details. Discipline, for example, is handled in the 
same way for these independent wage earners as for sheltered 
children. Instruction begins in the same subjects and at the 
same pages where it ceased in the full time school work of pupils. 
Book work is still the basis of instruction. Second hand or 
pseudo experience furnishes the teaching stuff. The formal lesson 
reigns supreme. Memory is still drilled and thinking stuff neg- 
lected. Academic standards and tests are the basis of grouping, 
grading, and promoting pupils. Individual needs are lost sight 
of in the relentless march of class instruction, class testing and 
class progression. 

The foregoing picture is not overdrawn. ‘Those part time 
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officials and teachers who are keenly alive to the real problems 
and responsibilities of these schools know that it is a correct one. 

The situation just described is not universally true, however. 
Here and there, in the larger cities, the work has fallen into the 
hands of capable leaders who are accomplishing results that 
justify the legislation and the program and point the way. 
Notably is this the case in Wisconsin, where from the start the — 
movement was put into the hands of State and local boards 
keenly interested in the problem and filled with a sense of their 
responsibility for employed boys and girls. They provided ade- 
' quate support and set up as the social objective of these schools 
the adjustment of working youth to the social job: an aim to 
which they have held and which they still hold. 

The continuation school a new and distinct problem—Already 
experience has taught even most of those committed to tra- 
ditional school ideas that the part time school is, in all its aspects, 
a distinct entity and problem which requires special objectives, 
organization, and procedures. Certain things have become appar- 
ent to every open mind: The old subject matter taught in the 
old way does not work. Working youth are not interested in it 
because it does not appeal to their interests and they cannot use 
it. Even if they could, the limitation as to time makes its use a 
waste of money. The real needs of juvenile workers are immedi- 
ate and definite. They are readily discernible to those who know 
the adolescent wage earner and his problems. Service for them 
requires the meeting of these needs. They cannot be met by 
formal subject matter, abstract teaching or traditional methods. 

Furthermore, the problem of training permit workers cannot 
be standardized as to groups, needs, objectives, subject matter, 
methods, organizations, equipment or any other item. None 
of the traditional procedure works with this group. A special 
teacher having understanding of youth and work, a winning per- 
sonality and resourcefulness in the use of participating experi- 
ence and individual training is the only kind to whom permit 
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workers should be entrusted. Otherwise the results are likely to 
be anti-social. Most of the vocational education procedures do 
not work either. While national and state laws have provided 
for these compulsory continuation schools as a part of the voca- 
tional education program, they are a separate and distinct unit, 
differing in most essential respects from the day trade school and 
the part time trade extension school. Their purpose is not of 
necessity to train in skills or in thinking about skills, but in 
living and thinking about living. This objective presents in those 
schools, under the given conditions, a distinctly new field, service, 
task, procedure and opportunity. 

The continuation school and the social job—As the work has 
developed, many engaged in it have come to realize all these 
things. They are now earnestly trying to find what the continua- 
tion school job is and how it can be done. While most of them 
find themselves hampered in all sorts of ways, they have, in their 
thinking at least, come to certain conclusions which may be 
‘stated as follows: The biggest job of the continuation school is 
the promotion of the adjustment of juvenile workers to the social 
job—helping them to better living and better thinking about 
living. This social adjustment lies in three main fields: 1. the 
establishment of social attitudes and social habits; 2. the capital- 
izing of the material or economic assets of the youth; and 3. the 
development of personal interests and assets for the better enjoy- 
ment of life. Certain negative conclusions have also been drawn 
from experience. General education is not the main job of the 
continuation school; vocational education is not the main job; 
the employed boy or girl requires a different personnel manage- 
ment from the full time school boy or girl. 

All this amounts to an interest creating, attitude inspiring, 
habit promoting, thought developing program such as can rise 
only from a wide range of real experiences and functioning teach- 
ing material. Life is many sided and human beings, even work- 
ing boys and girls, present an infinite variety of interests, abilities, 
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aptitudes, traits and situations. Such a program obviously leaves 
the continuation school facing many things calling for experi- 
ences which it does not know how to get or control, or how to 
teach to its pupils. Particularly is this true in the field of social 
attitudes and habits, a difficulty which has made controlled civic 
training in all schools such a disappointment. This program 
calls for a flexibility in all the organization and procedures of the 
part time class, a flexibility which to many sincere school men 
amounts to chaos. It also calls for a kind of resourceful teaching 
that is beyond the ability of many instructors serving satisfac- 
torily in full time school positions. | 

Realizing the situation, many part time teachers have sought 
earnestly to make pronounced changes in the aims and work of 
their schools. Some of them have been repressed in this effort by 
the school authorities, sometimes because of the honest convic- 
tion that the program in operation was the only one workable; 
sometimes because of the inability of these teachers to offer any- 
thing tangible in its place, but usually because of the feeling that 
any other program was so difficult in its demands as to make it a 
dangerous if not impossible innovation. Some of these dissatis- 
fied part time officials and teachers have won their cause and are 
now on their way to better things. Some who lost have retreated 
to the public where they have defended their work by rather ex- 
travagant statements of what the continuation school aims to do 
and what they hope at least it is doing for a sadly neglected 
group. Still others have compromised the whole matter by in- 
troducing new topics as subject matter but teaching them with 
the use of the same abstract presentation, the same cold storage 
treatment, the same old teaching technique. 

What is the problem anyhow ?—Any plan of instruction for the 
continuation school that is socially efficient faces this problem: 
Given 144, sometimes 288 hours, to train working boys and girls, 
what will you do with this time? What can you do for each in- 
dividual worker that will be of most value to him and to society? 
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Three points should be noted in this question. Something is to 
be done, not for the group as a whole, but for each individual 
pupil, for his needs are individual. This must be done in a very 
limited time. Whatever is done must be the greatest service: it 
must be what will help him most and will help society most. The 
first two of these points or conditions in the problem are matters 
of organization, but the last is one of straight thinking about 
life demands and adolescent workers. 

The problem of individual help. The problem of individual 
help can be solved. As pointed out elsewhere it has been solved 
by other teachers and other agencies. Almost all shop work in 
vocational education is individual instruction as is almost all 
drawing and laboratory work in all schools. Business colleges 
have, since their establishment, used little group or class teach- 
ing. Ungraded country schools have been compelled to handle 
pupils in all sorts of ways. Other social agencies such as the 
Boy and Girl Scouts employ almost no other method than per- 
sonal or individual training. What they have done, the part 
time school can do if it is provided with willing and able teachers, 
and is freed from the academic notion that all pupils must be 
taught in groups, tested in groups, promoted by groups. 

The problem of limited time. The time is fixed by law. As- 
sume that the standardized teaching material of the full time 
school would give juvenile workers help of most value. There is 
no time to give any amount of it worth while. Much of it would 
be only a slight extension or repetition of the same kind of gen- 
eral facts which they have been over once. Many of them are 
not interested in this material, not at least when taught in the old 
way. Assume that this traditional formal book material does not 
give help of most value to each individual. Then the use of it 
is a deplorable waste of the time and energy of teacher and pupils, 
and of public money. 

The problem of greatest service. This problem is one of 
straight thinking, not of organization. What things are most 
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valuable to juvenile workers? Of these things, which are given 
or can be given as well or better by other agencies? Which can 
no other agency give as well? Which can the school and other | 
agencies best give together? Which can the school handle most 
effectively in the time available? These are the questions that 
need to be answered by the part time school at the very outset of 
its program making: not at which point did this group before 
going to work arrive in arithmetic and geography and grammar 
and history and physiology! 

The continuation school on trial—The compulsory continu- 
ation school will soon be called upon to prove that when it takes 
144 productive hours from plant and from pupils, it has given 
a service worth the cost. It would be difficult for many of these 
schools to meet the acid test that the social gain justifies the 
expenditure. The progressive people in the work have by their 
efforts shown that the job can be done and that the test can be 
met. After all the suggestions as to what is best and how to 
teach it, offered in this chapter, are only an organization in more 
systematic and detailed form of the kinds of things being done 
by successful part time instructors here and there throughout the 
country. 

What cannot be taught—There is not time enough to teach 
advanced academic subjects. Certain actual life demands are 
made on everyone in the elementary arts or mechanics of writing, 
reading and arithmetic. Because of full time attendance laws 
most juvenile workers already have this equipment. Further 
drill on any of these subjects to remove deficiencies is a waste of 
time. If pupils who took it in the regular schools with their larger 
time allotment did not acquire standard accuracy in these arts, 
they certainly will not get it in some small fractional part of 144 
hours. : 

Where illiterates are encountered, they should have training in 
these indispensable arts of communication up to the minimum of 
absolute social needs. This raises the question as to what stand- 
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ard of writing should be required. The answer only to the 
point of legibility—so it can be read without difficulty. What 
standard of reading? The answer is ability silently to read and 
understand shop and bulletin notices and the like, the daily news- 
paper, and current books and magazines. This has nothing to 
do with interest and appreciation in reading as an avocation, but 
only with the mechanics. Once gained, facility in their use will 
be acquired better by such individual and voluntary reading as 
the teacher may inspire or the youth elect for himself. What 
standard in arithmetic? The answer is the ability to use with 
simple numbers the four fundamental processes of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division; to count money and make 
change; and to understand, in their relations and equivalents, the 
simple fractions in common use. But no part of these precious 
144 hours for greatest common divisor, least common multiple, 
interest and bank discount, ratio and proportion and for calcu- 
lating the areas of imaginary surfaces! 

There is no time for fact acquisition for its own sake. Conse- 
quently, there should be no time wasted in the teaching of facts 
for the sake of the facts themselves. Facts the school must have 
as thinking stuff and for interest and appreciation. But these 
should be either the facts that come from the participating ex- 
perience of pupils in the real affairs of shop and home and com- 
munity, or they should be other vital functioning facts that bear 
on the specific problems of life and living with which the school 
should deal. There is no time for sailor geography, for the chro- 
nology of history, or for the memorizing of the rules of grammar 
and the names of human bones! Nor can the part time school 
undertake in its meager time schedule to train its pupils in per- 
sonal, economic or social habits on a repetitive basis in the class 
room or, for that matter, on the school premises. 

These are some things that cannot be taught successfully in the 
continuation school because of the group characteristics of wage- 
earning adolescents. Their age of imitation has largely passed. 
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They are now in the expressing, doing, habit forming period of 
their lives. They are ready to do more thinking for themselves 
but they have not arrived at the age of mature reflection and 
therefore of thinking with abstractions. They want to see and 
know, test and adopt things for themselves and not upon the 
mere authority of others. They are interested in a man’s work 
and the affairs of the little economic, or social world in which they 
move. They want to know ways to do things and get things done. 
Therefore, knowledge is valuable to them only as it is usable. 
Nothing they think useless can be taught them effectively, even 
if it were of the highest value from the social standpoint. They 
think that, for them at least, all such subjects as Greek, formal 
grammar, formal geometry, spelling contests on difficult words, 
sailor geography, drill on historical dates, and formal essays on 
abstract subjects are useless, as compared with many other things 
they need and want much more. We agree with them. 

There are some things which it is impossible for the continu- 
ation school to teach. It cannot teach, for example, traits of char- 
acter, sometimes called habits of conduct, such as honesty, con- 
sideration for others, usefulness, courage, reliability, real cour- 
tesy and nobility. These cannot be acquired by preachment and 
exhortation in any school at least, in spite of the naive faith that 
still persists among many teachers. If the work of the full 
time school has not secured the desired results in character and 
conduct by the time the pupil has become a wage earner, it is a 
sad waste of hope and effort to try it on him again when he is a 
continuation school pupil. Usually the attempt to do it hag just 
the opposite effect from the one sought. 

Perhaps of all persons, the adolescent wage earner, in his new 
and strange independence, has least respect for mere authority 
and least patience with exhortation. Ideas or notions as to what 
constitute, under varying conditions at least, honesty or gener- 
osity or usefulness involve individual ethical standards, when 
once we get beyond a few simple and obvious situations and prob- 
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lems. Generosity is a purely relative term. What is generous in 
one person is selfish in another and foolish in a third. Every 
man has his own ethical code and for that matter, every family. 
Even if the continuation school could establish a very definite 
code for these traits and habits, the influences outside would 
militate annually for 365 times 24 hours per day against the effort 
of the school to control or dictate for 144 hours annually what 
pupils should think and do. 

When employed in preachment and exhortation by the teacher, 
no matter how earnest, such words as honesty, fidelity, courtesy 
and the like are mere abstractions or “glow points.” The traits 
of character and habits of conduct which these words try to 
describe in a general way can never be inculcated by prating 
about them. They will be inculcated by the example of others— 
through unconscious absorption and resourceful thinking about 
what constitutes, under varying situations, reliability, or use- 
fulness, or fidelity or nobility. These two things the part time 
school can do successfully. 

The effort of the continuation school should be confined to what 
the school can teach better than other agencies. Under the given 
conditions, it cannot as a public school teach religion successfully. 
We mean by religion, any interpretation of God or the Scriptures 
that would be open to sectarian controversy. Some other agen- 
cies are not so situated and the responsibility should be placed 
upon them for teaching religious truth as subject matter. There 
are other social agencies, such as the Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
Campfire Girls, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Catholic Boys 
and Girls Clubs, the Jewish Boys and Girls Clubs and the like 
which furnish young people a better training in certain habits 
and ideals than the school is able to provide. 

The success of such organizations is due to a number of factors. 
They have more time than the continuation school for their work. 
Not hedged about by academic standards and restrictions, they 
enjoy a greater freedom of action. They draw on the real par- 
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ticipating experiences of their young people for training: a thing 
difficult apparently for the class of permit workers to do; and 
they do not attempt to organize their training work in a school 
way. Whatever the cause, much of the work of such agencies 
is good. As the agency charged by law with the primary respon- 
sibility for the education of the permit worker, the continuation 
school should use these other agencies for his benefit instead of 
duplicating their efforts or ignoring the value of their work. A 
few schools for permit workers have attempted to train them in 
the special operations of their juvenile and temporary occupa- 
tions: a thing that is clearly the duty of their employers and not 
of the school. The same principle applies to the efforts of some 
general part time schools to prepare those engaged in juvenile 
employments for more desirable and more permanent jobs. While 
it is undoubtedly a debatable issue, the authors believe that the 
use of half the time of this school for sampling a small range of 
mechanical occupations for purposes of vocational guidance is 
also, for reasons given in the chapter on The Discovery and 
Placing of Ability by Training, very much open to question. 

The real vs. the assumed situation—Any proposal as to what 
the continuation school should do, other than continue to teach 
the traditional subject matter of the regular schools in the ortho- 
dox way, encounters immediately certain false assumptions which 
apparently have widespread acceptance. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to compare the assumed with the real situation, which is 
done briefly in the following table. 

If the ideas listed under the assumed situation were true, those 
educators would be right who contend that the continuation 
school is only a regrettable device for removing elementary 
school deficiencies and for increasing the body of standardized 
facts known to those leaving school prematurely. The authors 
believe also that, on this assumption, those educators and social 
workers would not be far wrong who contend that the compul- 
sory continuation school is unnecessary and should be abolished. 
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Tasty No. 6 
Real vs. Assumed Situation as to Part Time Pupils 
Assumed Situation Real Situation 
1. Pupils all of low mentality. All grades of mentality 


9. 


10. 


. School grade means a definite © 


amount of education in the 
school sense. 


. School grade means a definite 


amount of social adjustment. 


. Only thing to build on is this 


previous school experience. 


. This school experience has been 


and is the most potent influence 
in his job. 


. Dominating facts and interests 


in his job. 


. School can always teach him 


somethir.g worth while on his 
job. 


. Permanence of employment in 


present plant or line of business. 
Shifting of employment undesir- 
able. 


All home conditions more or less 
undesirable. 


All grades of attainment up to and 
beyond the maximum set by that 
grade. 

All grades, degrees and kinds of 
social adjustment. 


Has had 14 to 16-18 years of par- 
ticipating experiences outside. 


In terms of time about 1-6 in terms 
of Phe adjustment, probably less 
sti 


May have all sorts of dominating 
facts and interests. 


Many cases nothing to teach about 
the job or its processes and de- 
mands. 


Tremendous shift from job to job. 


In many cases best thing from 
standpoint of social results. 


All sorts of conditions. 


If, however, the real situation is as we have described it, then this 
school becomes at once a new and distinct agency for dealing in 
whatever ways the service may require with the social conserva- 
tion of adolescent wage earners: one of the most vital of all edu- 
cational and social problems. What follows in this chapter is 
based on the belief that our assumptions about working boys and 
girls are true. 

- Every one will recognize and admit that all the services to 
working boys and girls listed above are highly desirable if they 
can be rendered. Even a superficial examination shows that they 
cannot be “taught” out of any text book in 144 hours or, for that 
matter, taught by the use of a formal text, in any number of 
hours. They are ends or results that cannot be secured by the 
mere teaching of facts about physical defects or jobs or habits, 
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nor gained by preachment, exhortation, rewards and punishments. 
They are concrete helps that cannot be “taught” by abstract sub- 
ject matter and old teaching technique. Progress of the pupil in 
them cannot be measured by academic tests or graded on any 
academic basis, nor can the work be evaluated in terms of credits 
or the entrance requirements of some higher institution of learn- 
ing. If all these things are essential to a “school,” then the con- 
tinuation class is not a school. Rather it is a working laboratory 
about life and a service station for working youth, results of 
which must be measured only by the degree to which, as someone 
has so well said, it “definitely puts his feet on the road to some- 
where.” 

What the continuation school ought to do—We recognize that 
the complete plan or scope of the general part time continuation 
school should include all the following helps for the juvenile 
workers: | 

1. Give every youth as a fundamental service, the necessary minimum 
of ability to use the fundamental arts of reading, writing and figuring. 

2. Help him remove those removable physical defects that are a handicap 
to him for life and for work. 

3. Help him in his problem of keeping physically fit. 

4. Help him in his economic problem of getting and holding a juvenile 
job and planning for a more permanent career. 

5. Help him in planning and carrying out activities for his leisure time. 

6. Help him in acquiring a love of reading. 

7. Help him in acquiring interests, appreciations and hobbies. 

8. Help him in selecting and practicing desirable social and economic 
habits. 

9. Help him in acquiring interest and intiative in social affairs. 

10. Help him in acquiring desirable social attitudes and working ideals. 


If we omit the first help of training in the fundamental arts, 
the remaining nine constitute a complete analysis and statement 
of the aims and services which the Boy Scouts have provided for 
the youth of this country. While the Scouts have paid less atten- 
tion to the economic problems of the boy than the continuation 
school must obviously give, they have stressed every one of the 
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remaining eight. Those familiar with the declared objectives of 
the Scout movement and its procedures will readily recognize that 
all of them are contained in these helps and needs as listed above: 
removing physical defects, keeping physically fit, activities for 
leisure time, love of reading, desirable interests, appreciations and 
hobbies, desirable social and economic habits, interest and initia- 
tive in social affairs, and desirable social attitudes and ideals. 

Unfortunately, the Boy Scout movement has as yet reached 
only a comparatively small group of the great army of American 
boys. Among the boys reached, those who later become permit 
workers are very much in the minority. In general, the groups 
served by the Scouts are under 14 years of age. Consequently, 
most permit workers have never had the benefit of this training 
and do not as a rule become connected with the organization after 
going to work. We are of the opinion that the work of the Scouts 
is the best social education for boys in the land, and we believe 
the same, within limits, about the Girls Scouts and the Campfire 
Girls. 

Any continuation school teacher is wise and fortunate who suc- 
ceeds in organizing his boys or her girls into a Scout group. For 
our purposes here, however, we desire to say that these helps 
have been successfully given by the Scouts and that the school 
will succeed only as it pursues their method. That method is to 
get the youth to do (practice) simple, desirable things, and out of 
this doing and thinking and talking about the doing, to acquire 
desirable habits, standards, motives, attitudes and ideals. Even 
the Scout book is only a handbook for reference! 

An inspection of the foregoing list of deficiencies and needs, 
helps and services, call them what you will, shows a number of 
features that need to be pointed out here: 1. They do not con- 
stitute a course of study or a list of subjects to be “taught” in 
the ordinary sense, but a recital of the kind of services working 
boys and girls need from teachers. 2. As the underscored words 
show, in every item the youth is to do something, the teacher only 
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to help him do it better—doing by the pupil, help from the teacher. 
3. Every pupil does not need all these helps, nor do pupils needing 
the same kind of helps have the same deficiencies or weaknesses 
in equal degrees, a situation that requires much individual treat- 
ment of pupils. 4. Help in acquiring certain desirable habits is 
called for from a teacher who controls a period in the life of a 
pupil equal to about six full days per year, a service that can be 
rendered, not by school room control and drill in habits, but only 
as a resourceful and inspiring teacher can devise ways for getting 
pupils intelligently to think about habits and to practice them 
voluntarily, and on their own time. 5. Interests and apprecia- 
tions, attitudes and ideals are stressed, as they should be, but as 
thinking outlooks on life, not as vague emotions and sentiments. 
' Contrary to the prevailing notion, these things are not de- 
veloped by mere fact acquisition. They are mental and spiritual 
assets that, with most youth at least, are affected but little by 
direct attack, exhortation, rigid discipline or formal teaching. 
Some grow out of natural bents and aptitudes. Some are ab- 
sorbed more or less unconsciously from the example of others. 
Some are inspired from contact with the enthusiasm and force- 
fulness of winning personalities. Most of them, however, are 
fixed as outlooks on life and codes of conduct by intelligent 
thinking about real, concrete experiences and situations. Since 
the attitudes and ideals of youth and citizens must constantly be 
adapted and applied to the changing and increasingly complex 
problems and conditions of a dynamic social environment, they 
require an understanding and resourcefulness in thinking which 
can only be developed by practice in thinking about many dif- 
ferent situations and experiences. 

Participating instead of pseudo or second hand experience as 
thinking stuff; resourcefulness in getting and selecting usable 
facts with which to think about real and concrete instead of 
imaginary or abstract problems; and practice in the application 
of sound thinking procedures to usable facts in order to arrive at 
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reliable ideas for meeting specific situations: these are the great- 
est needs of all youth and of every citizen in this democracy. 
In helping the youth to meet them, the compulsory part time 
school will make the best social use of much of its limited time. 
As it does this, it will parallel education through the Boy Scouts 
with a form of Boy Scout training through education. 


How the Continuation School Can Do It 


It is impossible to give in the limited space available here any 
complete or detailed statement as to exactly what the general 
part time school should do in carrying out the program just out- 
lined in such general terms. The only thing that can be done is 
to make some suggestions as to devices and methods which have 
been used successfully by some part time’schools and by other 
social agencies in dealing with the same or similar problems. In 
general, these problems may be stated as: giving pupils indi- 
vidual treatment; getting them to practice desirable habits; get- 
ting real experiences as thinking stuff; and getting pupils to think. 

Giving pupils individual treatment—As has already been 
pointed out, any group of permit workers differs widely, as 
human beings, in their deficiencies and needs. Since they do not 
all need the same helps or most helps in equal degree, every con- 
sideration of efficiency requires that their individual assets and 
weaknesses be ascertained and to a large extent dealt with 
directly and individually—a principle universally accepted that 
requires no argument. 

The use of the clinic—This requires a knowledge of the situa- 
tions and needs of each pupil which can be gained only by the 
use in some form of the clinic—a device widely used in the fields 
of medicine and social service for getting and recording vital 
facts about individuals necessary before the proper treatment 
of a case can be prescribed. This might take the form of inter- 
viewing each pupil at the time the part time class is started so 
as to get some general picture at least of his standing with 
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regard to each of the needs or ten helps just described. It seems 
safe to assume that the teacher can clinic each pupil himself on 
each of these needs, except the second and the third on physical 
defects and keeping physically fit where the services of a licensed 
physician or a competent physical director should be used. 

The clinic and its records—Experience will suggest to the 
resourceful teacher all sorts of facts that need to be brought out 
in this interview, and appropriate blanks for recording them. 
Out of these might come such a summary picture as is furnished 
on the two following clinic cards for pupils A and B. 

The clinic and its graph—The entries made in these two clinic 
cards are given only in order to illustrate the method briefly and 
are not intended to be complete and detailed on any needs and 
helps listed. They serve to show the widely varying situations pre- 
sented by typical boys and girls. By the use of plotting paper 
easily secured, the situation may be recorded and graphed for 
each pupil. This graph would furnish a permanent entrance pic- 
ture of each pupil by which the teacher could readily determine 
at any time his most important shortcomings. When made again 
from a new clinic card later on, let us say, for example, at the 
close of his first year, this graph will also picture the progress 
he has made on different points, in the judgment of the teacher, 
and suggest again his most pressing weaknesses for treatment. 
This use of the graph has been found highly advantageous as an 
efficiency device by the agencies dealing with human beings as 
well as with material things, and will prove no less so for the 
part time teacher. 

Although the graph should be made separately for each pupil 
and mounted separately for ready reference, the one given below 
pictures the ratings on both pupils in the foregoing clinic cards, 
so as to bring out the wide differences which a study of juvenile 
workers by the case method always reveals. In the graph, the 
rating curve for A is represented by an unbroken line and for B 
by a broken one. The horizontal numbers represent the corre- 
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sponding needs or helps on which each was rated in the clinic 
cards, while the vertical numbers spaced from 0 to 100 represent 
only comparative general standing rather than any attempt to 
grade or rate on the basis of 100% efficiency. As a matter of 
fact there is probably no individual who should be rated 100% 
on an absolute scale for any of these items, except possibly the 
fundamental arts; certainly there is no immature youth entitled 
to such a rating. 


Graph Showing Comparative Needs of Two Permit Workers 
(A and B) 


Cuart No. 4 


The graph shows very clearly, as does the clinic card, though 
not so clearly, perhaps, that in the case of A, items or helps 
6, 7 and 8 need to be given special individual attention, as do 
2 and 5 to a less extent, possibly. In the case of B, items 3, 4 
and 5 need to be stressed personally, as do also 1, 7 and 10. All 
this is said, of course, with the recognition that these two pupils 
need all the other helps, some of which must be given personally 
and some through the group work of the school. With the help 
of clinic and graph, the teacher should at the outset of his 
responsibility for each pupil do three things: 1. Check up the 
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more important individual needs for each pupil, particularly the 
fundamentally important or basic needs as to health and the 
fundamental arts. 2. Measure the situation of each pupil against 
the teacher’s standard as to the necessary social minima in the 
fundamental arts and as to the maximum in health or physical 
efficiency. 3. Determine the individual program of each pupil 
in health needs, fundamental arts needs and life needs, consid- 
ering all factors in the case. 

Flexible program and the rotating group—An examination of 
the full program of these needs and helps shows that they require, 
not only a flexible program in the part time class, but also the 
use of a variety of training or service devices by the teacher. 
Some of them require personal advice and follow-up by the 
teacher. He cannot remove physical defects, for example, but 
can only urge the pupil to care for them, help him to get expert 
service at reasonable cost; and follow up the case to see that the 
handicap is removed. This would also be true of “keeping phys- 
ically fit.” Some helps given directly by the teacher must be 
entirely individual, such as assisting the pupil to get and hold 
a job; to plan a more permanent career; and, to a large extent, 
to plan and carry out activities for his leisure time. Some 
of the deficiencies of pupils must be helped individually with 
little or no group treatment. Help in the simple processes 
of arithmetic or the mechanics of reading must be given sep- 
arately unless several pupils have the same shortcomings. All 
pupils have needs in such things as social and economic habits, 
social attitudes and ideals, and personal interests, appreciations, 
and hobbies, which can be handled best by some sort of group 
and class treatment. 

This combined program of personal service and individual and 
group instruction presents the same general problems of organi- 
zation, already described in the chapter on The Adolescent Voca- 
tional School and Its Organization, for which the rotating group 
and the fixed or individual instructor are best adapted. There 
this device was discussed as a means of training a group of indi- 
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viduals pursuing individual projects in the same subject matter. 
Here it must be used to help pupils of the same group in dif- 
ferent matters. 

The rotating group in the country school—In a large contin- 
uation school, this problem can be met by a departmental organi- 
zation of subjects and teacher so that pupils with different needs 
may be rotated from one teacher to another according to the 
helps or subjects each has been scheduled to take. Pupils 
deficient in the mechanics of reading, for example, go at some 
period to a given teacher. Another group requiring training in 
fundamentals of arithmetic would go at some hour to another 
teacher. Still another group needing corrective exercises would 
go at a certain time to the physical instructor. The more difficult 
problem is in the small part time school, of which a teacher and 
fifteen boys or girls furnish the simplest illustration. Here, a 
class in the old sense is absolutely hopeless because of the widely 
varying needs of pupils and of possible helps by the teacher. 
Breaking up the whole group into smaller groups with common 
needs for helps is almost as hopeless and, in reality, does not 
exist. A stationary teacher and the rotating pupil is the only 
feasible plan. This is what the one-room country school house 
tends to be. There pupils of all ages, abilities and grades are 
grouped under the same teacher. There is individual study, 
recitation and help in all the subjects taught. Pupils are bunched 
and grouped only where common things can be taught to groups 
made and broken, arranged and rearranged. This plan was 
forced upon the country school by necessity. The poor results 
gained by underpaid and incompetent teachers has caused a pro- 
nounced movement toward the consolidated school in order to 
provide more teachers and the better grouping of pupils by sub- 
jects. There can be no doubt, however, that in the hands of a 
competent teacher, the work of the one-room school house did 
develop qualities of self-reliance and industry in pupils which 
many ultra modern schools may well envy. 
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The rotating group in the continuation school—The necessity 
for resourceful school room management is even greater in the 
continuation school than in the ungraded country school. It is 
true that the former has greater uniformity as to age. Its pupils 
are defined by law, as those over 14 and usually under 16 years 
of age, while those of the latter usually range from children just 
beginning school at 6, to backward youth 16 to 17 years of age. 
But the continuation school has far less uniformity of subject. 
The country school teaches the standard subjects of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, language, and history, while the 
school for the social adjustment of permit workers has no’ limit 
on the life subjects it may teach in giving its ten helps. Finally, 
the continuation school has no uniformity in the previous expe- 
riences of its pupils, while the country side provides the one-room 
school house with children having an almost homogeneous back- 
ground of rural life. Like the country school, the one teacher 
continuation school requires two things in its procedure: 1. 
Primarily, the teacher deals with each pupil separately. 2. As 
opportunity offers, he forms groups for dealing with things of com- 
mon interest or needs for the whole group, such as class singing, 
brushing teeth, reading to create interest and appreciation, saving 
money, spending money, investing money, the time clock and its 
ethics. 

Individual instruction of the rotating group—There are three 
things in the part time class that can be done individually. They 
are the things that call for manipulative experience, for getting 
facts resourcefully and for thinking straight with these facts. 
Among the services or subjects that can be discharged by the 
pupil in this way are: practice in the fundamental arts of the 
mechanics of writing, the mechanics of reading and the mechanics 
of arithmetic; tool work of all kinds (manipulative experiences 
in the mechanical, household, agricultural and commercial arts) ; 
the use of the library and other ways of getting information, both 
outside and inside the school on any subject; and the prepara- 
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tion of material (dealing resourcefully with facts). These activi- 
ties will be discussed later. 

Three devices for group treatment—Three devices have come 
to be recognized in the group treatment of the continuation 
school: the conference, the class and the committee. 

The conference. The conference includes the whole group. Its 
purpose is not to teach facts or to establish habits, but to put 
over ideas and ideals by organizing the experiences of the whole 
group and getting every member of the group to think about 
them. It is a pedagogical device to promote resourceful thinking 
based upon participating experiences and as such will be dis- 
cussed more in detail later. To do this, it must pool the total 
experience and knowledge of the whole group, get its members 
to obtain more usable facts that bear upon the topic of the con- 
ference and lead its members to think soundly and resourcefully 
with these facts. It is a success in proportion as it gets pupils 
to participate in the discussion and to think freely and inde- 
pendently about the question at issue. 

As an illustration of the many subjects or topics used for these 
conferences, such subjects as the following have been successfully 
used: Getting a job, getting along on your job, the time clock, 
getting a better job, being an intelligent pedestrian, what is com- 
mon honesty, safety first in the shop, spending your money 
wisely, saving your money, investing your money, interesting 
things to read, what is courtesy, what are taxes and how are 
they raised and spent, how does a city protect its people, what 
is a good citizen? 

The class. As a device, the class has less place in the contin- 
uation school than either individual instruction or the confer- 
ence, but more than the pupils’ committee. This is because it 
is not the business of this school to teach fact acquisition, but 
fact finding and fact using. Where facts are to be taught as 
helps to meet recognized needs, the class is a labor saving device 
since it teaches once what would have to be taught individually 
many times. To be a true labor saving device for teaching such 
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facts, however, the group should all need the same thing, should 
all have about the same degree of teachability, and have a com- 
mon apperceptive basis for instruction; three requirements often 
stated and often violated! 

Some things that can be best given in the class have already 
been cited. To these there can be added here all such facts, for 
example, as those affecting personal hygiene; simple economic 
facts about such things as the relation of the resources of a region 
to its manufacturers, the relation of capital to interest and labor 
to wages, the relation of money to interest, of economy to sav- 
ings and savings to investments, and of both to income and pro- 
tection in old age; and simple civic facts about the way in which 
the community gets its business done. To such a list of class 
activities should be added, also, the instruction of groups having 
the same deficiencies in any of the fundamental arts. It might 
be noted in passing that drills in penmanship or drawing or shop 
work are not class, but individual instruction. 

The committee. The committee is a device for training pupils 
in two things. As a group working boys and girls do not, as a 
rule, possess much initiative in starting things and getting them 
accomplished. They need the opportunity to develop confidence 
and ability in doing this, which the committee, properly managed, 
will give. They also need to know how to get facts. Every op- 
portunity should be seized for using committees to manage pupil 
responsibilities of every kind and to handle the social affairs of 
the school. Such affairs need to be fostered and encouraged as 
extra school activities in every possible way, as they furnish the 
only means available in the continuation school of training in 
some important phases of social education. 

Pupil committees, however, will be used more largely to get 
facts for use by the conference. They can be employed, for 
example, to look up special facts in the library; or to obtain 
information from city officials about city affairs about which the 
Conference needs to know in its work; or to learn from bankers 
some pertinent facts about savings and investments, or from doc- 
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tors, something about health and sanitation. The fact that the 
teacher already knows or can readily obtain and furnish this 
information to the group tempts him to take the short cut and 
thus avoid the trouble of appointing and steering these pupil 
committees. When he yields to this temptation, he is depriving 
himself of one of his greatest opportunities for developing in 
them some resourcefulness in getting and handling facts and 
some initiative in human affairs. He has saved time, but robbed 
them of a vital educational experience. 


Getting Practice in Desirable Habits 


The purpose of education is to fit the individual for the per- 
formance of the social job called life. That social job is in a 
constant state of shift and flux with a correspondingly constant 
demand on the citizen for adaptation and.readaptation to its 
changing situations. It is the business of education, therefore, 
to give each individual the best help possible for meeting the 
ever changing requirements made upon him. When fully real- 
ized, this problem presents three fundamental issues: 


1. Should the chief aim of training be the equipping of the 
individual with facts, or resourcefulness in getting facts as 
needed? 

2. Should the chief aim be to train his memory to retain facts, 
or train his thinking machine to select and use facts to meet 
changing conditions? 

3. Should the chief aim be to teach facts about health and 
thrift and the like or to encourage and direct habits of con- 
duct in actual life activities? 


For each question the sound answer is the latter of the alterna- 
tives presented and for these reasons: To meet the shifting 
demands of his environment every citizen needs resourceful- 
ness in getting facts more than the ability to retain any given 
facts themselves. Ability to select and use facts is more impor- 
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tant than the possession of the ability to recall a few facts. Cor- 
rect habits of thinking with facts are more important than any 
quantity of unusable facts. All this applies with special force 
to the continuation school as the “last chance” of the permit 
worker. With its limited time, it must do the thing that will 
count most. These permit workers are independent adolescent 
wage earners and can no longer be “taught” facts in which they 
have no interest or see no henefit nor be “taught” habits by the 
imitation of others or the exhortations of authority. They are 
in the habit-forming stage of their lives. All admit the high 
necessity that every youth in this formative stage be stimulated 
and directed in desirable social habits. The surest way to en- 
courage, direct and fix any habit or skill, mental or physical, is 
to practice it while you think about it. 

Recognizing their importance, at least five different methods 
have been used in the attempt to direct and control the habits 
of the American youth: 


1. Give him a body of facts about habits through stuay and 
recitation from books on subjects related in some way to 
them, such as school texts on physiology and hygiene to pro- 
mote health habits. 

2. Lecture and preach to him about habits. 

3. Hold little school room conferences about habits, particu- 
larly about the desirability of certain general habits. 

4. Get him to practice habits in some way as a result of class 
and extra school activities. 

5. Get him to practice and think habits in some way. Do sim- 
ple things at the same time he thinks about what they are, 

‘why he does them, when he should do them, how he should 
do them and how he can do them in a better way. 


All experience goes to show that the first two of the above 
methods have been disappointing, to say the least, in the results 
gained from their use. The last three are much more effective, 
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for reasons set forth at various points in this book. Of them 
No. 5 is the west. After all, it is very largely a combination 
gained by the use of both Nos. 3 and 4. Neither 3 nor 4 alone 
get very far. Perhaps the best way to prove that No. 5 is the 
most effective way to establish desirable habits with the least 
cost of time and effort is furnished by the experiences of learners 
in some sport or in a new occupation. The work of the Boy 
Scouts is an outstanding demonstration of the soundness of the 
method. 

While the necessity of combining practice in habits and think- 
ing about habits is recognized in theory by many educators, the 
difficulty has been to secure practice in habits which the school 
can direct and control. Traditionally the school is isolated from 
life, therefore emphasis is laid on subject matter and habits of 
learning it rather than on the practice of social habits. Obviously, 
the school claims only a small portion of the time of the youth. 
Particularly is this true of the part time school. The only 
recourse is the stimulation and direction of extra school activi- 
ties. These activities cannot be controlled like school room prac- 
tices; rather must they be in some way suggested, encouraged 
and guided. This has been the more or less conscious or uncon- 
scious effort and policy of the Scout movement. Schools have 
long wanted to do on a wider scaie for all youth, what the Scouts 
do for a few. What follows is suggested as a possible way for 
the continuation school to do this for permit workers. 

If extra school activities are to be secured for part time pupils 
in order to secure desirable participating experiences as thinking 
stuff and habit making stuff, they cannot be dictated and enforced 
as an arbitrary school requirement. Consequently, the problem 
before the part time school is how to get this controlled expe- 
rience by some other device than force, which will not work. 
This means suggestion, stimulation and direction rather than 
orders, and marks and punishments. 

The problem of the part time school involves three kinds of 
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facts for training in doing and thinking: 1. A small body of 
previous experience common to the whole group, as children and 
youth; 2. Common happenings or similar situations in their 
wage-earning experiences; 3. A new body of participating expe- 
riences deliberately planned for and secured by stimulating the 
youth to undertake them and do them properly while thinking 
about them. While all these experiences are valuable, for the 
purposes of the continuation school those of No. 3 are by far the 
most so. This is true, however, only when this third body of 
experience is properly conceived, organized and put into 
effect. 

Much more can be done than is commonly believed in the social 
training of young people by encouraging and directing them to 
do, on their own initiative, socially desirable things. Admittedly, 
this kind of training will require only a comparatively small por- 
tion of their total leisure time. It is the leaven in the lump, 
however, which promises to create wider interests, better under- 
standing and appreciations, more intelligent thinking and im- 
proved ideals—leaven sure to react upon the regimen of their 
lives. In short, it should, if properly developed, build up an 
esprit de corps— a social morale that will act as a control ele- 
ment, to some extent at least, in all their activities. 

A Junior Citizenship Plan—Recognizing the great need of the 
continuation school teacher for help in this matter, Mr. Ronald 
W. Kent has worked out a scheme which he calls the Junior Cit- 
izenship Plan. It is a carefully thought out device which in 
essence applies Boy Scout policies and pedagogy, if such it may 
be called, to the general part time school. The proposals of his 
plan may be summarized as follows: 


a. That the career of a Junior American citizen be open to 
every permit worker. of the continuation school, but that 
participation in the scheme be entirely voluntary on the 
part of the youth, 
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b. That his career as a Junior American citizen be planned for 
two years, which is the usual period of compulsory attend- 
ance on the general continuation school. 

c. That his career as a junior citizen mount through a series 
of levels or stages of citizenship. 

d. That these stages be known by some such names as: Appren- 
tice Citizen, Journeyman Citizen and Master Citizen. 

e. That a reasonable body of desirable participating experiences 
which make for worthy citizenship be catalogued as require- 
ments for junior citizens. 

f. That these requirements be distributed among the grades or 
stages of junior citizenship just described. 

g. That certain simple requirements be made upon the youth 
before he is admitted into the status. of an Apprentice 
Citizen. 

h. That additional requirements in kind and degree be added 
as he advances from one stage of citizenship to another and 
that standards from every previous stage be maintained. 

j. That certain policies and procedures be used by the part 
time teacher in starting, stimulating and directing this 
junior citizenship under this plan. 


The limited space available here prevents any exposition of 
this plan such as its merit would justify. It is well worth a 
tryout by a considerable number of men teachers who are real 
leaders of boys and of women teachers who are real leaders of 
girls. Our whole social treatment of the youth has been too 
much repression and negation. We have taught and preached 
incessantly about what not to do. The realization that this does 
not work has led to such movements as the Boy Scouts. Certain 
it is that the adolescent youth will do something. He is very 
likely, too often, to do the forbidden thing because this forbidden 
thing is not only a challenge, but seems to be the easy and 
attractive thing to do. Obviously, the only way to meet this 
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situation is not by increasing, as Society grows complex and 
standards of conduct rise, the number of things he shall not do, 
but to stimuiate and direct him in the doing of some things 
he should do. 

In general, Mr. Kent’s plan, like that of the Boy Scouts, aims 
to improve the personal conduct of the youth by the substitu- 
tion of desirable for undesirable activities, to build up through 
these activities, desirable interests, attitudes, appreciations, hab- 
its and ideals; and in this way to make him a more intelligent, 
self-determined human being. This is very well illustrated by 
the requirements set up for an Apprentice Citizen: 

To qualify as an apprentice citizen, the working youth attend- 
ing a part time school might, for example, be required, within a 
given period, to show that he has earned some money; that from 
this money he has saved at least a small amount; and that with 
this small amount, he has started a weekly savings account. He 
might show that he has paid attention to his personal appear- 
ance, meeting desirable standards as to cleanliness, and that he 
is carrying out certain desirable hygienic practices. 

He might also show that he is obeying the school regulations; 
that he is prompt in his attendance upon school and work; that 
he cooperates in carrying out all the rules of the school; and 
that his work at the shop is satisfactory as evidenced by the 
report of his foreman. 

He might show that he has read at least one book during the 
month; that he has corrected some fault in speech; that he is 
able to write his own name legibly; that he reads the daily news- 
paper; and that he is able to solve simple figures. 

He might show that he is respectful to elders; that he is cour- 
teous in dealing with his classmates; and that, during the period, — 
he has done at least two things to make home happier. 

Finally, he might be required to show that he hag selected a 
better job which he would like to hold; and that, with the help of 
the teacher and his associates, he has begun to study this job so 
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that he may learn what are its demands, and how he shall qualify 
to meet them. 

It will not be possible here to discuss the merits of this plan, 
its feasibility, or the methods that need to be used to make it 
successful. These will be set forth more fully in a forthcoming 
book of which Mr. Kent is a joint author. It may be well, how- 
ever, in closing, to point out the elements of efficiency in the 
scheme from the standpoint of pedagogy and of administration. 


1. It appeals to the doing instinct of the youth in the habit 
forming period of his life. 

2. It substitutes participating experiences for second-hand and 
pseudo experiences. 

3. It provides vital thinking stuff for the conference and class 
work of the part time group. 

4. It makes full use of the natural interests of youth and estab- 
lishes an apperceptive basis of real experience for training 
and thinking. 

5. It decreases the unit cost of instruction by increasing the 
time given by pupils outside of school to the training. 

6. It prevents the waste of time and effort on the teaching of 
uninteresting material to uninterested children. 

7. It prevents the waste of time and effort in teaching things 
which the minds of learners are not prepared to understand 
or to use. 


Giving Pupils Resourcefulness in Getting Facts 


However it may be used elsewhere, the conference method in 
the part time class is a device valuable only as it helps such a 
class to realize its objectives. The objective of the part time 
class, as has already been stated, is the development of habits of 
resourceful thinking in the problems and situations of citizenship. 
As has also been stated, such habits are developed only by repeti- 
tive practice in the use of functioning facts and sound thinking 
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procedures to meet the widest possible number and variety of 
situations. 

This involves the following procedure repeated over and over 
again for different situations: A given social situation, some- 
times called a problem or question, is set up; for example, the 
causes of accidents in shops. The objective here is to get pupils 
to use facts so as to arrive at sound ideas or conclusions for 
dealing with this situation. This involves the following steps: 


1. A selection of the facts bearing on the situation. 

2. A throwing of these facts up into the mind of the pupil for 
thinking. : , 

3. Training in the use of these facts as thinking stuff. 

4. The drawing of conclusions regarding the situation from the 
facts as applied to it. 


The conference method as the term is used here requires, there- 
fore, the use by the teacher of the following steps: 


1. The selection of social situations, questions or problems to 
be thought about. ! 

2. Getting pupils to secure the pertinent facts for each situa- 
tion used. 

3. Collecting and organizing these facts for thinking purposes. 

Getting pupils to think with these facts about the situation. 

5. Getting them to draw sound conclusions from this thinking. 


Si 


These steps are clearly illustrated in one type of conference 
described in an article on Job Morale by R. W. Kent, published 
in the Vocational Education Magazine for May, 1924, in which 
the situation or problem considered was the shop or office time 
clock. Because specific reference is made to it here, this article 
is republished in the Appendix. In reading it these things will 
be noted: A social situation was set up at the very beginning. 
It was the fact that wage-earners are required to use a time 
clock in many employments. In this case the pertinent facts 
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were known to the group as a whole, and were contributed as 
answers to inquiries. As this conference went on, these facts 
were collected and organized rapidly by the questioning of the 
teacher. Pupils did think with the facts as is shown by the 
replies. The tactics used in questioning caused the pupils them- 
selves to detect and reject the results of poor thinking and 
unsound conclusions. A conference may take other forms and 
use other devices and procedures. In essence, however, all follow 
the five steps enumerated and illustrated above. 

The selection of social situations—The kinds of situations 
which should be used are illustrated by those given as topics for 
conference in the preceding part of this chapter. Another excel- 
lent illustration would be the question, “Why not pay workmen 
their wages every day?” Any social situation may be selected 
about which you want the youth to think. No social situation 
should be used merely for the purpose of fact cramming. This 
was done by one teacher who used for a conference the question, 
“How are Presidents elected?” so he could fill his pupils with 
all the technical facts about the electoral college and its compli- 
cated procedure. The number and variety of really usable sit- 
uations are infinite. 

These social situations are valuable for teaching purposes in 
proportion as they have the following features: 


1. They are concrete and specific. 

2. They are familiar in some way to all the members of the 
group or they can be made familiar. 

3. The group collectively knows the pertinent facts about the 
situation or can get them with reasonable effort. 

4. The situation is one that permits of the drawing of func- 
tioning conclusions. 


The time clock used in his illustrative conference by Mr. Kent 
as just described certainly had all these features. 

Getting pupils to secure facts—Some facts are already known 
by each pupil that bear on the situation. A considerable body 
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of facts is known to the group collectively. One task of the 
conference is to bring out or develop these facts and in this way 
pool them for common use in thinking. This pooled body of 
facts is made up of all such as the following: 


1. Facts learned in previous schooling. 

Facts gained by reading. 

Facts learned from others in life. 

Facts gained from the ordinary experiences of life. 
Facts gained from the Junior Citizenship experiences. 


er 


For the purpose of training the ordinary individual in thinking 
about real situations, these different kinds of facts are valuable 
in the inverse order of the one just stated. All must be used, but 
reliance for effective training should be placed upon them in this 
inverse order. Obviously, these pooled facts known to the group 
do not usually, at least, furnish all the functioning facts needed 
to think about most social situations. The problem of the 
teacher, therefore, becomes this: Given a certain body of facts 
known to the group, how shall they (not the teacher) ue the 
missing facts? 

Pupils should get the facts, and not the teacher, for these 
reasons: If the teacher supplies the facts, the pupil is deprived 
of one of the chief pedagogical aims of the conference method— 
training in the experience of getting pertinent facts for himself. 
Facts furnished him make comparatively little impression as 
compared with those he gets for himself. Participating expe- 
rience in getting second-hand facts is next best to participating 
experience in the facts themselves. 

All of us talk too much and pupils too little. Simple thinking 
about simple things is required, not the elaboration of all known 
facts or mental gymnastics in using them. This does not mean 
that no facts are to be supplied by the teacher. As “pusher 
trainer” in the conference he must always meet emergencies with 
illustrations and some missing facts. Even here, however, they 
should be contributed not as lessons, but as suggestions for the 
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common pool of facts developed by the group. These points are 
well illustrated by the way in which the conference on the time 
clock was handled. (See Job Morale in the Appendix.) 

Devices for getting pupils to get facts—The general principles 
should be these: Since everybody needs training for resource- 
fulness in getting facts, every pupil should be drawn into a con- 
siderable number of adventures in getting facts. Since the suc- 
cess of the conference depends upon the participation of the 
whole group, every pupil should have part in it. A very vital 
part is the getting of facts as the working material of the con- 
ference. While some pupils are more willing or more capable 
than others, they should not be used to the point where this 
results in depriving others of interest and valuable experience. 

The agencies for getting facts are chiefly and primarily the 
pupils themselves. These agencies differ from each other in 
various ways: In age, native ability, kind of previous expe- 
rience, natural interest, initiative and self-reliance, kind of em- 
ployment, social environment, and’‘in opportunities and avenues 
for getting facts. 

Among the many sources from which pupils may get facts for 
use by the conference are these: the family circle, the neighbor- 
hood, older friends, public officials and private citizens, and the 
gang, books, magazines, newspapers, bulletins and pamphlets; a 
well equipped school library open at night and on Saturday as 
well, and “looking and seeing” for themselves. Pupils should 
be encouraged to use all these methods as the facts needed may 
require, so as to get resourcefulness in attacking the problem of 
finding facts and in selecting the best source for different kinds 
of facts. The teacher should familiarize himself enough with 
the life of each pupil to know how to use him best as a fact 
gatherer. 

Using pupils to get facts—This can be done in various ways 
according to conditions. Special assignments can be*made to 
specific pupils utilizing varying abilities, interests and oppor- 
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tunities. Older and more experienced pupils can be used to head 
committees and do the more difficult special work as a special 
responsibility. Special and standing committees can be estab- 
lished and used for general or special search for information. 
The whole group can be set to making inquiries, reading books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, gathering opinions and the like. In the 
Junior Citizenship plan, one of the requirements in the advanced 
grades of citizenship should be that of making a report on some 
subject which will require some elementary “research work.” 

Anticipating the need for facts—Conference topics should not 
be sprung upon a class, but announced in advance. Sometimes 
these conferences may extend over a number of sessions. The 
kind of facts needed may shift as the conference develops and 
different phases of the topic are discussed. Here again the imme- 
diate subject of a conference and the kind of facts needed should 
be known in advance. But the greatest value of anticipating 
the topic is that the student will be thinking and asking about 
it before the group confers about it. 

No teacher can succeed with this plan for getting pupils to 
find out usable facts for himself who dislikes the extra work and 
trouble involved in planning the training for them, and helping 
them to make the most of the experience. Without doubt, the 
same teacher who looks upon the Junior Citizenship scheme as 
“too much bother” or “too hard to do” will also continue to fur- 
nish through talk and text book, standardized subject matter in 
the customary way. His counterpart is the teacher who so gen- 
erously tells pupils how to pronounce and spell words and what 
they mean because “it takes too much time and causes too much 
confusion in the room to have them running to the dictionary all 
the time to find out for themselves.” 


Getting Pupils to Think 


It is not unfair to say that most people do little sound or 
resourceful thinking. They do not think because they dislike to 
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think. They dislike to think because they do not know how to 
think and because thinking is to them a painful process. They 
do not know how to think because they have had little, if any, 
practice in thinking about the real concrete facts to get ideas 
for meeting situations. Their memories have been appealed to 
tremendously but their thinking apparatus has not. Thinking 
is painful because, not knowing how, it is an unused, confused, 
unsuccessful and more or less inhibited mental activity to most 
of us. The continuation school cannot make profound thinkers 
out of permit workers, but it can give them some practice in 
a neglected art—if it will. There are two devices it can use for 
this purpose. One is the use of pupils’ forms or blanks for col- 
lecting, organizing, recording and recalling pertinent facts for use 
in thinking about live situations, questions and problems. The 
other is the conference. 

Forms and blanks for getting, recording and summarizing 
facts—In the Appendix a number of blanks are published which 
have been taken from Instructional Elements for an Ungraded 
Coursé in Adjustment of Life’s Activities, published by the 
author, Mr. J. T. Ryan, State Supervisor of Industrial and Trade 
Education for Kentucky, who is, as such, in charge of the com- 
pulsory part time classes for that commonwealth. These blanks 
have been developed by him and used successfully, not only in 
Kentucky but in other states as well. (See Appendix.) 

An inspection of these blanks will show the kind of simple, 
concrete, socially pertinent topics used. In each an objective for 
the work to be done has been either expressed or implied. The 
blanks are so drawn that they plan and make clear the kind of 
facts needed. They provide a systematic record of these facts. 
Only facts are called for that are pertinent to the topic and these 
facts are simple, but illustrative. Only facts are to be gathered 
and recorded that it is possible for pupils to get. Provision is 
made for the making and recording of conclusions. The forms 
are really boxhead devices for training in the analysis of the 
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topic and the facts used. They serve, also, for record and recall. 
Admittedly, there is danger of making such a blank a mere copy 
book in the hands of a mechanical teacher unable to utilize their 
large values for training in all the above values. 

In general, the blank serves these purposes: 


1. The teaching of facts by the inductive method. 

2. The establishing of an inventory of facts for conference use. 

3. The systematic organization of facts on paper and in the 
minds of the pupils. 

4. A device for checking up the work of the pupils. 

5. Information about the personal lives and problems of pupils. 

6. The stimulation of thought about simple situations sim- 
ply put. 


From the standpoint of the relation of the pupil to the facts, 
these blanks are of a number of general types in their topics and 
treatment. One may be a personal record of facts about the pupil 
himself. Another may be a record of facts he acquires himself. 
Still another may be his opinions about a matter. Still another 
sets up questions. Still another records conference facts and 
conclusions. 

Collating and organizing facts—It must be remembered that 
the whole purpose of collecting facts is not to get facts per se, 
but to get teaching material for use in thinking. Facts are not 
an end but a means. There is danger of the plan degenerating 
into a mere fact gathering, fact recording enterprise. Facts are 
of value for this plan almost entirely as they are in the minds 
of the group for use as thinking stuff. Getting facts, reporting 
facts, talking and thinking about facts, recording facts, recalling 
facts—all these processes have a double value: inculcating re- 
sourcefulness in collecting and selecting facts, and providing a 
baekground of facts for thinking purposes. 

If the teacher has no use for any given facts, he has no right 
to waste precious time on them. The ultimate end of all this 
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work is sound thinking. This requires, among other things, 
training in the selection of pertinent evidence and the rejection 
of all other information. It also requires training in the habit 
of and judgment in the acceptance of correct information and 
the rejection of false, doubtful and pseudo information. 

There is some danger also that opinions will be submitted too 
much for facts. The very nature of the conference calls for free 
discussion, and therefore will always be characterized by the 
offering of non-pertinent, false or unreliable evidence and un- 
sound opinion. Much of this same thing will creep into the 
blanks. 

This is a contingency the teacher must meet in all such 
way as: 


The checking up of the pupil records. 

The noting of the faults described above. . 

Personal or group treatment of these faults. 

The conference method for discussing even what are perti- 

nent facts, why they alone are valuable, why an unsound 

opinion is unsound. 

5. When these faults occur in the progress of the conference 
itself, they need also to be dealt with. 

6. The best method of doing this is what might be called the 

tactful and indirect rather than the direct attack. 


Fe” Sebo. 


Not only should the getting and collating of facts be a think- 
ing process but their organization should be even more so. It 
should be remembered here again, however, that this organizing 
process is of value not as the teacher does it for pupils, but as 
pupils do it for the teacher. The blank itself is a thinking 
device. It is nothing more or less than a box head for analyzing 
and arranging facts in an orderly, systematic and logical way. 
It is a graphic statement or picture of the relation of facts- to 
some larger fact and to each other. It is a tool with which to 
think about things. Practice in its use with a wide variety of 
situations and facts tends to develop the habit and skill of 
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using it. With many older people accustomed to think about 
problems carefully and resourcefully, this box-head blank is as 
much a tool for thinking as the free hand sketching of the 
engineer. 

The use of the conference—Thus far we have touched upon 
devices and processes for securing from pupils self-activity in 
these phases of the thinking procedures: the setting up of situ- 
ations; the search for pertinent facts about the situation; the 
getting, selecting and collating of missing facts and known facts. 
When these things have been done, the facts common to the 
groups and provided by the group need to be organized and 
talked about and thought about through the conference. It 
should perhaps be pointed out again that the primary aim of the 
conference is not the conclusion reached, although this will doubt- 
less be sound and have undoubted social value. The main pur- 
pose and the greatest value lies in the practicing of youth to think 
with the use of pertinent facts which they have helped to secure 
and with the use of correct thinking procedures. 

It will not be possible here to consider in detail the method of 
the conference in organizing facts, to get ideas for making con- 
clusions. In a sense the sifting of facts to select or reject them 
iS an organizing process in itself. This organizing of facts also 
takes place in the running comment of the conference leader and 
is illustrated in the conference on the time clock found in the 
Appendix. As the conference proceeds, the teacher finds oppor- 
tunity for the oral and blackboard analysis and synthesis of facts, 
ideas and conclusions. 

All that might be said, if time permitted, on the procedures 
of the conference could be incorporated under such heads as the 
following: 


1. Getting pupils to keep the main problem or situation in mind. 

2. Getting them to take the problem attitude. The situation 
in life which is presented concerns them and they need to 
solve it. 
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3. Establishing the scientific attitude that only reliable and per- 
tinent information counts. 

Scientific analysis of facts, ideas and conclusions. 

Using the inductive and the deductive method. 

Summaries and the organization of ideas. 

The development of a thinking technique. 


ree ee 


The Conference Leader 


Admittedly, it is one of the most difficult things to tell another 
person either how to think, or how to teach others to think. It 
is much easier to tell him what they should not do than what he 
should do. 

What he should not do—Among the things he should not do are 
all such as the following: 

In this scheme the class cannot be conducted by the method of 
the recitation. The leader of the conference cannot think for 
the class and give them his ideas as a conclusion. He cannot | 
think out loud with the class in the hope that the minds of 
the group will go along with his mind. He cannot have the 
thinking for the class done by himself and one or two pupils. He 
cannot supply all the facts to pupils in the effort to shorten the 
time and conform to some schedule. 

He cannot use the conference as a vehicle merely for recalling 
and fixing facts. He cannot conduct a conference as a teacher 
drills a group. He cannot measure what he has done with the 
group either in clock hours, the number of topics he has covered 
in the course of a year, or in any other traditional educational 
way. He cannot check up the results of his work by any cus- 
tomary written examination. 

He cannot use the conference as a vehicle for vindicating his 
own opinions. He cannot anticipate or bias the thinking of the 
class by advancing or forcing his own opinions. He cannot 
suppress free opinion and honestly give information even though 
it be erroneous and not pertinent. He cannot secure contribu- 
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tions from those who fear to offer them. He cannot reject contri- 
butions from group members without showing why. He cannot 
get participation by force. Finally, he cannot let the group run 
riot with sporadic uncontrolled discussion. 

What he should be—The foregoing statements as to what a 
successful conference leader of part time youth must not do can 
be summarized on the positive side by some such statement as 
this: In this rdle he must be neither school master, debator, 
special pleader, judge, dictator, nor task setter. Rather should he 
carry into the class room conference, the same attitudes and quali- 
ties used by him in his leadership of the Junior Citizenship Plan. 
If he does, he and his group become friendly cooperators in the 
practice of thinking.and search after truth. The spirit of the 
conference will be that of a sincere debating society without its 
uncontrolled wandering and its captious and technical reasoning. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Under what conditions, if any, should a continuation school aim at 
giving effective vocational education? 


2. Make out a suggested program for a continuation school in a textile 
community. 


3. What are the chief reasons that lead to the use of regular academic 
programs in continuation school work? 


4, Discuss the relative social value of the continuation school and the 
full time day vocational school. 


5. Would it be to the advantage of the country to raise the age of com- 
pulsory full time schooling to sixteen or seventeen, thus doing away 
with the continuation school entirely? Give reasons for your opinion. 


6. Outline a form of organization that will enable a continuation school 
to deal efficiently with its objectives. Point out the difficulties in 
conducting such an organization. 


7. In your opinion, is the continuation school a temporary compromise 
between the present age of release from full time school and a higher 
age that is to come, or is this type of school to be regarded as a 
permanent addition to our school program. é 
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Is the passage of a compulsory continuation school law in the absence 
of a period of permissive legislation advisable? Why? 


Of the three main aims of a democratic educational citizenship, general 
education and vocational education, which is the more important from 
the standpoint of the continuation school? 


What should be the elements of a special training course for continua- 
tion school teachers? 


. Should such teachers be drawn from the group of experienced teachers 


already employed in the general schools? Why? 


. Make an analysis of the demands of the job of a continuation school 


teacher. 


. In your opinion, what is the sociological function of the continuation 


school? Give reasons. 


. Of the three instructing operations, imparting information, teaching by 


the formal lesson, and organizing experiences, which should find the 
greatest use in the continuation school? Why? 


From the standpoint of the demands of a democracy, which would 
give the better education, a continuation school program of the type 
outlined in the text or the conventional high school program? Why? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The literature with regard to the continuation school is so extensive 
that no attempt has been made here to cover all phases of the subject. 
The references given here have been selected because they represent 
some special phase of thinking which has a bearing on the discussions 
and statements contained in this chapter; in this way, the references 
are typical. It is needless to say that the authors, by including any 
article in this bibliography, have undertaken neither to indorse nor not 
to indorse the points of view or the discussions contained therein. The 
interested reader should however find in these references much that 
will continue the discussions as given in this chapter. 


Compulsory Part Time School Attendance Laws. Federal Board 


for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 55. Prepared by 
L. H. Carris. 


A survey and analysis of the ecmpulsory part time school attendance 
laws which had been enacted in the several states up to the time of the 
publication of the bulletin: 1920. Subsequent legislation has not been 
essentially different in type. This bulletin contains a very complete 
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descriptive digest of the legal setting under which compulsory con- 
tinuation schools are operated, the provisions for the exemption of 
specific groups of employed minors and much other pertinent informa- 
tion. 


Part Time Schools. A Survey of Experience in the United States 
and in Foreign Countries. H. B. Smith and Edith McClure- 
Patterson. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 460 
pp. For sale by Superintendent of Documents, price 35 
cents. Bulletin No. 73. 


This bulletin is a very complete study of part time or continuation 
schools both in the United States and Abroad. Part I deals descrip- 
tively with the situation in the United States, based on a study made 
in some twenty-seven typical cities. Part II contains a mass of in- 
formation as to the conduct of these schools in foreign countries, in- 
cluding England, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, Germany, 
France and Italy, up to the time of the publication of the bulletin 
(1922). . 

Among public documents that can be secured at a small price, this 
bulletin contains a mass of information as to how the job of the con- 
tinuation school is being worked out in practice. It will be found to 
be of value to any reader who is interested in following further the 
discussions of this chapter or in verifying the statements made therein 
as to the inefficient character of these schools when measured against 
their social function. Sample courses of study in the appendix will be 
suggestive in this connection. 


The State, the Child, and the Part Time School. Charles Egbert 
Whelan, Supreme National Lecturer, Modern Woodmen of 
the World. Madison, Wisconsin. Modern Woodmen Press. 


68 pp. 


A general presentation of the arguments for the part time school. Of 
interest in connection with this chapter as giving a typical presentation 
of the social and economic values of these schools to society and to 
the individual. ; 

A further presentation along similar lines is continued in a pamphlet 
entitled, A Chance for Every Child, by Mr. Whelan, emphasizing some- 
what especially the conservation of human_resources as a phase of the 
work ‘of the part time continuation school, as a social agent. 

Both publications are of interest because they employ as a point of 
view the social function of the continuation school. 
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Part Time Schools. George C. Hambrecht. Director, Vocational 
Education, Wisconsin. V.E.M. Vol. I, No.9. A discussion 
of the function of the continuation school from the Wisconsin 
point of view. 


Can Intelligence Tests Help to Solve the Continuation School 
Classification Problem? Caroline Reedy. V. E. M. Vol. 
II, No. 2. 


A discussion of the possible value of certain intelligence tests in con- 
nection with the grouping of continuation pupils. Interesting in con- 
nection with this chapter as showing the attitude of a certain group 
of educators toward the problems of the continuation school and the 
degree to which the methods of the regular school apply to this special 
type of social agent. 


The Problem of the Continuation School and Its Successful So- 
lution in Germany. R.H. and C. K. ef P.S. Wing and 
Co., London. 


Schools and the Nation. G. Kerschensteiner. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


Material on 351ff. is of value here on account of the influence of the 
German conception of the function of the continuation school at that 
date, which at that time profoundly affected the thinking of educators 
in this country as to the function of the continuation school in the 
early stages of the development of the movement for such schools in 
this country. 


A Special Report on the Needs and Possibilities of Part Time 
Education. Massachusetts State Board of Education. Pub- 
lished by the Board. 1918. 


This report is valuable as a study of the casual and changing character 
of adolescent employment in industrial centers in Massachusetts, espe- 
cially in the leading industries of that State. 


Course of Study for Continuation Schools. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Pennsylvania. 1923. Published by the De- 
partment. 142 pp. 


Gives an excellent idea of the conception of the function of these 
schools as held at that time in Pennsylvania. 
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What Education Has the Most Worth? C.F. Twing. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
Pages 169-177 give a point of view as to the social job of the continua- 
tion school. 

U.S. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education. Re- 
port, 1914 (House Document, 1004). Part I. 


This report includes in the discussion consideration of the function 
of the continuation school as a social agency and the need for its en- 
couragement by Federal aid. 

Circular of Information Relating to Continuation Schools. Bos- 

ton School Committee. Circular No. 26. Published by the 
Board. 1915. 
This circular deals with the continuation schools of Boston as organ- 
ized and conducted at that date. It gives a fair idea of the conception 
of the function of these schools as then conceived by the Boston 
School Authorities and by the State. Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Of value historically and as showing the organization and 
operation of one type of continuation school which is still in opera- 
tion in some parts of the country. 

The following articles from the proceedings of the National Edu- 
cational Association all have a bearing on the subjects dis- 
cussed in this chapter as showing the development of theories 
and conceptions as to the function of the continuation school. 

Place of the Corporation and the Continuation Schools. Pro- 
ceedings, Washington, 1916. 619-21. C. E. Connelly. 

Apprenticeship and the Continuation Schools of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Proceedings, Washington, 1914. 614-18. R.L. Cooley. 

Continuation School Work in Wisconsin. The same. 1915. 
308-13. 

The Problem of the Continuation School. The same. 1919. 
275-76. 


Contributions of Part Time Education in Los Angeles. Pro- 
ceedings, Washington, 1922. 8. M. Dorsey. 558-60. 


Recent Accomplishments in the Continuation Schools of Massa- 
chusetts. Proceedings, Washington, 1922. A. Kloss. 560-62. 
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Fundamental Principles of Continuation Schools (In his Social 
Aspects of Education). Irving King. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Possibilities of Part Time Education. Proceedings, Washing- 
ton, 1928. 494-503. R. O. Small. 


The Worker and the State. Arthur Dean. The Century Co., 
New York. Pages 211 on present the argument for continu- 
ation schools largely from the sociological standpoint. 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, Department of Education. 1916-17. Con- 
tinuation and Cooperative Classes. The Department, 1918. 


The Vitalized School. Francis Pearson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 355 pp. 


Part Time Continuation Education, N.S., Bulletin No. 34, 
Addresses delivered at the Detroit meeting, 1922, by C. A. 
Prosser, R. O. Small, Mass., Oakley Furney, New York, 
H. B. Smith, University of Pittsburgh, George P. Hambrecht, 
Wisconsin, Owen D. Evans, Penna. 

This bulletin is particularly interesting because the various contribu- 
tions present the point of view as to the functions of the continuation 
school in respective States represented by the speakers, and in the 


case of Dr. Prosser, his own conception as to the function of the con- 
tinuation school in a national program of education. 


Proceedings Fifth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, 1911, N.S., Bul- 

letin No. 15. 

What types of continuation schools are most needed? Car- 
roll J. Pearse. 

Number of schools: Edwin J. Cooley, A. Lincoln Filene, 
Geo. W. Carman. 

The training of factory workers through industrial edu- 
cation, C. A. Prosser. 

Cincinnati survey of working children, Mrs. H. T. Wooley. 
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Should trade schools be provided at public expense, Intro- 
ductory remarks by James P. Munroe; Address in affirmative 
by Carrol G. Pearse; Address in negative by George M. 
Forbes; Address in affirmative by James Wilson. 


This gives a very clear idea of the arguments pro and con as they 
were advanced at the time of the publication of this bulletin. 


CHAPTER XIV 
EFFICIENCY FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


All those engaged in the production of goods have learned that 
it is one thing to produce but quite another thing to do so at 
maximum efficiency. While many apparently fail to realize it, we 
have exactly the same thing in all education, including vocational 
education. It is one thing to train a person but it is quite an- 
other thing to give this training so as to secure the highest pos- 
sible results from the effort. : | 

In all production jobs some product is created by affecting or 
changing materials. Education also is essentially a production 
job in the sense that its product is an affected or changed human 
being. In every production job three important things are con- 
sumed, commonly called efficiency factors: The time of all 
workers concerned is consumed; human energy is applied and 
therefore consumed; and money for material, wages and over- 
head is expended or consumed. This is just as true of every 
teaching process. In the organized teaching of any thing the time 
and energy of both instructor and students are consumed as is 
the money expended for the support of the work. This applies 
to vocational education just as much as to any other form of the 
educational process. 

The acid test of efficiency—The acid test of efficiency in the 
production game is not whether the required product or article 
is made, but whether it is made at minimum cost. The efficiency 
of performance on any job varies inversely with the amount of 
time, energy and money expended in its performance. If the out- 


put remains the same but the expenditure of these items in pro- 
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ducing it is increased, there has been a loss of efficiency. If any 
or all of these items are reduced, efficiency has been improved. 
If they remain the same, but the output is increased, the efficiency 
of the work has been raised. The economic world never talks 
about getting the job done, but always about getting it done 
with men, material and costs. 

Every teaching project in vocational education has for its 
objective the improvement of the doing ability of some indi- 
vidual or group of individuals in some occupation or occupations. 
As a production job this effort should be measured as to its effi- 
ciency like any other production job. Vocational educators, like 
all others, need to talk less about getting the training job done 
somehow, and more about getting it done properly with human 
- beings under widely varying conditions and with the best use of 
human effort and social resources. Any policy or procedure or 
instructing device which gives desired results in training for an 
occupation at a reduced cost in any or all of these items is an 
efficiency device. Any device which produces poor results in 
training is poor itself, and any device which produces good results 
at high cost is also poor or inefficient. 

Fitting persons for occupations they are incapable of following 
is an inefficient scheme. Preparing high school boys bound for 
college in trades they do not expect to follow is equally so. 
Both are a sad waste of public money and individual effort. On 
the other hand, improving the technique of instruction in any 
occupation is an efficiency device because better teaching is sure 
to give better results with students, shorten the period of teaching, 
reduce the effort of learning, and decrease the financial cost of 
the work. . 

Special efficiency devices—After fifteen years of continuous 
experimenting, the leaders in vocational education are in a po- 
sition to set down the policies and procedures which have proved 
most successful in theory and practice. They constitute devices in 
this field necessary to secure better results in training and econ- 
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omy in the use of the three efficiency or cost factors just described. 
A number of the more important of these special efficiency de- 
vices are enumerated and explained below: 


Taste No. 7 


Special Efficiency Devices 


References to Other Chapters 


1. Selected groups for instruction Chap. VIII—4, 5 
2. Efficient methods of selecting groups Chaps. V, VI, VIII—5 
3. Functioning subject matter Chap. VIII—38, 12 
4. Exclusion of non-functioning subject Chap. VIII—3, 12 
matter 
5. Occupationally trained instructors Chap. VIII—7, 11 
6. Individual instruction Chaps. VII, X, XI 
7. Labor saving devices in training Chap. XI 
8. Use of performance tests Chap. VIII—8, 9 
9. The use of efficient teaching technique Chap. II, XI, XII 
10. Timeliness of instruction Chaps. II, VI, VII, VIII—13 
11. Individual progression or promotion Chaps. VII, XI 
12. Good personnel management of learn- Chap. VIII—14 
ers 
13. Recognition of biological stages in Chap.. VI 
learners 
14. Training on real jobs Chaps. VI, VII, VIII—2, 10 
15. Effective instructional order Chaps. VI, VII 
16. Recognition of group characteristics Chaps. VIII—14, XII 
in learners 
17. Training in the occupational environ- Chap. VIII—1 
ment 
18. Adequate repetitive training Chap. VIII—8 
19. Observance of occupational standards Chap. VIII—6, 7 
20. Utilization of best ways for giving Chap. XI 


manipulative skill, technical knowl- 
edge, job intelligence and auxiliary 
information 


Each of these elements of efficiency in occupational training 


is fully treated in some other chapter or chapters of the book. 
They require no detailed consideration here. To assist the 
reader with this information, however, the numbers of these chap- 
ters are placed opposite the respective devices in the list with 
which each deals. Inasmuch as most of these devices are dis- 
cussed in the Chapter on Present Theories in Vocational Edu- 
cation, the number of the appropriate theory in this chapter 
which applies to each device is also given when reference is made 
to this chapter, No. VIII. 
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Efficiency factors in vocational education—Of these twenty 
devices discussed in other parts of the book, the following state- 
ment will serve to show why they are called elements of efficiency 
or, if you will, efficiency factors in vocational education. Other 
things being equal, any scheme of instruction for any occupation 
will be more efficient in results and costs which selects and trains 
only those who need the service, want it, are willing to take it, 
and are able to profit by it. To do this, such a scheme must of 
course employ some method or policy of selection that secures 
such a group for instruction. Other things being equal, that 
scheme will be more efficient which employs an occupationally 
trained instructor to give real experience on real jobs in a real 
occupational environment. Obviously, he will succeed in his 
efforts far better if he uses effective teaching methods and gives 
all his training in such an instructional order that every step in 
learning leads naturally and properly to the next. Other things 
being equal, that scheme will produce the best results which 
teaches usable information to improve doing ability instead of 
wasting its efforts in the teaching of non-usable knowledge. This 
same thing can be said about the plan or scheme that gives in- 
dividual instruction and recognizes individual as well as group 
progress in doing ability on the job. It is also true of the plan 
that trains its students to meet real occupational standards by 
subjecting their work to real performance, rather than to aca- 
demic, tests, and by giving adequate repetitive training to insure 
doing ability. Nor is this any the less true of those plans which 
provide timely help for workers in their difficulties and ambi- 
tions instead of formal, stated, ‘cold storage” knowledge. Other 
things being equal, any scheme will be better which recognizes 
and adapts its policies and objectives to the age, abilities and 
traits of the group it serves. Other things being equal, that 
scheme will be best which employs every possible approved labor 
saving device in teaching, such as job sheets, information sheets, 
charts, models, diagrams, hand books and reference books and 
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which utilizes all the best recognized ways to teach skill, knowl- 
edge and resourceful thinking on the job. 

The application of efficiency factors to specific training ven- 
tures can be illustrated by comparing the training scheme of a 
manufacturing plant with that of an outside full time school, both 
of which have for their objective the preparation, let us say, of 
new recruits and learners for some occupation, such as machine 
shop work. This comparison, in the opinion of the writers, shows 
characteristic points of strength and weakness in the two schemes 
as they are at present organized and conducted for any occupa- 
tion. ‘These are presented graphically in the following chart. 
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Cuart No. 5 


Comparing Plant and Outside School as Training Agencies 


In it, the numbers arranged horizontally across the bottom repre- 
sent the corresponding numbers of the special devices listed and 
explained in the last preceding table. The letters arranged 
vertically down the left of the chart represent comparative effi- 
ciency in the use of these devices, A representing high, and K 
very low, efficiency. For the work of the plant an unbroken 
curved line is used and for the outside school a broken or dotted 
one. 

We have had no particular plant in mind and no particular 
school, but only some typical plant which does give systematic 
instruction to beginners and some school whose controlling pur- 
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pose is to prepare adolescents for employment. The ratings made 
are entirely impersonal. Furthermore the plant may or may not 
operate a school to supplement the shop training of novices and 
learners. We do not believe that the question of whether it does 
or does not affects our ratings very much one way or another. 

It must be understood once more that the statements made 
through this graph represent only the opinions of the writers. 
If the 20 points of comparison be accepted as sound tests of effi- 
ciency, then the only point of difference, if any, with any reader, 
would be the place or rating given the two schemes on these 
points. At any rate a study of the graph will be profitable even 
if he differs from its conclusions. Such a study will at least raise 
most pertinent, and possibly in some cases embarrassing, ques- 
tions as to what is real occupational training and as to how it can 
be secured by plant or outside school. 

What the diagram says—What we have said in the diagram are 
these things: When the plant does undertake to train any group 
of employees, it will usually be strong in everything that furthers 
production because that is its job, while the outside school will 
be strong in teaching because that is its job. Consequently, we 
find the plant ranking above the school in the selection of work- 
ers for training and in methods of selecting them. The plant 
tends to choose workers for fitness while the school tends in a 
generous spirit to admit all who apply. For the same reason 
plant training rates above the school in the directness and usable- 
ness of what it teaches. Because it is primarily interested in doing 
ability, the company is much more likely than the school system 
to use as an instructor a workman who is a master of the occu- 
pation; to train on the real job and in the working environment; 
to give timely help for meeting immediate demands; to instruct 
workers individually more than by groups; to measure their 
progress by performance tests; and to advance them as individu- 
als not as student groups. For the same reasons, employers’ 
schemes are sure to have for their objective the preparation of 
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employees to meet occupational standards, and to give the repeti- 
tive experiences in operations which these standards demand. 
_ The advantage in the personnel management of the morale of 
the learner is with the plant rather than the school because it has 
wage control over him in a real, not a pseudo environment. 

On the other hand, the outside school is almost always superior 
in the teaching methods employed by its instructors; in the or- 
ganization of teaching material for both shop and class; in the 
better arrangement or ordering of processes and jobs as progres- 
sive steps in learning; in the use of labor saving devices in in- 
struction; in the better recognition and understanding of group 
characteristics, particularly of the abilities and traits of adoles- 
cents; and in resourceful ways of teaching skill and knowledge 
and thinking. Finally, it will be noticed that no distribution is 
made in the rating on point No. 13 as between the two agencies. 
We have ranked them equally as to their recognition of bio- 
logical stages in learners because there is something to be said 
on both sides of the question. While the school is on the whole 
probably more sympathetic with the adolescent and his problems, 
the plant is much more insistent upon training him thoroughly in 
occupational habits, at this, the habit forming stage in his physi- 
cal and mental development. 

Efficiency of the two schemes—Accepting the chart as sound, 
organized plant instruction ranks high on fourteen of these twenty 
points of efficiency and the school on five, while both rate about 
alike on one. The purpose of the chart, however, is not to make 
invidious comparisons between the two types of training agen- 
cies, but rather to bring out sharply the tendencies toward 
strength and weakness in the use each makes of recognized effi- 
ciency devices for the instruction of workers. Nor is there any 
intent in the chart to rate them against any standard in which A 
represents 100% or perfection in performance, and K represents 
zero. From the standpoint of effective training, there is great need 
and wide opportunity for improvement by each agency on each of 
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these efficiency points. For the purposes of this discussion, how- 
ever, we can consider the horizontal line between F and G as 
separating the rankings so as to give us above the line those 
devices in which an agency tends to be stronger and below the 
line those in which it tends to be weaker. This would give us 
the following table. 

What the table says—An inspection of column I of this table 
will show what has already been pointed out, that the plant tends 
to be strong on those efficiency devices which further the produc- 
tion of goods; which are, therefore, devices to which it has long 
been accustomed; and which lend themselves most readily to the 
customary organization and practices of the shop. On the other 
hand, the efficiency points in which the plan needs strengthening 
are all school or pedagogical devices with which the plant is not 
familiar in its production work. The school tends to be efficient 
on these points which have to do with teaching and with which 
schools and school men are therefore much more familiar (3). 
Where they need strengthening most is in the use of what might be 
called performance or doing devices very common to the shop, 
but entirely foreign to the theories and practices of the tradi- 
tional schools (4). Both are weak and need strengthening on the 
personal or human side of all their dealings with learners. 

The basis of judgments—It would be impossible, within the 
necessary limits of this discussion, to present the various consid- 
erations that have entered into the judgments expressed in the 
foregoing tables and charts as to the present tendencies in the 
efforts of plants and schools to train for doing ability in occu- 
pations. It would be more so to state the causes lying back of 
the strength and the weakness of each of those training agencies 
in their use of recognized efficiency devices. It would be still 
more difficult to point out all the things that each needs to do in 
order to improve its training service. The principles supporting 
all the suggestions that might be made, if space permitted, are 
fully set forth in various chapters of this book. The reader 
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can readily refer to them by consulting the table on Special 
Efficiency Devices in this chapter. 

Summary—Perhaps the whole situation can be summarized 
fairly in this way: In the training of its employees, the plant 
needs to become not less a production enterprise on the doing side 
but more like a school on the teaching side of this service. The 
school, on the other hand, needs to become not less a systematic 
agency on the pedagogical side but more like a shop on the 
practical side of all instruction. Here each can learn and re- 
adapt some things from the other. On the personal or human 
side of service to the learner, also, each has a little to learn from 
the other. Both, however, have very much to learn about select- 
ing and grouping individuals for training in employment; about 
adapting instruction to the age and ability and previous experi- 
ence of learners; about managing young people of different races 
and traits and points of view; about capitalizing their interests 
and aptitudes; and about developing their personal and job mo- 
rale. In all these matters, we shall make progress on the whole 
only as employers conserve their learners more and the schools 
coddle theirs less. The plant needs to think more about young 
wage earners as human mechanisms to be improved and the school 
more about students as economic assets to be equipped for 
doing. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Taking the twenty separate Efficiency Devices as given in this chapter, 
set up, in two parallel columns, the conditions that make it necessary 
to: 

a. Fully meet these factors in a vovational school. 
b. Make it less necessary to meet these same factors in a general 
school. 


2. Where subjects are taught for appreciation, such as history or art, 
would these efficiency factors apply? Why? 


3. For which subjects, as taught in the curricula of the average high 
school, should these special efficiency factors apply? 
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a. Geometry. _ g. Physics. 

b. Algebra. h. Civics. 

c. Ancient history. i. United States history. 

d. Latin. j. Botany. 

e. French. k. English literature. 

f. Chemistry. ]. Rhetoric and composition. 


Give reasons for your answers. 


. Is it or is it not desirable, from the standpoint of social values, that 


attendance at high schools should be limited to those who can meet 
the tests used for grading and promotion? Does the same principle 
apply to the vocational school? Why? 


What would be your reaction to the following statement: “A voca: 
tional education course is a good thing for any boy: it gives him a 
chance to find out something about how the work of an occupation is 
conducted.” Give reasons for your position. 


Should the special efficiency factors stated in this chapter be applied 
to the teaching of manual training? Why? 


Why is it more difficult to apply these efficiency factors in the teaching 
of home making and agriculture than in the teaching of commercial 
work or of trade and industrial work? Can they be applied if one is 
willing to take enough trouble? In view of the social objectives should 
they be applied? Why? 


Has a public school any right to deny admittance to any applicant? 
If so, on what grounds? What should be the grounds for refusing 
admittance to a high school? Should the same grounds form the basis 
of admittance to a vocational school? 


. List out the reasons why it is socially undesirable for a vocational 


school to be made a dumping ground for mentally deficient boys and 
girls, if that sort of training is the best training that can be given to 
develop their mentality to its maximum possibilities? 


Secure descriptive material as to the organization of some vocational 
school. Rate the efficiency of this school against the list of special 
efficiency factors given in this chapter, as indicated by the following: 
a. Conditions of admission. ; 
b. Separate classes for “T” work (Richard’s formula) for the different 
occupations taught. 
Method of rating and promoting. 
Character of shop training. 
Qualifications of teachers. 
. Conditions of graduation. 
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g. Specific and functioning character of the content of the different 
occupational training courses. 

h. Methods used for securing the content. 

i. Such other points as you think have significance. 


11. Two vocational schools, A and B, have the following characteristics. 
Which would you rate as the more efficient? Why? 


ScHoot A 


Admits in September and February. 

Admits on graduation from the elementary schools of the city.” 
Teaches shop mathematics to mixed groups. 

Teachers are graduates of normal schools who have had some practical 
training as a part of their normal school experience. 

Shop training by exercises or pseudo jobs. 

Director an ex-grammar school principal. 

All courses based on text book work. 

No advisory committee and no cooperative relations with either the 
workers’ organizations or those of employers. 

A marking system based on a percentage basis. 

Promotion determined by standing in that marking basis as to non- 
shop work only. 

All work organized on a class basis. 


ScHoot B 


Admits at any time. 

Admits on minimum age only without regard to academic standing in 
the school previously attended. 

Admits on basis of demonstrated mechanical ability as shown by 
results of tests for such ability. 

Teachers are drawn from the occupations taught, many of whom never 
went beyond the grammar school, but who are master workers. 
Promotion determined solely on performance tests in the shop work. 
No regular class work in “T’’. This is given in the shop as occasion 
demands. 

The entire vocational part of the program taught by trade trained 
teachers. 

In making this rating take each of the efficiency factors in turn and 
give them a value on a scale of ten for both schools. 

The results can be plotted as a curve, if desired, in order to get a 
graphic comparison. 
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CHAPTER XV 
GETTING THE JOB DONE 


There are only three ways of getting vocational education: 
through the isolated school alone; through the job alone; and 
through some combination of school and job. The first agency 
has also been aptly called the non-cooperating or traditional all 
day school; the second, the non-cooperation occupation; and the 
third, the cooperating school and job. The all day school has 
been fully discussed in previous chapters. It remains here to take 
up the problems of training workers from the standpoint of the 
occupations and to consider the ways in which they have gone 
at the task. 

Primarily, this chapter will discuss trade and industrial edu- 
cation because most of the training in employments has been. 
given by manufacturing plants alone, or by some combination 
between the plant and the school which may be public, privately 
endowed or conducted by the business itself. The tremendous 
progress of the present century in the standardization of trade 
and industry has forced a greater consideration than in other 
fields of the need for efficiency and ways to obtain it. In its 
rapid adaptations and developments, industry has not been 
hampered by traditions nor by previously organized academic 
efforts, so much as other lines. Consequently, most of the 
schemes in which employers play a part have been worked out 
in trade and industrial training. When these have been presented, 
certain analogies will be given in this chapter between situations 
in industrial education and those found in agricultural, commer- 
cial and home making. 


As stated above, there are in general two situations presented 
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by current efforts to train persons already employed. One in- 
cludes all the schemes carried on by non-cooperating employers 
or employees or both. In practice very few are conducted by 
employees alone. This might be called a self-contained shop. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this is furnished by any well 
regulated shop in which the foreman undertakes to instruct, in a 
systematic way, new recruits while they work at the job. 

The second includes all those schemes conducted by cooperating 
schools and employers or employees or both, which may all be 
styled cooperating schemes. All the training done under the 
Schneider or Cincinnati plan, in which the worker divides his 
time equally between school and shop, is of this type. So are all 
part time and evening trade extension classes. Here also should 
be listed the correspondence instruction for compositors main- 
tained by the International Typographical Union. In the very 
nature of the problem most of these schemes are controlled and 
operated by employers who, as such, have command of the time 
of workers. 

As a workman makes his way into any line of employment, he 
passes through three periods in his career. As a new recruit he 
is inducted or broken into a new job., As a wage-earning learner 
he advances to full competency as measured by minimum shop 
standards on this job. Finally, as a qualified employed worker, 
he wants a better job or wants to do a better job. These three 
periods or phases in his working life may well be called induction, 
learning, and pursuit or extension. If his needs were met as they 
should be at every stage of his working career, there would be 
provided for him training for induction into the work as a new 
recruit, training as a continuous learner on the job and training 
for advancement as a qualified employed workman. The general 
characteristics and conditions of these three training periods are 
shown in the following chart. 

It is understood, of course, that the chart given below gener- 
alizes roughly and broadly many infinitely varied situations. 
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Usually, employers, for example, consider new recruits an eco- 
nomic loss during the breaking-in period. This is not always 
true. As has already been shown in the chapter on the Economic 
Theory of Vocational Education, the proper training of new 
recruits operates to shorten this period of loss, while the sys- 
tematic instruction of employed learners brings them more rap- 
idly to the stage of qualified workers, earning a larger wage for 
themselves and a profit on their services to the employer. In 
its very nature, proper training would inculcate at every stage 
all efficient habits, but the greater emphasis of the new recruit 
is undoubtedly laid on adjusting himself to the environment of 
the job. With the learner, it is placed more on the development 
of skills and speed in his work. The qualified workman, secure 
in his ability to meet manipulative requirements of his task, 
tends to think more about his experiences, the improvement of 
workmanship and getting ahead in the business. 

The time allotment for the three stages in a shop career 
obviously will vary zreatly according to the kind of occupation, 
the standards and policies of the management, and the native 
ability and aptitudes of the worker. Consequently the phrases 
“one to six months,” “one to four months,” and “indefinite or 
none” are only attempts to state broadly and roughly general 
tendencies in shop policies. Obviously, most new recruits who 
failed by the end of six months to adjust themselves by rough 
standards to a job would be dropped. Learners who failed to 
make at least minimum progress in’ four months are usually 
checked out. The improvement’ and advancement of the quali- 
fied worker through. evening or correspondence instruction is 
entirely a voluntary matter and not subject to any regulation 
whatever in most shops. 

The vestibule stage in training is in the majority of shops still 
more honored in the breach than in the observance, so far as 
systematic instruction is concerned. Nevertheless, in all indus- 
trial concerns at least some little instruction, direction, sugges- 
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tion, help—call it what you will—is given to all new recruits. 
The path of progress lies in more attention to organized instruc- 
tion about their jobs, from tests and processes to safety precau- 
tions, and about the regulations, customs and policies of the 
shop. The situation varies all the way from almost perfunctory 
employment at an unexplained, undemonstrated task to the finest 
type of vestibule training. Most frequently this is done through 
a competent foreman or assistant foreman. 

Sometimes a special day is set aside in the shop for this ves- 
tibule training, and to it new recruits are sent and kept until 
they are ready to go out on the regular shop floor as advanced 
learners. Usually the company pays the new recruit a nominal 
wage during this breaking-in period. During the war both the 
national government and the great essential war industries estab- 
lished vestibule schools on a large scale for the rapid preparation 
of novices for specialized tasks. All these are illustrations of the 
way in which the isolated or self-contained shop tries to handle 
the problem. On the other hand, one endowed school is now 
operating a cooperative vestibule scheme in which a peripatetic 
instructor in molding gives training to new recruits and learners 
on the shop floor of some twenty-seven different shops. 

Part time training is usually a cooperative scheme in which 
some school outside the plant gives training for from four hours 
to half the working time to learners. As the emphasis in these 
classes is usually laid on related technical knowledge, leaving 
the shop to teach manipulative habits, they are seldom used for 
new recruits who are usually first broken in by the shop and 
then sent to the school. Illustrations of this arrangement are 
furnished by all the voluntary and compulsory part time classes 
conducted by public or endowed schools. There are also a con- 
siderable number of non-cooperative schemes of this kind where 
the classes are controlled and supported by the plant. Notable 
among these are the vestibule school for orphans and poor boys, 
and the school for apprentices at the Highland Park Plant of 
the Ford Automobile Company in Detroit. Most evening exten- 
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sion classes for adult workers are conducted by public or endowed 
schools, though a considerable number of plants also maintain 
their own schools for their employees, outstanding examples of 
which are the evening schools of the Westinghouse and Bethle- 
hem Steel Companies. 

Since the evening school has already been fully discussed, it 
needs no further consideration here, except to point out again 
that only in some lines do facilities permit training in machines 
and processes in the public and endowed schools because of their 
limited equipment, which is usually confined to the trades of the 
traditional day school in which these evening school classes are 
also held. There is no reason to prevent industrial plants from 
using their equipment at night during slack seasons, at least for 
this purpose. A few endowed schools have made considerable 
progress in the use of commercial equipment by sending instruc- 
tors to commercial shops for training evening groups. On the 
whole, however, the evening extension school gives technical 
knowledge as directly related instruction rather than manipula- 
tive practice. 

“Beating the pick up method”—The waste and injustice of 
leaving workers to learn by their own devices has already been 
shown in preceding chapters. Realization of this brought Na- 
tional and State subsidy to the vocational education movement. 
It has also caused many progressive employers and associations 
of employers to undertake a wide variety of schemes for the 
more systematic instruction of their employees. These experi- 
ments and movements are still very young. Some of them are 
very much on trial. Like the industrial and trade schools, many 
of them have disturbing weaknesses in one way or another. Some 
most excellent work has been done. As with the schools, there 
is still great room for improvement. The important thing is 
that promising beginnings have been made and that experiments 
are being earnestly conducted and interpreted. 

Out of all these ventures, the lineaments of a system of indus- 
trial education, that is not but is to be, are beginning to appear. 
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When it comes it will be a cooperative, not an isolated plan, 
wherein school and shop will each find its definite field of service. 
In the following table a list is given in the first column of most 
of the recognized ways for helping a worker break in, learn, and 
advance in, an industrial employment. For purpose of compari- 
son these ways are made to include not only the conscious train- 
ing schemes of industry, but the pick up method and the isolated 
self-contained day school as well. 


Taste No. 10 
Devices for Getting the Training Job Done and Their Efficiency Rating 


1 2 3 4 
Induction Learning Pursuit 
Training Schemes Theo. Actl T A T A 
1. Worker does it all by pick up... F E F E F E 
2. Worker does it all by pick up and 
correspondence schools ......... D E D D B C 
3. Outside day school does it all... A C A C — — 
4. Evening school does it all....... — — — — A B 
5. The part time extension school . 
Geemarteell <2 ook ee Vea incre baa C D A B — 
6. Foreman does it all (no school)... A C A B A E 
7. Foreman instructor does it all (no 
BONGON rss B.: 5505s; Ode EA Ph A B A B — — 
8. The visiting service man does it 
Le CO Peie Ses sie ek oho eee eae es A B A B — — 
9. Plant does it all with its own 
BONUOL ta dale y vies Pit sce R ees A C A B A B 
10. Local association does it all (no 
LTS PER RE Oo ta AE BOTT et Oe D E D E D E 
11. Local association and _ outside 
achooL. doit allawsebisaia teed A C A C A B 
12. National association does it all 
(with its own school)........... A B A B — — 
13. National association and outside 
BUM 0. 1b Bll. ccvees cee ck ees A C A B — — 
14. Unicn does it all (with its own 
DORSET 2. so. hae cs cake sr teen B D B D A C 
15. Pure informational service does it 
Ne OS a ee a E D C D Rui te a> 


In the foregoing table, most of the training schemes listed in 
the first column need no further illustration at this point. This 
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is certainly true of the first five. Schemes 6, 7 and 8 provide 
training on the job by the regular production foreman, by an 
assistant employed for the purpose, or by an instructor, usually 
furnished by an outside school who acts in the capacity of an 
assistant to the production foreman, and is subject to his direc- 
tion, while instructing. The first of these is a very common 
practice, but the last arrangement is admittedly exceptional. 
Item 9 lists all self-contained plants which do all their own 
training in the shops and in company schools such as those of 
the telephone companies, the General Electric and the Western 
Electric Companies. Schemes 10 to 13, inclusive, are variations 
in the efforts of associations of employers to “beat the pick up 
game.” 

The first of these represents the attempts of local associations 
of employers to have their members carry on some systematic 
instruction of workers, and to get workers interested in what is 
called self-improvement. Next to the pick up method, this is 
the weakest of all the plans. It is the pick up method glossed 
over with talk and seldom gets anywhere. In some cities local 
associations of employers in the same or kindred lines from time 
to time organize themselves to conduct either a vestibule or 
training school. Notable among these ventures are those recently 
established in some of the larger cities by contractors in the | 
building trades. 

A few national associations have established a national school 
or schools to which promising young men or women are sent. 
Sometimes, these schools are supported by the Association and 
sometimes privately endowed schools are approved as national 
training centers. Notable among these are the National School 
of the United Typothete of America and the three approved 
schools of printing conducted by Dunwoody Institute at Minne- 
apolis, Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, and Wentworth Insti- 
tute at Boston. Some national associations rely entirely upon 
outside schools for the training service. Dunwoody, for example, 
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is the officially designated school for the National Retail Bakers’ 
Association, but state and local associations everywhere encour- 
age the establishment, under any auspices, of state or local train- 
ing for this business. The National Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters is now endeavoring to have local associations, 
everywhere, establish cooperative schemes with local public or 
privately endowed schools. 

It should be pointed out that, in general, these national schools 
are for a limited number of more or less selected young people. 
They do excellent work, but the scheme offers no solution of the 
mass problem of inducting and training novices on a large scale. 
Perhaps the largest value of these national schools lies in their 
pioneer character as experiments in the discovery and develop- 
ment of effective courses and methods of instruction. There are 
few union schools in existence, except a very small number of 
correspondence training schools such as was cited in the case of 
the Typographical Union. Occasionally an emergency arises 
which the union meets by special training, usually in the lodge 
hall. When recently, for example, a trade controversy arose as 
to whether carpenters or sheet metal workers should install metal 
inside trim—a new departure in building construction—the car- 
penters’ union in many centers set up special evening and dull 
~ geason classes for teaching its members how to do this work. 

Only recently, also, a local typographical union sent many of 
its compositors to the evening school of an endowed institution 
so that they might learn linotype operations, the traditional plan 
of permitting them to practice on idle machines in newspaper 
offices having been discontinued. Finally, item No. 15 means 
nothing more than furnishing workers through bulletins, pam- 
phlets, catalogues and such trade journals as they may take, 
information of a more or less general highly technical or dis- 
cursive character about the business. 

In the table, columns 2, 3 and 4 represent the three learning 
and training stages already termed induction, learning, and pur- 
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suit or extension. Each of those columns is subdivided into two 
sub-columns marked T (Theoretical efficiency) and A (actual 
efficiency). Under T and A down the column we have attempted 
to represent our judgment as to the comparative efficiency, theo- 
retical and actual, of the corresponding item or training schemes 
listed in column No. 1. For this purpose we have used in the 
descending order letters of the alphabet from A to F, beginning 
with A. Taking item No. 1 where the worker does all his own 
training by the pick up method, we have said that theoretically 
the efficiency of this method during the inductive period was F, 
the lowest of all, but actually about this scheme in many instances 
it might rise to E. We have given about the same judgment 
for the learning and pursuit periods. In setting down these com- 
parative ratings on the fifteen schemes of training listed, the let- 
ters used represent the general convictions, “by and large” of 
the writers as to the merits of the different plans under general 
conditions. The judgments expressed are doubtless open to chal- 
lenge because of some examples to the contrary. They repre- 
sent, however, our sincere belief as to the general situation based 
upon observation and experience as well as upon theory. 

It may be well to call attention to a number of matters in the 
chart. No attempt has been made to rate the training of the 
adolescent Day School (item 3) during the pursuit or mature 
worker period, because this school is not for adults or for evening 
time. This is equally true of the part time extension school.: 
Similarly, the evening school is not rated for the induction and 
learning periods of the youth. Since the schools of National 
Associations provide only day training for promising young peo- 
ple, they are not rated as a device for adults. Foremen are 
rated as trainers for all three periods, but assistant foremen (item 
7) and the visiting service instructor (item 8) are rated only 
for the induction and learning periods because they are seldom 
used for the further instruction of qualified workers. 

In arriving at the ratings on the Chart, a number of things 
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had to be taken into consideration as the basis of our markings. 
Al} these schemes differ greatly as to the degree of actual control 
over the training. None at all exists in the pick up method 
which is learned by chance, while the all day school with its 
school shop and‘the foreman instructor exercise a very high 
degree of control over the whole learning process. On the other 
hand, the part time extension school has little if anything to say 
about what is taught in the shop or how it is given. They also 
vary widely as to the kind and degree of participating expe- 
riences. Those of the day school at the best tend to be pseudo, 
while those on the commercial shop floor are very real in every 
way. 

The occupational environment of shop training tends from the 
start to develop the environment habits the youth must acquire 
before he is really inducted into the job. They cannot be picked 
up from informational sheets or correspondence text books. Too 
often when acquired in a school they have to be unlearned on 
the job and the required ones taken on later in their place. On 
the whole, shop foremen and their training assistants are much 
more likely to be occupationally competent than school instruc- 
_ tors, but not so versed in resourceful teaching devices. Finally, 
some of these schemes are much more complete in their pro- 
visions and service than others. The plant with its own school 
ranks high for each period in this respect. So does the Nationa] 
‘Association School for the new recruit and learner. 

This can seldom, if ever, be true of the Union School or a 
local association of employers without any school, while a fore- 
man or an instructor foreman is almost helpless, under the given 
conditions, when they undertake the technical improvement of 
mature workers without the aid of some form of school. All such 
considerations as the foregoing applied to the previous schemes 
gave as a composite conclusion the markings at which we arrived. 

It will not be possible to discuss or defend these ratings in - 
detail. The reader, of course, will form his own judgments and 
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the table is worth careful study for this purpose. Such a study 
will undoubtedly bring to his attention many considerations as 
to what constitutes real training for a job and real efficiency in 
training people for work. All that can be done here is to give a 
brief interpretation of what might be called certain high points 
in the ratings. Through them we have said that, laying entirely 

aside the question of mass training, the best way theoretically 
and practically to induct a new recruit into a job is by organ- 
ized training on that job given by a competent foreman or his 
assistant, or by a national school for this purpose; that next in 
order are the public and private all day schools; that this task 
is not the one for which the part time extension school is best 
fitted; and that, of course, the pick up method poms is the 
worst of all schemes. 

For the period of learning, the job instructor scheme and the 
national school schemes rank at the top. With them are placed, 
for this period, the plant school and the trade extension school 
now that the recruit has been broken into his job by the shop. 
After these comes the all day school preparing pre-wage earners 
for advanced entrance into the occupation. Still at the bottom 
of the list stands the pick up method with or without corre- 
spondence school help, since the latter serves best for the quali- 
fied workman seeking promotion. 

Naturally, the evening school stands at the top of all schemes 
for helping adult workers earn better wages or get better jobs, 
and this, whether it is an isolated evening school conducted in 
cooperation with local associations of employers or of employees. 
If distinguishing between these types of evening schools, we 
should be inclined to place the plant school at the bottom of 
the list. We would do this because too many plant schools give 
highly technical general courses that are over the heads of dis- 
couraged students and do not furnish functioning knowledge in 
usable form, either for their work or their ambitions. 

Union schools to meet emergencies are attended by their mem- 
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bers for pressing economic motives. They are listed next in 
order, but are recognized as exceptional and temporary devices. 
With them are bracketed the worker who has in some way, by 
the pick up method, become a qualified worker and a corre- 
spondence school student. The next rating is that of pure infor- 
mational service (from books, trade journals, etc.) gained by 
earnest students. At the bottom of the list stands the ever 
present pick up method, the futile efforts of foremen to give their 
men extension training in technical subjects on the job, and with- 
out the aid of any form of school; and the equally useless 
attempts of local associations to “buck up” their men to do 
something without providing any way to do it. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized again that these ratings 
are general and based upon convictions, arrived at as described, 
but with full recognition that, in any given case, the actual 
rating may be better or worse, according to the occupation, the 
local conditions, the kind of shop and school leadership avail- 
able, the way in which the plan is organized and conducted 
and the community psychology under which it must be con- 
ducted. 

Suppose we take as an illustration the training of an auto 
repair mechanic. At the present time there is no national asso- 
ciation which either conducts or uses any approved school for 
recruits, learners, or qualified mechanics in this business; nor is 
there any national association specially interested, as an organi- 
zation, in training for the business. Furthermore, there is little 
likelihood that there ever will be. Consequently, the prepara- 
tion of new recruits and the instruction of learners will probably 
always be a local matter. 

At present auto repair work is carried on by a great number 
of small shops. There are no large plants for this service com- 
parable to those found in so many other lines of production or 
of service. Hence, there are no plant schools and will not be, 
at least until sweeping changes in conditions bring, if they ever 
do, a reduction in the number of makes of cars and the consoli- 
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dation of sales and repair service into the hands of a few con- 
cerns in a community. Local associations of dealers or garage 
owners have nowhere established their own schools and thus far 
have shown little realization of the need for any systematic 
instruction of workers. They have given little encouragement 
to the training efforts of auto departments in all day schools. 
Part time classes are conspicuous by their absence. The larger 
repair shops are maintained by dealers in cars, fierce competition 
between whom operates to discourage and inhibit cooperative 
action except in such obvious things as the maintenance of good 
roads and the improvement of safety regulations for drivers. 
Apparently, the common benefit of better mechanics has not yet 
been placed in this category. 

There are few occupations where the a up method of learn- 
ing is so universal and so costly. Car owners complain bitterly 
about the service they get on their cars from most garages, but 
no constructive steps have been taken by the trade to remedy 
the trouble, the greatest of which is the ignorance and careless- | 
ness of workmen. Correspondence instruction offers but little 
help to new recruits and learners but can do much for the capable 
and qualified worker. Local associations do talk at times about 
the need for better workmanship in the repair shop, but most 
of this is only sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. Under these 
conditions, national schools, plant schools, local association 
schools, union schools and correspondence schools are not feasible 
devices, nor does the information service furnished by the makers 
of different cars furnish any solution. 

Faced by such a situation, we believe that a director of voca- 
tional education in any local community should adopt these 
policies: 


1. Sell the local association on the all day preparatory course 
in auto mechanics. 

2. Determine the point of advantageous entrance into the repair 
shop of the school trained boy whether this be, for example, 
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at the end of three months, six months, or two years of 
training. | 

3. Get the members of this association to agree that they will 
use these boys as the source of supply for new workers. 

4. Train the foremen of auto repair shops to be effective 
instructors in repair processes of new recruits and learners, 
particularly the latter. 

5. Work for the establishment of part time extension classes 
for learners, particularly during the winter or dull season, 
whenever this may be. 

6. Offer a wide spread of short unit courses in evening school 
for the benefit of older learners and qualified workers. 


All this is but saying in other words that under the present 
conditions in auto repair work, we would rate the all day school 
first as a feasible training device for beginners, the foreman 
instructor second, and the part time extension class third. For 
the mature worker, the evening extension class is the only agency 
that can be used effectively. For the very small community the 
correspondence school alone offers any help at the present time. 
Since the all day school is virtually confined to the larger com- 
munities, as is usually the part time extension class, the mass 
solution of the problem rests with the three agencies of the fore- 
man as instructor, the evening school and the correspondence 
school. 

Illustrations of the shift in the rating of the efficiency of dif- 
ferent schemes because of differing general or local conditions 
can, of course, be multiplied without limit. The bricklaying trade 
presents a striking situation from the standpoint of training. 
While the manufacturer carries on production in a fixed shop, 
the bricklaying contractor shifts his work from building to build- 
ing. This, together with the outdoor character of the trade and 
the small gang organization of his force, operates against sys- 
tematic training on the job. 
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In teaching bricklaying the weekly part time extension class 
during the busy season is impracticable for a number of reasons. 
In the rush all workers employed on a given job are needed con- 
stantly. Consequently, time off to go to school interferes 
seriously with the work and the substitution of others for those 
absent at class is entirely impracticable. The fact that the gangs 
employed on most jobs are very small only accentuates this dif- 
ficulty. It also presents at any given time a widely scattered 
group of learners or apprentices difficult to assemble for instruc- 
tion at any given hour. As a building trade, bricklaying is a 
seasonal occupation in the Northern states, but usually an all 
the year around employment in milder climates. Consequently, 
under the former conditions, extension classes during the dull 
season offer an excellent means of training learners or appren- 
tices. | 

There are no national or plant schools in bricklaying. Con- 
sequently, the problem of training workers is entirely local. Only 
three ways seem feasible. One is to give vestibule training to 
new recruits, ranging from three to six months, followed by place- 
ment as learners in the trade. The second is to provide dull sea- 
son classes for beginners in Northern states. The third is evening 
school classes for the further training of competent journeymen. 
As devices for meeting the present situation, we would rate these 
schemes as A, B or C, respectively. 

As bricklaying ranks among the strongly organized trades, the 
use of the vestibule school for training new recruits previous to 
employment is a controversial issue, as was the old four year 
preparatory course of the trade schools which failed, for obvious 
economic reasons, as a recruiting device. Employers favor this 
vestibule school as a necessary device for securing the required 
quota of competent bricklayers for the business, while the unions 
usually oppose it as a subtle device for overcrowding the trade. 
On the other hand, they favor the dull season and evening classes 
for the extension training of workers already employed. This 
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book has nothing to do with this controversy, any more than to 
point out that, in those centers where union regulations obtain, 
the solution of the problem lies in efforts to get better pre- 
liminary training either by foremen on the job or by a vestibule 
school, and to follow this with dull season and evening school 
devices. 

It may be well also to show how differences in occupational 
conditions affect the efficiency of any training scheme when it 
is proposed for different occupations. Suppose, for example, that 
we consider the full time isolated industrial school as a means 
of inducting new recruits into the electrical work, carpentry, 
boiler making and locomotive engineering. Because electrical 
work is so largely technical and so little manipulative in its con- 
tent, it lends itself well to laboratory instruction. Consequently, 
the day preparatory course is better adapted to this occupation 
than any of the others. The school can readily provide most of 
the machines and tools and processes of woodworking, but sel- 
dom is able to secure the opportunities for real experiences in 
building construction, as these must usually be carried on away 
from the school and its premises. Shop work in boiler making 
is utterly impracticable under a school roof because of the cost 
of the material and the size of the job, while the use of a loco- 
motive and adequate trackage for training beginners, one by 
one, is unthinkable. 

These observations are all confirmed by the facts. Probably 
the largest enrollment in all day industrial or trade schools is 
always in electrical classes. They have not been very successful 
with carpentry work. All boiler makers learn on the job either 
by the pick up method.or from the foreman. Locomotive 
engineers are made by promotion from the ranks of firemen who 
learn, from the engineer with whom they serve in the same cab, 
all they know before undertaking this job. Progress in training 
for boiler making and locomotive engineering obviously lies along 
the line of organizing what is to be taught and getting foreman 
and engineer to teach it more effectively. While some progress 
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in training for electrical work and carpentry will be made by 
improving the instruction given to novices by full time day 
classes in these subjects, the need for help by vast numbers of 
novices and learners in these occupations will have to be met in 
some other way. 

Situations and values—Roughly, there are three kinds of jobs. 
Some are almost entirely manipulative, requiring only a low 
grade skill and have very low technical content.. These may be 
called low index jobs and are illustrated by the work of the 
weaver in a textile mill, the bricklayer, or the common plasterer. 
Some call for a considerable amount of medium grade skill, tech- 
nical information, and job intelligence and are correspondingly, 
medium index jobs, such as carpentry or plumbing. Some call 
for either a low or high manipulative skill but have a large tech- 
nical content and require the exercise of a high job intelligence, 
such as is required of the electrician or the tool maker. Each of 
these makes different demands on devices for training, as is shown 
by the following table. In it the different training schemes listed 
in the preceding table (Y) on Devices for Getting the Job 
Done are ranked in the descending order of the present tendency 
toward their use for training new workers. The numbers used 
in each column below refer to the corresponding numbers and 
schemes listed in the preceding table. 


Taste No. 11 


Showing Comparative Tendencies in the Use of Different Training Devices 
for Jobs of Different Grades 


Tending a Ring Spinning 


Frame Plumbing Tool Making 
A B C 
Low Index Medium Index High Index 
6 10, 11, or 14 9 
7 or 8 — 11 and 3 
1 4 5 and 4 
3 ad 
7 or 8 


6 
1 
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While the three occupations selected are typical of the grades 
of jobs each represents, it must not be understood that the train- 
ing devices used correspond exactly with those used for all occu- 
pations of corresponding grade. Roughly, however, they do rep- 
resent general tendencies. Tending a ring spinning frame is a 
machine operating job in a textile mill which requires quickness _ 
and dexterity but virtually no technical information. The pre- 
vailing practice is for the foreman on the floor to help the new 
worker. Some mills assign each new recruit to an experienced 
worker until he is able to tend frames for himself, usually still 
under the supervision of his instructor who, for this purpose at 
least, becomes the foreman instructor. Where this is not done 
or the foreman is negligent or incompetent to instruct, learning 
becomes the usual pick up task. 

Even in these low index occupations, some firms have found 
it profitable to establish a vestibule course or school in manipu- 
lative operations for new recruits. One striking example of this 
is the preliminary training of newgirls in paper box making 
described in the chapter on The Economic Theory of Vocational 
Education. Even this, however, is in essence a foreman in- 
structor scheme for paid learners carrying on regular production 
under instruction in a special bay of the shop. It needs no dis- 
cussion to show why all day schools, public or privately en- 
dowed, will probably never be established for these low index 
occupations. 7 

In plumbing, which furnishes an excellent illustration of the 
medium grade occupation, the pronounced drift is toward the 
efforts of local associations of master plumbers sometimes in 
cooperation with the union. The preparatory trade course from 
two to four years in length has virtually been pronounced a fail- 
ure as a training device for new recruits and learners. 

Under the leadership of a National Apprenticeship Committee 
representing the National Association of Master Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters and its National Trade Extension Bureau, stand- 
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ardized teaching material has been prepared which local asso- 
ciations are urged to use. This material contemplates a brief 
vestibule course in a school for beginners, usually on pay. This 
course runs from two to six weeks, and is followed by part time 
extension training for a year during which apprentices attend 
instruction for from four to eight hours per week. After this 
period, they are to attend evening extension classes for a min- 
imum of 100 hours annually, until they have completed a three 
_ years’ apprenticeship or learners’ period. The plan also pro- 
vides evening instruction for helpers and journeymen. Obviously, 
such a scheme is superior to the isolated all day school or the - 
evening school without trade connections. Where local associa- 
tiong fail to establish this plan, the community will continue to 
suffer in its plumbing service from the results of the pick up 
method which, according to the trade, are often deplorable. 

Like all high index jobs, tool making requires for the really 
efficient training of capable machinists some form of school to 
teach related technical information and promote resourceful 
thinking about the work. This has led a considerable number 
of concerns to establish their own plant school, a plan which is 
best for them. Notable among these schemes are the schools of 
the General Electric Company, the Western Electric and the Ford 
Automobile Company. As a modification of this, some firms 
have adopted, individually, the Cincinnati or Schneider cooper- 
ative plan in some form, sending their promising learners or 
apprentices to a school for part time instruction. Usually this 
is operated as a two-boy plan for each job. Notable among these 
arrangements is that of the United Shoe Machinery Company 
with the public schools of Beverly, Massachusetts, described in 
a previous chapter. 

Undoubtedly, capable boys who learn the fundamentals of 
the machinists’ trade in an all day preparatory school have a 
large advantage over the trained worker on the technical and 
thinking side of the business, and therefore provide a promising 
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source for tool makers, after they have had a wide variety of 
experiences in the commercial shop. Obviously, such all day 
courses succeed best when they are operated in cooperation with 
local associations of employers. 

Part time extension schools provide the next best scheme. 
Evening classes for qualified workers follow next. Near the 
bottom of the list, so far as technical help for mature workers 
is concerned, are placed the various foreman instructor schemes, 
followed by the omnipresent pick up method. Perhaps the most 
ideal combination would be proper training in processes as a paid 
learner by a competent foreman instructor, accompanied by part 
time instruction during the apprenticeship period, with the eve- 
ning school to give pusher education as needed to meet the shift- 
ing changes and demands of the trade. This certainly furnishes 
the only hope for the mass solution of the problems in any com- 
plete and effective way. , 

The mass problem—The foregoing discussion has considered 
different training schemes largely from the standpoint of their 
efficiency as devices when available. As a matter of fact, few 
of them are available on any extensive scale in this country. 
“Getting the Job Done” means, if it means anything, providing 
help when needed for new recruits, learners and qualified work- 
ers. The trend is undoubtedly towards an extension of training 
service to long neglected groups of workers in a wide variety of 
occupations. This means the more extensive use of those train- 
ing schemes which can be used for the mass education of work- 
ers. Consequently, it may be well here to compare all schemes 
from this standpoint in the table below. 

In the column marked Theoretical the corresponding scheme is 
ranked in numerical order according to its comparative theoret- 
ical or assumed value or availability for teaching all beginners. 
In this, the worker, doing everything for himself by the pick up 
method, ranks first because in theory every worker has a chance 
according to his ability and ambition to learn. The scheme is 
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Taste No. 12 
Comparative Efficiency of Training Schemes for the Mass Education of 
Beginners 
Descending Rank in Efficiency 
Scheme Theoretical Actual 
ROP Gre Cee Italian seek. dos a awe se eo stain: 1 15 
Worker does it all with pure information service...... 2 14 
Worker does it all with correspondence schools....... 3 9 
rrr YE Ue ee et ie Oo ee a ye ge 4 1 
Forematr instructor does ital. i's 230 22, Savona. 5 2 
Visiting service man does it all................00000- 6 3 
Local association does it all with no school........... 7 13 
Union does it all with its own school................. 8 11 
Local association does it all with its own school...... 9 5 
Part time extension school does it all................ 10 4 
Isolated day school does it all...............00c eens 11 6 
PUMedie BCHOOL OCS It Hl... ccs cs odes nee ee nome ds 12 8 
Plant does it all with its own school.................. 13 7 
National association does it all with its own school.... 14 12 
National association does it all with outside school... 15 10 


poor but open to all. Only a little less open to all self-taught 
learners are pure information service and the correspondence 
school. Since almost all workers have foremen who can, if they 
will, give help, the various types of teaching foremen are ranked 
next in the descending order of their frequency or prevalence (4 
5, and 6). In theory all local employers (7) in different lines 
can associate themselves for the purpose of promoting better 
workmanship among their employees, and unions can devote 
time and money to the instruction of their apprentice and jour- 
neyman members. Many local associations of employers can, 
if they will, establish a school for their employed young people 
(9). Part time extension classes (10) are feasible in all indus- 
trial centers for the medium and high index occupations. So is 
the isolated all day school for certain standardized trades (11), 
below which the evening school ranks as a scheme for inducting 
and training beginners because it is primarily a device for adult 
workers (12). Obviously, plant schools will always be limited 
to large concerns and the schools of national associations of 
employers will always be devices for the training in technical 
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leadership of small groups of carefully selected young people 
(13, 14 and 15). From the standpoint solely of its use for the 
mass training of beginners, the pick up method is theoretically 
the best and the National School the poorest scheme. If we omit 
the pick up methods entirely as utterly inefficient for new re- 
cruits, then instruction by the foreman will reach the greatest 
number of beginners, which is undoubtedly the truth. 

In the last column of the preceding table, all these schemes 
are rerated from the standpoint of their actual value or feasi- 
bility for mass training as contrasted with theory. The pick up 
method, rated first in theory as a universal training device, ranks 
last as an actual scheme for reasons just given. The foreman 
instructor schemes are rated first in both columns because they 
are the most universal devices capable of most effective use in 
the organized instruction of new recruits and learners. Part time 
extension classes are rated fourth because they provide the only 
means for furnishing trade information to young learners while 
they earn. The isolated all day school is given a low rating as 
no reflection on its work, but because economic reasons will 
always restrict it to the larger communities, a few standard trades 
and a very small registration as compared with the number of 
employed youth in the same trades, and of the same age groups 
it serves. It is altogether probable that the total registration 
of corporation or plant schools will soon, if it has not already 
done so, exceed that of all the public and private day trade 
schools of the country. It will be noted that the evening school 
and the correspondence school are both rated low in their actual 
efficiency as schemes for helping beginners in occupations. They 
would rate high as devices for qualified workers, but they are 
not of the age or in shop group under consideration here. The 
propaganda efforts of local associations having no plan and no 
school are rated very low because of their futility, while national 
association schools rank poorly only because they are not in 
their very nature intended to be schemes for mass training. In 
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reality, the ratings as to the actual promise or value of these 
different devices for the extensive occupational training of new 
workers represent in the main the real tendency cr trend in 
industrial education today. 

The trend is undoubtedly away from the full time, long course, 
isolated day school, for reasons already thoroughly discussed in 
preceding chapters; and is for the same reasons toward the indus- 
trial training of all wage earners subsequent to employment. 
While many national associations of employers have become 
active in fostering training for their employees, the tendency 
everywhere is for them to work through local associations for its 
accomplishment. Everywhere the demand is for more specific 
occupational content as teaching material and for more direct 
methods in teaching it. More and more, the school is being 
used to supplement, not to take the place of, wage-earning train- 
ing. Traditional school organization and content are giving way 
to industrial organization and content. 

The movement, in so far as industry itself is concerned at 
least, is away from cold storage toward pusher education; from 
instruction only at formal and stated periods to continuous help 
whenever the need for it exists and the opportunity to take it 
arises; from long courses to short unit courses; from general 
technical knowledge to functioning information; from the depart- 
mental organization of teaching material to the use of the job 
as the core and subject of instruction; from the technically pre- 
pared teacher to the occupationally competent instructor; from 
theoretical ability to doing ability; and finally, we believe, from 
the isolated school and the isolated plant toward the cooperative 
plant and school. 

A prophecy—In our industrial training schemes of every kind, 
the future will lay more and more emphasis on a real partici- 
pating experience in an occupation as the only effective way to 
acquire either the environment habits, doing habits or thinking 
habits which it requires for satisfactory work, or for advance- 
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ment. This means more training on real jobs and less on pseudo 
ones. It also means that the full time, long term, isolated, non- 
cooperating day trade school will not play any considerable part 
in a national system of industrial education for the 12,000,000 
workers of this country engaged in mechanical pursuits. It will 
do good work, without doubt, in centers of population for small 
groups of fortunate youth who are financially able and willing 
to spend the period from 15 or 16 to 17 or 18 years of age in 
getting a most valuable education and a good foundation in some 
of the processes and technical knowledge of standard trades in 
which many of them are destined to be leaders in the after years. 

The task of mass training must be discharged, not by the iso- 
lated or self-contained school, but by the self-contained occupa- 
tional group or the cooperating occupational group and the school. 
Most training in manipulative skill on real jobs will be given by 
the commercial shop. Wherever it is given by the cooperating 
school, which will be but seldom, it will be given under the con- 
trol of the occupation, whether the school be a plant agency 
or an outside institution, just as it now is in the Beverly Part 
Time School and under the Schneider or Cincinnati plan. The 
school will then find its true place in this cooperation as an 
agency supplementing this shop training by the instruction it 
can give so much better than the shop in related technical aux- 
iliary and even general technical information. It will also per- 
form the same service in evening classes where horizontal trade 
extension will improve workers in their present jobs and levels 
of employment, and vertical trade extension will equip the more 
capable and ambitious for promotion and enlarged responsibility. 
This program will not by any means eliminate the school. It 
will only place it where it can render more efficient service. 


Other Forms of Vocational Education 


Thus far this chapter has considered the efficiency of various 
schemes for industrial education and the trend of the country 
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in their development and use. For a number of reasons the sit- 
uation in industry differs greatly from that in agriculture, com- 
merce and home making. Because the processes of the former 
are much more standardized, there has been, as already stated, 
a greater consideration of the need of efficiency and ways to get 
it, which has resulted in a much greater development of training 
for workers both in extent and in variety of schemes used. The 
almost infinite diversity in the size, organization, product, proc- 
esses and operating conditions of industrial establishments has 
also accentuated this great difference. Outside the professions 
found in agriculture, and home economics, there has been very 
little standardization in these two fields of employment. With 
the exception of stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping, which 
include about 5% of all commercial occupations, this is equally 
true in commerce. . 

Consequently, when we turn once more to the list of fifteen 
training schemes used for industry given in the table on Devices 
for Getting the Training Job Done for Beginners, we find very 
few of them used in these other fields of employment. In all 
of them, the pick up method of learning is as prevalent as in 
industry, and in the case of agriculture and the home, probably 
more so. 

The isolated full time day school (scheme No. 3) has been 
virtually the only device for organized instruction used in home 
economics until lately. Now, evening classes in the subject have 
had some development. In agriculture, we find only the full 
time secondary school in agriculture, (3); the visiting service 
man (8) who in this field is the county agriculture agent doing 
extension work among mature farmers; the short winter courses 
at the land grant colleges, which are dull season extension courses 
(5); and pure information service (15) through all manner of 

agriculture pamphlets and bulletins. 

Commerce has used almost entirely the day business school 
(3). Here and there, a very few large concerns maintain training 
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schemes for their office and sales force or both (9). A few heads 
of service instruct clerks in the performance of their duties (6), 
and some information service is furnished the sales and special 
clerical force (15). Usually a clerk is employed on the assump- 
tion that he is clerically competent. If so, he stays; if not, he 
gives way to another. Conspicuous as a departure from this is 
department store training of salesgirls and the extension train- 
ing for bank employees in the larger centers, conducted by the 
local bankers’ associations as branches of the American Banking 
Institute. 

The trend in agriculture—The trend in agriculture is decidedly 
toward a recognition of the value of educational service to the 
adult farmer through the extension work of land grant colleges, 
carried on by county agents and short winter courses. Under the 
stimulus of the Smith-Lever act, the work of these agents has been 
extensively developed in many states, while the winter or dull 
season courses are constantly growing in number and efficiency. 
In the all day secondary school in agriculture, the movement is 
toward part time work. In this, boys or girls conduct supervised 
projects in various lines of agriculture throughout the year, but 
attend instruction at the school during the late fall and winter 
months. More and more all these agencies are using specialized 
agricultural content as their teaching material, and are succeeding 
in proportion as they promote doing ability in agriculture as their 
objective rather than abstract and unusable scientific knowledge 
about plants and soil. Along with this, there are coming more 
direct methods of giving instruction and the adaptation of the 
time of giving training service to those seasons and hours at 
which the farmer and his sons and daughters can most easily 
and readily use it. 

The trend in home economics—While the change in home eco- 
nomics is coming very slowly, the tendencies are very much like 
those described in industry and agriculture. Elementary train- — 
ing in the household arts has undoubtedly come to stay in the 
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high school as a liberal arts study. The real developments, how- 
ever, are away from the full time day school toward extension 
training in evening school for those engaged in home or other 
employments during the day. One of the most pronounced for- 
ward steps has been the emphasis placed on practical sewing, 
cooking, sanitation, safety and hygiene, for the girls of the com- 
pulsory continuation schools now required by law in the towns 
and cities of some. twenty-six states. In all this, the tendency 
is toward training subsequent to employment as the recognition 
of the value of this service to mature girls and women. This is 
bringing pronounced changes in the instructional material. 
Courses are now being set up which are based on a real analysis 
of home making occupation. More real occupational content is 
being taught for use and more direct methods are being employed 
in teaching it. Ability to do home work properly and intelli- 
gently is becoming more important than test tubes and calories. 
Less is being said these days about college entrance requirements 
in the subject and more about the social values of home making 
as a means of teaching people how to live! 

The trend in commerce—Changes in commercial education are 
probably coming most slowly of all. This is partly due to the 
academic set of commercial departments in local high schools. 
The business or commercial school arose as a private business 
venture to meet the need of preparatory training in bookkeeping, 
and later in typewriting and stenography, the last two of which 
at least were new and highly specialized occupations no office 
could teach. When commercial departments were established in 
the public high schools, they adopted and perpetuated the same 
courses of instruction. 

The shift and flux in the occupations of the commercial world 
are almost as great as in industry. New and changing condi- 
tions make corresponding demands for service in the adaptation 
and readaptation of workers. To all this, the public commercial 
school or department has usually remained singularly blind and 
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indifferent. Most private business schools have been scarcely 
less so. As a result, they have become on the whole special 
agencies for preliminary training in only three employments, 
leaving more than 95% of the commercial occupations to their 
own devices. Many of these pay better salaries; offer larger 
opportunities for advancement; call for more technical knowl- 
edge and job intelligence than the traditional lines which the 
business school fosters; and are usually learned entirely by the 
pick up method. 

Those in charge of public commercial education have in the 
past apparently conceived it to be the duty of the public schools 
only to serve the needs of the commercial world for stenographer, 
typist and bookkeeper; only to meet that need in those occu- 
pations using these arts which require full high school education 
for success; and only to serve those who are able financially and 
otherwise, as well as willing, to give four years of preparation 
for employment before wage-earning. Of the four fields in 
secondary vocational education, industry, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and commercial, the latter has undoubtedly, so far as 
the public schools are concerned at least, made the least progress 
in the adaptation of its service to the real situations and needs 
of the commercial world, and has therefore been the most isolated 
and least democratic in its policies and practices. Home eco- 
nomics has been but little more so. Indeed, measured by the 
extent to which they have attacked the problem of mass train- 
ing, the schools of the four fields should be ranked exactly in 
the descending order in which they have just been listed above. 

Nevertheless there are here and there signs of a breaking away 
from these traditions. These indicate a greater realization of the 
existence of other commercial occupations and the special kinds 
and grades of demands they make on their workers. The trend, 
if such it may as yet be ealled, is away from a few standard 
subjects of extensive use. Among the newly taught subjects, 
banking, insurance, railroad work, advertising and a wide variety 
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of salesmanship are conspicuous examples. There is a growing 
recognition of the greater need in most commercial occupations, 
because of their special technical or specialized character, for 
training subsequent to employment through part time and 
evening extension classes. This applies, for example, to C P A’s, 
many different kinds of salespeople, railroad clerks, bank clerks, 
insurance clerks and stenographers discharging highly specialized 
responsibilities. All this is emphasizing the need for the study of 
commercial occupations to get their true occupational content so 
that more directly usable teaching material may be taught by 
more direct methods. 

As in the case of home economics, the compulsory continuation 
school is developing for juveniles in commercial pursuits, an 
entirely new occupational content as its teaching stuff. The 
kinds of duties these workers perform as recruits and learners 
are more or less routine. They call for little of what might be 
called skill or special technical information but do require, as 
a condition of success, the development of certain commercial 
habits usable in all commercial occupations, such as correct 
ways of handling mail, answering the telephone, operating an 
office switchboard, filing letters, writing telegrams, making out 
deposit slips, requisitions, orders, bills of lading, stock records 
and the like, running errands, and handling customers and call- 
ers. As a result, commercial teachers are, apparently, concerned 
for the first time with junior commercial occupations and their 
demands on new recruits. This is already operating in some 
places to change view points and procedures, as well as to enrich 
the traditional commercial courses of the senior high school with 
greatly needed occupational content. 

A prophecy for agriculture—In the agriculture education of 
the future, all the present drifts toward mass training will con- 
tinue. Agricultural schools and classes, both secondary and 
professional, will be used more to supplement, than to prepare 
for, real economic experience on farms and in farming processes, 
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The agricultural departments of consolidated high schools and 
county agriculture schools like the day industrial and trade 
schools of the cities will for economic reasons continue to be, at 
the most, comparatively few in number. Isolated self-contained 
schemes for teaching agricultural processes and related technical 
information on the school premises have been a sad disappoint- 
ment both in the numbers reached and results accomplished. 
As agriculture departments in rural high schools organized to 
conform to college entrance requirements and as feeders to the 
land grant colleges, they have been little less so. Where, under 
the stimulus and support of national and state laws, these agri- 
culture and county schools have broken away from traditions 
to serve the real occupational needs of the countryside, much 
excellent work has been done that points the way for the future. 

The specific occupational content of the agriculture employ- 
ments of the locality are being studied. Teaching material is 
being developed that functions in the real demands of farm life, 
and this content is being taught by more direct methods. Real 
participating experience, so easily provided on the home farm 
and supervised by the school, is being more and more made the 
basis or core of instruction. In fact, most of the really effective 
vocational work in secondary agriculture today is being done 
through schemes that are, essentially, as much part time schemes 
and classes as those used by industry. On the home acres and 
sometimes also at the well equipped state or county school, the 
student gets supervised practice in poultry keeping or dairying, 
or swine herding or farm mechanics or fruit raising or with dif- 
ferent crops, At the same time the school gives technical knowl- 
edge and promotes job intelligence about the work in hand. 
Through the school supervision, which all these conditions make 
possible, a degree of control over these participating experiences 
is secured that few part time industrial extension classes enjoy. 

Nevertheless, these secondary schools can never become the 
solution of the mass problem in agriculture training. The com- 
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parative lack of resources, backwardness and inertia of the rural 
community would prevent, even if the distances and geographical 
barriers of the areas to be served did not. These schools will 
continue to do good work for the groups they reach and are 
destined to have a substantial increase in number and attend- 
ance in more progressive farming areas. Their field of service 
will be greatly enlarged as they become devices for giving pusher 
education through extension training in the dull season of the 
year to all those following agriculture occupation in the neigh- 
borhood, regardless of age. This is the present drift in these 
schools. 

With the possible exception of home economics, no other school 
has anything like the opportunity of these classes in secondary 
agriculture to become touchstones of service for all the youth of 
the section they serve. Unlike the students in industrial and 
commercial courses, all rural students furnish both a background 
of participating experiences in farm activities and an opportunity 
for continued supervised practice in selected farming projects. 
For the youth he reaches, the agriculture instructor can and 
does do better work than any county agriculture agent can hope 
to accomplish as a peripatetic trainer of large numbers of farm- 
ers scattered over wide areas. 

As in industry, however, the mass problem will always be the 
adult farmer. For reaching and helping him nation and state 
have made extensive and commendable provision through the 
work of the land grant colleges. This provision ranges all the 
way from furnishing bulletins of information on almost every 
conceivable farm matter to short winter courses in a wide variety 
of farm subjects, and to the extension service of the county 
agent, through whom the college carries its work to the farmer’s 
door. As a result of experience in dealing with the problem, this 
educational service for the mature farmer is giving more and 
more attention to his emergency needs. Sometimes, as in the 
case of pests destroying a neighborhood crop, this requires group 
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treatment, but, in most instances, it calls for individual help in 
some form. Along with this, instruction is becoming still more 
special in its objective, content and method. Extension training 
for the employed farmer has almost completely freed itself of 
the academic handicaps that still shackle us in other fields and 
prevent us from dealing with the occupational training of work- 
ers as primarily an economic and not a cultural matter. 

This discussion would not be complete without alluding to the 
educational effect of the numerous farmers’ cooperative move- 
ments that have arisen in the past decade in every section of 
the country. Both directly and indirectly, these movements, fos- 
tered by national associations and working through local asso- 
ciations, are destined to train millions of farmers on the pur- 
chasing, marketing, accounting, and business side of their special 
farming enterprises, and to do this far more effectively than 
any school. Some of these associations will also succeed in 
teaching their members better methods of special farming because 
of their common interests and understanding. 

On the whole, agriculture education as a mass problem is much 
farther along than any other form of vocational training. Admit- 
tedly, its problems are much simpler than those of industry, but 
it sees them more clearly and has set up a definite policy and 
procedure well adapted to meet them. Supported in this pro- 
gram by a nation-wide feeling that agriculture is the economic 
basis of our continued prosperity, we may expect this form of 
vocational education to lead all others in numbers served and 
results accomplished. 

A prophecy for home economics—Vocational training in home 
economics will develop only as it gives increased attention to 
older girls out of school and to adult women. Leaders in this 
work are beginning to realize that household arts and home 
economic training in the full time schools will always occupy 
about the same place and serve somewhat the same functions as 
manual training and mechanic arts work. Like them, it is needed 
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as a form of general education. With the limited time it can 
command in the curriculum, however, its vocational results in 
home making will always be comparatively small. 

All experience with the attempt to establish distinct full time 
day schools or classes in home making show that there is little 
demand for this type of training and probably never will be. It 
certainly will never furnish any solution of the mass problem. 
There is no economic incentive to induce school girls to make 
thoroughgoing preparations for home duties. There are no 
standards in household work established and enforced in Amer- 
ican homes which require two years’ attendance on a preparatory 
course by any prospective home maker. 

The home economics instruction, which has become such a fea- 
ture of compulsory part time classes for working girls, is intensely 
practical. It properly has even more pedagogical value than 
the household work of the full time school. Its most important 
service, however, is the setting of tastes and standards in home 
activities very much needed by many girls, at least, in the groups 
taught. Since most if not all working girls may safely be pre- 
sumed to perform a considerable amount of home service out- 
side their hours of wage-earning, this instruction in home mak- 
ing becomes for them real extension work. It is therefore a val- 
uable step in the direction of mass training, if we assume they 
need from the class nothing else more important. 

The problem, however, from the standpoint of numbers, still 
remains that of giving increased attention to those beyond the 
compulsory school age who are employed full time in the home. 
When the farm home is included, the number of these house- 
wives, house daughters and servants becomes about 40,000,000— 
a huge field as yet almost untouched. As in the case of indus- 
trial workers, they must be served, if at all, by training subse- 
quent to employment. Home economic teachers are not as a 
group keenly alive as yet to the existence and need of this huge 
mass of people, much as they talk about the importance of the 
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subject to the well-being of the American home and of the nation. 
Upon them as teachers rests the grave responsibility of making 
their subject function in the practice and ideals of that home. 
Progress will be made, not by refining the processes of household 
arts instructions in the full time school, but only as evening and 
part time classes are developed for giving pusher education 
through short unit courses bearing on every phase of the many 
sided job of conducting, conserving and improving a home. 

Because all the leaders in this field of vocational education 
have been technically trained to a comparatively high degree 
in its subject matter, there is great need for them to approach 
the problem before them from the standpoint of the real occu- 
pational content found in home making. What is needed is not 
formal technical knowledge, but functioning information for use 
under actual conditions, taught by demonstration and fixed by 
practice in real home jobs. The path of progress lies in the 
direction of making home economics for the real home maker 
less of a science and more of an art, less of an accomplishment 
and more of a tool in trade. This applies also to the informa- 
tional service about home making subjects fer farm women which 
is furnished by the land grant colleges and because of their iso- 
lation, will probably always be the only extensive means of help- 
ing them. 

A prophecy for commercial education—On the whole, present 
commercial courses in the high schools serve as an excellent 
source of supply for capable stenographers, typists, bookkeepers 
and general clerks who, with their better general education, are 
equipped for advancement to the best positions in these lines. 
On the manipulative side of these arts the high school training 
still lacks the directness and thoroughness of the work done by 
private business colleges with students of comparatively less 
native ability and education. The whole field of junior occu- 
pations in the commercial field offers large opportunities for 
equipping great numbers of boys and girls with desirable com- 
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mercial habits and an elementary knowledge of simple business 
procedures before entering upon employment, a service which 
the compulsory continuation school is now developing in some 
centers. But the full time school can never meet this situation 
until it is willing to consider certain grades of commercial train- 
ing a worth while public service, in addition to those which are 
restricted to the upper grades of the Senior high school. 

As in all other fields, however, the mass problem can only be 
met by training subsequent to employment. In many commer- 
cial lines, such as department stores and insurance, we shall see . 
an increasing number of large companies providing the special 
training required by employees for different occupations in their 
service just as many manufacturing plants are doing for their 
workers. National associations for different commercial activ- 
ities, such as real estate and advertising, will do what the Amer- 
ican Banking Institute has done through its local chapters for 
bank clerks. Much more can and will be done through the spe- 
cial instruction given by heads of service—called in the indus- 
trial field, foreman instructors—while the informational service 
now so much a feature of some commercial pursuits will undoubt- 
edly be greatly extended in many lines. Even when national 
associations, local associations and the big companies have wisely 
assumed their opportunity and responsibility for the instruction 
of their own workers, the large majority of employed commercial 
workers will still remain unserved. 

The special related information required by many people must 
be given through evening classes, supplementing, not preparing 
for, daily employment. For reasons that need not be given here, 
the part time extension class will probably not be used as a 
training scheme very extensively in this field. Public schools 
can learn much about the character and demand for this service 
from the extension departments of our urban universities. The 
situation is certainly not met by evening practice classes in 
stenography and typewriting for beginners. Because of the for- 
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mal and academic character of the teaching material and pro- 
cedures of most of our school efforts in commercial education, 
there is the gravest need for the careful study of the functioning 
occupational content of many old as well as new occupations. 
Only in this way can these extension classes teach direct infor- 
mation that will function in an improved doing ability. Only 
those who are occupationally competent and abreast of current 
practice and needs will be employed as instructors. Because of 
the special and direct character of this information, the services 
_ of experienced experts will be required for many groups. Only 
in this way will the teaching content of such courses be con- 
stantly adapted to the changing conditions and requirements of 
the commercial world. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Find out what schemes of industrial training are being maintained in 
your community or, if not in your own community, in some other one. 
Classify all these schemes under the list of schemes found in the table 
given in this chapter. 


2. Rate these schemes according to your opinion of their theoretical and 
actual efficiency and give the reasons for your rating. 


3. What schemes, if any, of industrial training have been started in your 
community and later discontinued? What was the cause of their 
failure? 


4. Do the same things for commercial training, called for in questions 1, 
2 and 3 above. 


5. Do the same things also for home economics training and for agricul- 
tural training. 


6. Get from your local Commercial Club or other similar business asso- 
ciation a list of all the principal occupations of your community. List 
these in one column and in a parallel column state the opportunities 
for training open to their workers. In doing this, use the schemes for 
training furnished by the table given in this chapter. 


7. A certain community of about 100,000 population has just established a 
Junior College giving resident training in a two years’ course for 
entrance to the Junior Year of the State University and of other 
higher institutions of learning. It has a commercial department in the 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14.. 


15. 
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local high school in which almost all of the commercial subjects are 
postponed until the last two years of the course. Local business col- 
leges flourish. There is a course in manual training which includes 
wood working and metal working and printing offered in two cosmopol- 
itan high schools, each of which also offers some elementary work in 
the household arts. Thirty-five per cent of their graduates attend 
college. There are no provisions for vocational training of secondary 
grade except a few evening classes under the Smith-Hughes Law. Rate 
this community as to: 1. a democratic education; 2. recognition of 
differing needs and aptitudes; 3. wise investment of public money. 


Get from your State Board for Vocational Education the number of 
youth from 16 to 21 years of age residing in the rural communities of 
your State. (Communities of less than 2,000 population including 
farms.) Get also the total numbers being reached by vocational agri- 
culture through full time courses and through part time extension 
courses. Find the percentage reached and served by full time classes, 
part time classes and all classes. What are the causes of these low 
percentages? What is the remedy? 


Find the total number of girls and young women in your State between 
16 and 21 years of age. Get from your State Board the members 
between these ages receiving training through the public schools in 
vocational home making and elementary household arts. Get the 


_ percentages for each and all of these services. What are the causes 


for these low percentages? What is the remedy? 


Pursue this same method for the women of the State in towns and 
cities who are over 21 years of age. 


Get the names and addresses of 10 persons who are taking correspond- 
ence school instruction. Interview them to learn: 1. the relationship 
of this training to their present jobs; 2. their ability to take the work 
successfully ; 3. the extent to which their previous experience has pre- 
pared them for the course; and 4. their success with the course. Rate 
this method of training on the basis of this study as compared with 
extension training in evening school, using the figures A to E. 


Why do so few employers train their own workers properly? 


Why do so few unions provide any training outside the shop for their 
apprentices? For adult members? 


Why do so few farmers train their own sons properly? And why do so 
few mothers instruct their daughters effectively in home duties and 
responsibilities? 


Do you believe that public and private schools can discharge this task 
for Society under these conditions? Why? 
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Plant Schools. The reader will secure information best by writ- 
ing the director of education or other official having charge 
of the training work of such institutions as: General Electric 
Company, Lynn, Mass., and Schenectady, N. Y.; Bethlehem 
Steel Works, Bethlehem, Pa.; Westinghouse Company, 
Pittsburgh; Western Electric Company, Chicago; Standard 
Oil Company, Bayonne, N. J.; International Harvester 
Company, Chicago; American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio; Simonds Saw Works, Fitchburg, Mass.; Cheney Bros. 
Silk Works, South Manchester, Conn.; the Apprenticeship 
Training given by the Santa Fé R.R. with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Cooperative Schools (between employers and private school sys- 
tems). Information about typical schemes can be secured 
by writing to the schools or to the community or to such 
plants as the United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly, 
Mass.; the part time schools of Fitchburg, Mass., and York, 
Pa.; the part time classes of Dunwoody Institute with the 
Soo Line, Milwaukee, and M. and St. L. shops in Minneapo- 
lis; the part time classes for textiles and printing in New York 
City; the part time classes of Milwaukee operated by the 
Milwaukee Continuation School; the part time classes for 
bricklayers and tile layers at Los Angeles; the part time 
classes for bakers at the Washburn School, Chicago, and 
Filene Bros., Boston. For a rather complete list of such 
schools up to 1921, see the Report on Part Time Education, 
by H. B. Smith, published by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Bulletin No. 73. 

National Association Schools (employers). Information about 
these can be secured by writing to such institutions as: the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago; Dunwoody Institute 
(baking), Minneapolis; the National School for Marble Set- 
ters, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; the United Ty- 
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pothetz School, Indianapolis, Ind.; the National Tile Lay- 
ers’ Course, Beaver Falls, Pa.; the National Research Bu- 
reau (plumbing), Evansville, Ind.; the National School 
for Tanners, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; the National School 
for Pressmen, Johnson City, Tenn.; the National School for 
Foundry Foremen, University of Illinois, Champaign. 


National Trades Union Schools. The correspondence courses of 


the International Typographical Union and the National 
School for Pressmen, Johnson City, Tenn. 


National Associations promoting training by their trades, indus- 


7 


tries or pursuits. There are many of these. Here is a par- 
tial list only: National Metal Trades Association; National 
Foundrymen’s Association; American Association of the 
Baking Industry; National Retail Bakers Association; Na- 
tional Tile Manufacturers Association; National Marble 
Manufacturers Association; United Typothete of America; 
National Pulp and Paper Makers Association; National 
Cracker Manufacturers Association; National Association 


of Master Plumbers and Steam Fitters; American Bankers 


Association; Southern Textile Manufacturers Association; 
International Association of Painters and Decorators; the 
National Wall Paper Manufacturers Association; the Ameri- 
can Construction Council; the National Laundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Local Association Schools. The American Banking Institute; 


schools for the building trades in most of the large cities in- 
cluding Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Minneapolis; plumbing classes teaching standardized course 
of the National Association of Master Plumbers and Deco- 
rators; the part time classes at York, Pa., enthusiastically 
supplemented by the local Commercial Associations of that 
city. 


Correspondence Schools, such as the I.C.S., Scranton, Pa.; the 


LaSalle School at Chicago; and the American Correspon- 
dence Schools. 
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The Reports of the National Association of Corporation Schools. 

Apprenticeship Education. Federal Board Bulletin No. 87. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Gives an extensive list of appren- 
tice schemes now in operation; analyzes these by types; 
points out the problems to be met; discusses the conditions 
for success; and suggests methods and devices for securing 
them. 

Part Time Cooperative Courses. Federal Board Bulletin No. 78. 
Government Printing Office. Gives a complete. list of such 
courses up to the time of the publication. Analyzes these by 
types. Describes some prominent illustrations of each type. 
Presents the conditions necessary to make such schemes 
effective and methods and devices that have proved most 
successful. 

Magazine Articles on Corporation Schooles 

Vocational Education Magazine, June, 1924 

Industrial Management, October, 1922; January, 1924 

Pedagogical Seminary, December, 1922 

Journal of Social Forces, January, 1924, pp. 208-211 

Journal of Political Economy, November, 1921, pp. 721-745 and 697-709 
Machinery, March, 1924, pp. 524-525 

Factory, January, 1923, pp. 30-32 


Journal of Electricity and Western Industries, August, 1922, pp. 135-136 
See also Bibliography for Chapters VI, VII, IX, XI and XII 


‘CHAPTER XVI 
FEDERAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


While the National Government appropriates money for both 
professional and secondary instruction in vocations, this book is 
concerned only with the latter. This grade of vocational train- 
ing is found throughout the country in the four fields of agri- 
culture, industry, commerce and the home. It is given by many 
-different agencies in many different ways. All these agencies 
and schemes may be broadly classified as either private or public. 
Attention has been given to private effort in the chapters on 
Efficiency Factors in Vocational Education and Getting the Job 
Done. Public vocational education includes all schemes and 
classes controlled by public officials and supported by funds 
raised by taxation. All public schemes of vocational training in 
this country can be classified under these heads: those supported 
in part by federal funds, those supported entirely by state and 
local funds, and those supported entirely by local funds. This 
chapter deals almost entirely with the first group of schools 
and classes. 

No such adequate treatment of federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation and the National Vocational Act can be given here as 
their importance in the movement justify. The discussion will 
therefore be confined to a general, rather than any detailed or 
technical presentation of the subject. 

The need for vocational education—The need for vocational 
education in the States has perhaps been most thoroughly set 
forth in the Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vo- 


cational Education whose recommendations led to the adoption 
423 
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of the Vocational Education Act. The arguments and conclu- 
sions of the Commission on this point may be epitomized very 
briefly as follows. 

_~ There is a crying economic need for vocational education. The 
two great assets of a nation which enter into the production of 
wealth, whether agricultural or industrial, are natural resources 
and human labor. The conservation and full utilization of both 
of these depend upon vocational training. This vocational train- 
ing is required: 1. To conserve and develop our natural re- 
sources; 2. to prevent waste of human labor; 3. to provide a sup- 
plement to apprenticeship; 4. to increase wage earning power; - 
5. to meet the increasing demand for trained workmen; 6. to 
offset the increased cost of living; 7. as a wise business invest- 
ment; 8. and because our national prosperity is at stake. 

The social and educational need for vocational training is 
equally urgent. It is needed to democratize‘the education of the 
country: a. By recognizing different tastes and abilities and by 
giving equal opportunity for all to prepare for their life work; 
b. by extending education through part time and evening instruc- 
tion to those who must go to work in the shop or the farm. Vo- 
cational education is also needed for its indirect but positive 
effect on the aims and methods of general education: a. By de- 
veloping a better teaching process through which children who do 
not respond to book instruction alone may be reached and edu- 
cated through learning by doing; b. by introducing into our edu- 
cational system the aim of utility to take its place in dignity by 
the side of culture and to connect education with life by making 
it purposeful and useful. Industrial and social unrest is due in 
large measure to a lack of vocational training. Higher standards 
of living are a direct result of better education. The testimony 
in behalf of vocational education comes from every class of 
citizenship. Public sentiment shows the need for it. (See Re- 
port of the Commission, 1914, Vol. I, page 18 ff.) 

The need of national grants to the State—The need of national 
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grants to the State for vocational education is discussed at length 
in the body of the Commission’s Report, and is well epitomized 
in a Summary of Findings. (See Vol. I, page 12 ff.) National 
grants for agricultural and trade and industrial education are 
justified: 1. By the urgency of the demand for the effective train- 
ing of our workers which the States cannot meet in time without 
Federal encouragement and aid; 2. by the interstate and national 
character of the problems due to its nation wide interest and im- . 
portance; 3. by abundant precedent, in appropriations by Con- 
gress throughout our entire history, for educational purposes and 
in cooperation between the Federal Government and the States, 
where team play was necessary to handling matters that could 
not be as well handled by the States alone; 4. by the successful 
results to the Nation as well as to the States of previous grants 
for educational purposes; 5. by the fact that an overwhelming 
public sentiment favors national grants to the States for voca- 
tional training of less than college grade for the duties of the 
farm and the shop; and finally, 6. by the greater importance of 
the human problem of preparing our people for life and for work 
over that of many purely physical problems on which we expend 
Federal moneys. | 

The best way to aid the States in giving vocational training is 
through grants for the preparation of efficient teachers and grants “ 
for the part payment of their salaries. National grants are re- 
quired for these purposes: 1. To help solve a problem too large ; 
to be worked out extensively and permanently save by the whole 
nation; 2. to help the States to carry the cost of giving vocational » 
education; 3. to share with the States in the large task of pre- 
paring workers whose tendency to move from State to State is . 
making training for a life work. a national as well as a State 
duty; 4. to provide National assistance in solving a problem too 
large to be worked out extensively and permanently save by the 
whole nation; 5. to give interest and prestige in the States to the 
work of preparing our youth for useful and productive service; 
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and 6. to secure expert information from the agencies of the Na- 
tional government and thus insure a country-wide knowledge 
and view-point which will put the work of the States on a suc- 
cessful and business-like basis. 

Social principles for grants in aid—As the result of 300 years 
of experience in dealing with the problem, the English government 
has established a very definite policy with regard to grants made 
by the Central government to the local government for any social 
purpose. In a little booklet published some years ago under the 
title, “Grants in Aid,” Sidney and Beatrice Webb describe the 
evolution of the principles underlying this policy, which they 
summarize in terse fashion substantially in these words: “Grants 
in aid from the Central government to local governments are 
necessary: 1. To encourage local communities to undertake new 
and needed forms of service for the common good; 2. to equal- 
ize unequalities of burden among local communities due to their 
widely differing problems and taxing resources; 3. to secure effec- 
tive cooperation between Central government and local govern- 
ment in the conduct of the enterprise; and 4. to insure an irre- 
ducible minimum of efficiency in the conduct of the enterprise 
which will safeguard the proper expenditure of the grant for 
its declared purpose. 

The application of these social principles to Federal grants to 
the States was first set forth definitely in the Report of the Com- 
‘mission on National Aid to Vocational Education (1914). In 
this, the Commission set up as the basis of its recommendations 
these fundamental ideas: 


1. Vocational education being essential to the National welfare, 
it is a function of the National Government to stimulate the 
States to undertake this new and needed form of service. 

2. Because of their widely varying problems and taxing re- 
sources, Federal grants are necessary in order to equalize the 
inequalities of burden among the States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of vocational schools and classes. 
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3. Since the Nation is vitally interested in efficient vocational 
training, Federal grants for the work should secure for the 
National Government, the right to a reasonable extent of 
participation with the States in the common enterprise, with- 
out interfering with their autonomy in the content of their 
own affairs. 

4. Only by such cooperation can minimum standards of effi- 
ciency be established and maintained for the vocational 
schools and classes of the various States, for which Federal 
moneys are expended and will the use of such moneys for the 
specific purposes intended be insured. 

5. Only by such cooperation can an efficient country-wide sys- 
tem of vocational education be established and maintained. 


The bill recommended by the Commission was ‘with only 
slight changes adopted almost unanimously by both branches of 
Congress as the National Vocational Education Act (1917). In 
doing this, Congress accepted, not only the recommendations of 
the Report but its theory or philosophy as to the principles on 
which National grants to the States for any social purposes should 
be made. These same principles are embodied in the Agricultural 
Extension Act and the Maternity Act and we may expect to see 
them recognized and applied in the future as a permanent na- 
tional policy. As the agency charged with the administration of 
the funds allotted to the States, under the Vocational Education 
Act, the Federal Board for Vocational Education has accepted 
and carried out the spirit of the fundamental ideas on which it 
is based. 

In the Vocational Education Act, the stimulation of the States 
to undertake this new form of education is accomplished by grants 
of moneys from the Federal Treasury to be expended by the 
States for its support. The burden of carrying on this work 
among the States is equalized by supplementing their local funds 
with allotments from the larger taxing resources of the Nation 
as a whole. A degree of participation in the work is purchased 
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for the National Government by defining the kind of vocational 
training for which federal moneys may be expended by a State, 
and by leaving the States entirely free to accept or reject the 
proposal of cooperation by the National Government in the en- 
terprise. Proper standards of efficiency in the schools and 
classes maintained by the States and supported in part by fed- 
eral funds are safeguarded in the law and in the administrative 
duties with which the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
is charged by the law. The way is paved in the.act for helpful 
and constructive cooperation between Federal and State Boards 
in the promotion and development of effective schemes of voca- 
tional training. 

The general provisions of the act—Under it, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not propose to undertake the organization and im- 
mediate direction of vocational training in the States but does 
agree to make from year to year substantial financial contribu- 
tion to its support. It undertakes to pay over the States annually 
certain sums of money and to cooperate in fostering and promot- 
ing vocational training and the training of vocational teachers. 
The grants of federal money are conditional, and the acceptance 
of these grants imposes upon the States specific obligations to 
expend the money paid to them in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Three appropriations are made to the States—One appropri- 
ation is made for the salaries of supervisors and teachers of agri- 
cultural subjects; one for the salaries of teachers of trades, home 
economics and industrial subjects; and one for the training of 
teachers of all these subjects. In the first year, each of these 
appropriations was roughly $500,000. By a step rate perform- 
ance, each of the first two appropriations increases at the rate of 
$250,000 annually until each reaches a maximum of $3,000,000 
in 1925-26; while the appropriation for teacher training increas- 
ing at the rate of $250,000 annually reached its maximum of 
$1,000,000 in 1919-20. Two years from this writing, 1925-26, 
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all the federal grants will have reached their total maximum of 
$7,000,000, at which sum they will, under the Act, continue an- 
nually. 

The fund for agricultural teachers is allotted to the States 
according to their rural population; for trade, home economics 
and industrial teachers, according to their urban population; for 
teacher training, according to their total population. Any sums 
allotted to a State for any fiscal year is, in essence, returned 
to the Federal Treasury if it is not expended during that year. A 
Federal Board for Vocational Education composed of nine mem- 
bers representing agriculture, employers, labor and education, is 
charged with the administration of these funds under the con- 
ditions set forth in the Act and summarized below. 


The Legal Requirements of the Act 


These are so well set forth in the First Annual Report of the 
Federal Board (1918) that they are summarized here in sub- 
stantially the same language: 


I. As to the expenditure of appropriations. They must 


1. Be devoted exclusively to the maintenance of teacher , 


training, and to the payment of salaries of teachers, 
supervisors or directors of agricultural subjects, and of 
teachers of trade, home economics and industrial sub- 
jects, having the minimum qualifications set up by the 
State Board with approval of Federal Board. 

2. Be met by equal appropriation from State or local com- 

munity or both. 

3. Be withheld whenever it shall be determined that such 
moneys are not being expended for the purposes and un- 
der the conditions of the Act. 

4. Not be applied directly or indirectly to the purchase, 
erection, preservation or repair of any building or build- 
ings or equipment or for the purchase or rental of lands 


y 
wv 
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or for the support of any religious or privately owned 
or conducted school or college. 


II. Upon the State. In order to receive federal moneys for vo- 
cational education, the State must first: 


Te 
re 2. 


Accept through its legislature the provisions of the Act. 
Designate or create, through the legislature, a State 
board consisting of not less than three members having 
necessary power to cooperate with the Federal board in 


- the administration of the Act. 


Appoint, through legislative authority, as custodian for 
appropriations allotted its State treasurer who shall re- 
ceive and provide for the proper custody and disburse- 
ments of all money paid to the State from Federal ap- 
propriations. 


III. Upon the State board. The State board shall as a general 
prerequisite: 


a 


Prepare plans showing: a. The kinds of vocational edu- 
cation for which it is prepared that the appropriation 
shall be used; b. the kinds of schools and equipment; 
c. the courses of ‘study; the methods of instruction; and 
d. the qualifications of teachers. 

Submit such plans to the Federal board for approval. 
Make an annual report to the Federal board on or be- 
fore September 1 of each year on the work. 


_/ IV. As to agricultural subjects. In order to secure the benefits of 
the fund for agricultural education, the State board must 
include in its general plan submitted to the Federal board 
for approval these standards and requirements: 


it 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Qualifications of supervisors and directors. 

Plans for the training of teachers. 

Plans for the supervision of agricultural education. 
Education shall be that which is under public supervi- 
sion or control. 


10. 


Ld 
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The controlling purpose of the education is to fit for 
useful employment. 

The education shall be of less than college grade. 
Education is designed to meet the needs of persons over | 
14 years of age, who have entered upon or are preparing. 
to enter upon the work of the farm or of the farm home. 
The State or local community, or both, shall provide the 
necessary plant and equipment determined upon by the 
State board, with the approval of the Federal board, as 
the minimum requirement for such education in the 
schools and classes in the State. 

The amount expended for the maintenance of such edu- 
cation in any school or class receiving the benefit of 
Federal appropriation shall be not less annually than 
the amount fixed by the State board, with the approval 
of the Federal board as the minimum for such schools 
or classes in the State. 

Such schools shali provide for directed or supervised 
practice in agriculture, either on a farm provided for 
by the school or other farm, for at least six months per 
year. 

The teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural 
subjects shall have at least the minimum qualifications 
determined for the State by the State board, with the 
approval of the Federal board. 


V. As to trade, home economics and industrial subjects. In or- 
der to secure the benefit of the fund for these subjects, the 
State board must include in its general plan these standards 


and 
1. 


2. 


requirements: 

Education will be given in schools or classes under pub- 
lic supervision or control. 

The controlling purpose of the education shall be to fit 
for useful employment. 


. The education shall be of less than college grade. 
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The education shall be designed to meet the needs of 
persons over 14 years of age who are preparing for a 
trade or industrial pursuit or who have entered upon 
the work of a trade or industrial pursuit. 

The State or local community, or both, shall provide the 
necessary plant and equipment determined upon by the 
State board, with the approval of the Federal board as 
the minimum requirement in such State for education 
for any given trade or industrial pursuit. 

The total amount expended for the maintenance of such 
education in any school or class receiving the benefit of 
such appropriation shall be not less annually than the 
amount fixed by the State board, with the approval of 
the Federal board, as the minimum for such schools or 
classes in the State. 

Schools or classes giving instruction to persons who have 
not entered upon employment shall require that at least 
one-half of the time of such instruction be given to 
practical work on a useful or productive basis, such 
instruction to extend over not less than nine months 
per year and not less than 30 hours per week. 

At least one-third of the sum appropriated to any State 
for salaries shall be applied to part time schools or 
classes for workers over 14 years of age who have en- 
tered upon employment, and such subjects in a part 
time school or class may mean any subject given to en- 
large the civic or vocational intelligence of such workers 
over 14 and less than 18 years of age. 

Part time schools or classes shall provide for not less 
than 144 hours of class room instruction per year. 
Evening industrial schools shall fix the age of 16 years 
as a@ minimum entrance requirement and shall confine 
instruction to that which is supplemental to the daily 
employment. 
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11. The teachers of any trade or industrial subject in any 
State shall have at least the minimum qualifications for 
teachers of such subject determined upon for such 
State by the State board, with the approval of the 
Federal board. 

12. Cities and towns of less than 25,000 population, the 
State board, with approval of the Federal board, may 
modify conditions as to length of course and hours of 
instruction per week for schools and classes giving in- 
struction to those who have not entered upon employ- 
ment, in order to meet the particular needs of such cities 
and towns. 

VI. As to teacher training. In order to secure the benefits of the 
fund for the training of teachers, the State board shall in- 
clude in its general plan these standards and requirements: 

1. Training shall be carried on under the supervision of 
the State board. 

2. Training will be given in schools or classes under public 
supervision or control. 

3. Training will be given only to persons who have had 
adequate vocational experience or contact in the line of 
work for which they are preparing themselves as teach- 
ers, supervisors or directors, or who are acquiring such 
experience or contact as a part of their training. 

4. The State board, with the approval of the Federal board, 
shall establish minimum requirements for such experi- 
ence or contact for teachers, supervisors or directors of 
agricultural subjects and for teachers of trade, industrial 
and home economics subjects. 


The main questions for the national authorities to meet in the 
use of Federal moneys—The Federal board has two questions 
which must always be met in determining whether a State is 
entitled to share in the distribution of Federal funds: 1. Is the 
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plan proposed by the State one which is in conformity with the 
provisions and purposes of the Act, in which case it must be ap- 
proved? 2. Will or can the State properly carry out the plan after 
it has been approved? The law requires the Board annually to 
ascertain whether the several States are using or are prepared to 
use the money received by them in accordance with its provision. 

In the matter of institutions (schools) using Federal moneys, 
the Federal board is concerned with three things: 1. Whether 
the institution is legally qualified under the Act; that is, does it 
meet the legal requirements for such schools described above; 
2. whether supervision and inspection by the State board for 
vocational education is properly maintained; and 3. whether the 
courses are carried on in conformity with the plan as agreed upon 
between the Federal and State boards. 

State boards are concerned with these main questions—1. Is 
the plan of vocational training for the State one that will secure 
the best results in this work, taking into consideration the prog- 
ress of the work and the given conditions to be met? 2. Is the 
plan one which the State board can’ successfully put into effect? 
3. Are State supervision and inspection of local schools and 
classes properly maintained? 4. Do the institutions applying for 
Federal moneys meet the legal requirements of the Vocational 
Education Act? 5. Do the courses carried on by these schools 
or classes conform to the plan of the State board which it has 
agreed with the Federal board to execute. 

The questions vital to local authorities—These questions are 
vital for local authorities in charge of public vocational schools 
for which they desire or expect to receive Federal moneys. Those 
questions are: 1. Have allotments of Federal funds been made 
to the State for the kind of vocational work which the school 
gives? 2. Is the school legally qualified under the Vocational 
Education Act? 3. Are its courses for which it proposes to use 
Federal funds carried on in conformity with the stated plan of 
the State board? 4. Is the work of the school approved by the 
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agents of the State board? 5. Does the State supplement the 
Federal allotment with appropriations from the State treasury 
for the same purposes? 6. What is to be the basis and the total 
amount of aid received by the school from both sources? 
Mandatory and discretionary standards—Standards for the 
work of schools receiving Federal moneys are established in the 
Act through mandatory provisions and through provisions where 
discretion and interpretation are left to the Federal board in its 
dealings with the several States. As the Board must administer 
the Act in exact conformity with its terms, no choice can be made 
or discretion exercised in dealing with these mandatory provi- 
sions. For example, the Board is charged with seeing that the 
instruction in all subjects shall be of less than college grade and 
that evening schools shall not admit students under 16 years of 
age and shall give only such training as is supplemental to the 
day employment. Modification of such provisions is impossible. 
On the other hand, discretion is given the Board about other mat- 
ters not defined or regulated by the Act upon which it must make 
decisions in the discharge of its responsibility. The Board is 
specifically required, for example, to approve the minimum quali- 
fications of teachers of trade, home economics and industrial 
subjects, which it is willing to accept in a State plan. When the 
proposal was made by at least one State that the Federal moneys 
be used for the purpose of giving instruction to backward, defi- 
cient, incorrigible or otherwise subnormal individuals, the Fed- 
eral board refused to approve, and in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion ruled that it was the intent of the Act to provide through 
vocational instruction “for healthy, normal individuals to the end 
that they may be prepared for profitable and efficient employ- 
ment.” The following table shows the principal standards 
which the law has established for schools receiving Federal aid. 
Mandatory provisions imperative—So far as the mandatory 
provisions listed below are concerned, the Federal board has, as 
has already been stated, no discretion in their observance. When 
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Tas_p No. 13 
Showing Mandatory and Discretionary Standards—Vocational Education 
Act 
Agricultural Schools Trade and Industrial 
Provisions and Classes Schools and Classes 
I. Mandatory provisions 
1. Public supervision and control.. Yes Yes 
2. Must fit for useful employment. Yes Yes 
3. Instruction less than college 
OTRUIG: .y5 coven es te ee ace Yes Yes 
4, Ail pupils over 14 years of age. Yes Yes 
5. Direct or supervised practice on 


a farm for at least six months 

DAE MOAT ak des Vassiniey. Pebesars tree Yes No 
6. All day instruction—one-half 

time to practical work on a use- 


ful or productive basis.......... No Yes 
—instruc- 

tion at least nine months per 

year—30 hours per week....... No Yes 


7. Part-time instruction 
—pupils over 14 


—provide 144 
hours of classroom instruction 


TET VOR os Ponte cooks caer ee so No Yes 
8. Hvening instruction 
—pupils over 16.. No Yes 
—supplemental to 
daily employment ............. No Yes 


II. Discretionary standards 


9. Necessary plant and equipment No Yes 

required as a minimum—deter- 

mined by State Board—ap- 

proved by Federal Board....... Yes Yes 
10. Amount expended for mainte- 

nance required as a minimum— 

fixed by State Board—approved 

ay Federal Board’ cic eseres ss Yes Yes 
11. Qualifications of teachers re- 

quired as a minimum—deter- 

mined by State Board—ap- 

proved by Federal Board....... Yes Yes 
12. Qualifications of supervisors and 

directors—required as a minimum 

—determined by State Board— 

approved by Federal Board..... Yes No 
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the legislature of any State accepted the proposal of cooperation - 
with the National Government in the use of Federal funds for 
vocational education which is set forth in the Act, it specifically 
agreed to use these funds for the kind of vocational education 
provided in the Act and to carry out the standards and condi- 
tions for schools and classes as defined by Congress acting for 
the National Government. In designating or creating a State 
board of Vocational Education to administer these funds, the 
legislature charged this State board with the duty of using them 
in conformity to all the terms of the contract of cooperation 
between the Nation and the State which the legislature had ac- 
cepted. Those who, for any reason, find fault with any of these 
mandatory standards have no quarrel with the Federal board or 
with the State board. Their recourse is either to appeal to Con- 
gress to change the Vocational Education Act, or to the State 
legislature to rescind its acceptance of the Act, a step which any 
State is entirely free to take at any regular or called meeting of 
its legislative body. . 

Discretionary standards as constructive safeguards—An ex- 
amination of the discretionary standards for schools and classes 
shows that they deal with questions that could not be regulated 
by the Act in any definite or final or mandatory way. Yet they 
are all matters that needed to be safeguarded somehow. To per- 
mit Federal funds to be used by any school, or type of schools, 
which is unable to provide at least the minimum facilities neces- 
sary to successful training, spells failure and waste of effort and 
money, in advance, not to say anything about the discredit upon 
the whole movement sure to result. This is equally true when- 
ever a school or class is established without the necessary funds 
for the proper maintenance of the work, including adequate 
salaries for competent teachers. As in every other form of edu- 
cation, the qualifications of instructors are the most important 
factor in the efficiency of all training schemes in vocational 
education. ; 
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Specific standards for all these matters could not, however, be 
defined in the Act for a number of reasons: 1. The requirements 
as to facilities and teachers vary widely in kind and grade as be- 
tween the fields of agriculture, home economics and the trades and | 
industries. 2. They also vary enormously in kind and grade as 
between occupations in the same field. 3. The number of occu- 
pations for which Federal moneys can be used under the Act is 
probably in excess of three thousand, no two of which present 
the same requirements as to plant, equipment, cost of mainte- 
nance or teachers. 4. The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that the training for many of these occupations differs in 
kind and grade according to the locality, the aims of the school 
and the experience and ability of its students. 5. The character 
and demands of many of these occupations-is constantly changing 
with corresponding changes in the character of training and the 
standards of training. 6. New occupations are constantly arising 
not in existence when the law was drawn. 7. Occupational con- 
ditions and standards vary greatly from one locality to another. 
8. Educational and economic conditions and standards vary | 
greatly from State to State. 9. When the Act was passed, the 
States varied just as greatly in their status or condition of prog- 
ress, some having well defined public systems of vocational edu- 
cation and some having virtually no work of this character within 
their borders. 10. Finally, allowance had to be made for the 
progress of States in their conception of the work and the develop- 
ment of their plans and, therefore, for a corresponding rise in 
their ideas as to what constitutes effective vocational training for 
different fields and groups. 

Discretionary standards and the Federal board—Since these dis- 
cretionary standards were necessary in order to insure the proper 
expenditure of Federal funds for the kind of vocational education 
which Congress and the Nation as a whole had in mind, it was 
necessary to lodge the responsibility for final decision somewhere 
regarding them. Naturally, this was given to the Federal board 
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as the agency charged with the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the Act. Congress left the board free to deal with the 
States in a cooperative and flexible way regarding these safe- . 
guards. This it has done in these ways: 


1. Each State in its plan proposes or determines the minimum 
standards as to plant, equipment, maintenance cost and 
teachers for each type of school and class and occupation in 
which it plans to use Federal moneys. 

2. In passing on these standards, the Federal board determines 
in its discretion whether these standards are the minimum 
which will insure satisfactory results in the use of Federal 
moneys for training. 

3. The Federal board in making this decision deals with each 
State separately. 

4. In this way, State and Federal board are free to set up only 
those requirements which are reasonable and workable un- 
der all the conditions to be met, including the state of prog- 
ress in the development of vocational training which the 
State has reached. 

5. As only minimum, not maximum, standards are established, 
the State board is left free to observe any and all higher re- 
quirements it desires or is able to put into effect successfully. 

6. State boards can and do from time to time lift their minimum 

standards with the approval of the Federal board. 


Right to standardize only activities where Federal moneys are 
used—In passing, attention should be called to the fact that 
while the Federal board is authorized and required to pass upon 
and approve the minimum qualifications for supervisors and 
directors of agricultural subjects proposed by a State, it has no 
such authority, so far as the qualifications are concerned, of 
similar officials for trade and industrial subjects. In short, the 
National Government has a voice in establishing standards 
for those managing and directing agricultural education, but not 
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for those managing or directing trade and industrial education. 
This distinction is made in the law solely for one reason. The 
fund for instruction in agricultural subjects can be applied to pay 
half the salary of a teacher or of a supervisor or director; that 
for trade and industrial subjects can only be used for the salaries 
of teachers. One of the fundamental principles of the law is that 
the National Government has the right to participate in the set- 
ting of standards for only those features of the work to which 
Federal moneys are applied. Since no part of the salary of State 
or local officials for industrial education is paid from Federal 
funds, the law very carefully refrains from giving the Federal 
board any voice whatever in determining their qualifications. 
This difficulty has been remedied to a small extent in the case of 
State supervisors of industrial schools who give a portion of 
their time to teacher training work. Inasmuch as a part of their 
salary can be paid from the teacher training fund, the qualifica- 
tions they should possess for this phase of their service must be 
approved by the Federal board. 

Vocational education vs. State and local nollciessiarinee 
either to read the law carefully or to understand this basic prin- 
ciple, has led to a vigorous criticism of the Federal board in a 
recent publication on the ground that some State directors and 
supervisors of trade and industrial schools are incompetent and 
that the Federal board has failed to do its duty by permitting 
State boards to employ such officials. Undoubtedly, the work 
in some States has suffered and is suffering because of lack of 
capable, well-equipped leadership. So is general education for 
that matter. Favoritism, political preferment, partisanship and 
intrigue, absurd academic ideas as to what leadership in this 
new field demands—these are among the moving causes for the 
appointment and retention of local principals and assistant super- 
intendents and directors and State directors and supervisors of 
industrial training unfit for the high demands of a new and exact- 
ing field of service. 
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The Federal board has no power to set any standards for these 
positions or to prevent the appointment of those utterly without 
the qualifications required for effective service, except in those 
cases where a State proposes to use a State supervisor or director 
as a teacher trainer also. Nor with the small force of field agents 
it possesses, can it visit and uncover the unsatisfactory results in 
local communities of this kind of State or local leadership. The 
responsibility rests squarely with the State boards of education. 
General and vocational education in backward States will im- 


prove only as these boards improve in personnel, in their sense of 


public duty, in their understanding of problems and conditions 
and in courage. It is not unfair here to say that the greatest 
single forward step will be made in any such State when the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction becomes an appoin- 
tive instead of an elective officer, and his office is taken entirely 
out of politics. 


Results from the Vocational Education Act 
Results from the Vocational Education Act can be best pre- 


sented here by charts and diagrams taken from the Annual Re- . 


port of the Federal Board for the fiscal year 1923-24. 

The need and the size of the problem of vocational training is 
shown by the three diagrams which follow. The purpose of the 
Act was that of stimulating the States to undertake its solution 
through vocational schools and classes for those already employed 
and for those desiring preparation for employment. Since voca- 
tional education begins or should begin where general education 
finishes, the blocks and figures showing those out of school repre- 
sent the group which Congress intended to aid the States in con- 
serving. 

Stimulating the states—When the Act was adopted (1917), 
there was very little vocational education of secondary grade 
outside a few states, such as Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana and Wisconsin, in which State systems had 
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recently been established. The first step in all the States was to 
set up such a system. In almost all of them, state appropriations 
were made to supplement the Federal moneys and to assist local 
communities, usually to match the Federal dollar for teachers’ 
salaries. As a result, in most Commonwealths, three funds are 
used to support approved local schools and classes, the local fund 
being applied generally to all costs of maintenance other than 
the salaries of vocational instructors. Chart No. 8 below shows 


NUMBER IN SCHOOL | ace | NUMBER NOT IN SCHOOL 
2,000,000 1,500,000 1,000,000 500,000 1,000,000 1,506,000 2,000,000 

44},411 1,906,428 
1,480714 857.601 
1,905 404 382205 
201034 = 262,386 
206,718 

155,739 

1,970,255 127527 
2,082,749 152,010 
1877,429 51.196 
1,766,764 279,481 
1,357,345 50408 
1,001,701 9257 

642,360 £212,831 
413,619 1496427 
252,680 1,578,254 
148352 1632,750 
60,54173) 


Cuart No. 7 
Numbers In and Out of School 


by years the total expenditures from each of these funds for the 
operation of Federally aided schools. It does not include the 
outlay of local communities for site, plant or equipment. 

The diagram shows the comparative amounts expended from 
each fund every year and the rapid and steady increase in the 
annual amounts contributed by States and local communities as 
the Federal allotments rose from year to year. In the first year 
the stimulus of Federal support induced them to expend more 
than $2,000,000 and in the latest year reported almost $13,000,- 
000, an increase of over 500% during the period. While in the 
first year the Federal fund contributed 27% of the total amount 
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expended for operation, in the last year it contributed even with 
the rapid increase in the allotments to States only about 25%. 
While the Federal moneys used were five times as large in the 
last year as in the first, State moneys were almost five times as 
large, while the local funds rose to a total more than seven 
times as great as in the beginning year. This steady increase 
in State and local support over National aid is well shown in 


the charts below:— 
$20,000,000 


$16,000,000 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Cuart No. 9 


Showing Comparative Increase in Total Funds and National Funds Ex- 
pended on Federally Aided Schools (1917-1924) 


When the Federal allotments have reached their maximum in 
1926-26, the amounts raised by State and local taxation will be- 
gin to exceed in a constantly rising proportion the assistance from 
the National treasury. This is what the Act was designed to 
accomplish. It is precisely what has happened as the result of 
the series of Acts beginning with the Merrill Act of 1861 by 
which Congress appropriated funds to the Land Grant Colleges 
of the States for agricultural education. In 1913 for every dollar 
of National subsidy used by these institutions the States ex- 
pended twenty. In. the past five years, the total amount ex- 
pended for Federally aided schools by States and local communi- 
ties has increased 500%, an average of 100% annually. On this 
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basis, the amount applied from these two sources alone in 1929 
promises to be over $60,000,000 which supplemented’ by 
$7,000,000 from the National government would make about $67,- 
000,000 available for the support of Federally aided schools. 
Obviously the Act has succeeded in stimulating the States to 
develop the work at their own and larger expense. 


Cuart No. 10 


Showing for Each Dollar of Federal Money Expended by the States for 
Federally Aided Schools—The Total Amount Expended by the States 
from all Sources on Such Schools 


Promoting schools and service—How well the task of estab- 
lishing centers of training and reaching those needing training 
has been discharged by the State Boards in their use of State and 
Federal moneys is shown very conclusively by the following 
charts. In the short period of five years since the beginning year 
of the work, the number of schools has become more than three 
times as large, the number of teachers almost three times as 
great, while the number of students enrolled had risen in 1923 
to a figure almost 34% times that of 1918. 

Preparing teachers for the service—lIn the first year of the 
vocational Education Act, the States started teacher training 
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schemes in 94 institutions in which more than 500 teacher train- 
ers gave instruction tao more than 6,000 pupils, fitting them for 
service in vocational schools or giving them as teachers addi- 


Cuart No. 11 


Showing Annual Increases in Number of Federally Aided Schools 
(1918-1923) 


tional preparation for service in. which they were already en- 
gaged. In four years, the number of training institutions almost 
doubled, the number of teacher trainers more than doubled, while 
the number of pupils in teacher training courses tripled. 


1923 12,343 


I ee 


Cuart No. 12 


Showing Increases in Number of Teachers, Federally Aided Schools 
(1918-1923) 


Other far-reaching results—Without doubt, the impressive 
account of the stewardship of Federal and State boards in the 
use of Federal and State moneys just described shows that the 
Vocational Education Act has set forward the movement in the 
United States at least a quarter of a century. This is certainly 
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true with regard to financial support, the number of training 
centers and the numbers of persons served with this new educa- 


1. In teacher training institutions 
1918 wes 94 
1923 oo  }7) 
8. In teacher trainers 
1919 RS 54 


\ O22 zeeeenss ene ER ee | 08 


3. In trainees 


Cuart No. 14 


Showing Increase in Teacher Training Institutions, Trainors and Trainers 
(1918-1922) 


tional service. It is perhaps even more true about other and still 
more wmportant matters: 


1. All the States have established definite systems of vocational 
education for the promotion and establishment of vocational 
schools and classes and for the training of special teachers 
for service in them. 

2. Virtually all the States have committed themselves perma- 
nently to a policy of special State aid for the work. 

3. Following the cooperative plan with the States created by 
the Vocational Education Act, all the States have adopted 
State Vocational Acts establishing State and local coopera- 
tion or partnership between the States and the local com- 
munity. 

4. In this legislation the principle has been fixed of State ap- 
proval of local vocational schools, as a necessary condition 
of State, as well as Federal, reimbursement of local expendi- - 
tures. 
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In every State, approved minimum standards have been set 
up regarding facilities, maintenance costs, qualifications of 
teachers and courses and methods of instruction for every 
kind and type of local school or class maintained in the 
State. 

In this way, what constitutes vocational education and what 
does not, has been clearly defined so far at least as the use 
of public funds for their support is concerned. 

In all the States, many vocational schools and classes al- 
ready observe standards higher than the minimum require- 
ments for State and Federal aid. 

The constant trend from year to year is toward a volun- 
tary observance of better standards by local boards and 
therefore toward better work. 

Taking the country as a whole, almost every conceivable 
kind and type of school or class has been established for each 
of many different occupations and for grades of training 
for occupations. This is equally true of courses of study and 
methods of instruction. 


10. Equipped with many public and private vocational schools 


and classes and with many training schemes carried on by 
the occupations themselves, this country is today learning 
by experience what are the real vocational needs of workers 
in many different employments and how to meet them 
effectively—a huge national experiment which, while helping 
workers now, will teach us how to serve them better in the 
future. 


The other side of the picture—On the average, Federally aided 
schools and classes have been in operation less than three years. 
Consequently, no reliable data exists by which to measure their 
effect upon the vocational careers of their students. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that at least a decade from this writing must 
elapse before conclusive evidence will be available as to the re- 
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sults of their work. We are still in the promoting, establishing, 
experimenting, developing, improving, learning state. There is, 
of course, indisputable proof of the effective work done by some 
schools and all schools can furnish gratifying illustrations of the 
great help they have rendered individuals preparing for employ- 
ment or for promotion and better wage. 

For a long time to come, however, we shall, in passing judg- 
ment on Federally aided schools, be compelled to rely upon other 
than comprehensive statistics in order to determine whether the 
service rendered is efficient. Among these rough measures are all 
such things as the following: 1. The continued growth of the 
movement in financial support, number of centers and enroll- 
ment; 2. case proof of the benefits received by individuals and by 
groups of individuals; 3. the use, as standards of judgment in 
supervision, of well recognized factors of efficiency such as are 
set forth in the chapter on Efficiency Factors in Vocational Edu- 
cation; 4. the rising minimum standards and requirements en- 
forced by State boards and the increasing conformity of local 
schools and classes to standards above these minimums; 5. im- 
provement in the attitude of those engaged in the occupations 
immediately concerned toward local schools and classes—an im- 
provement that manifests itself in more cordial support and more 
earnest and constructive cooperation. 

When the statistics giving an account of their stewardships are 
finally gathered and analyzed, vocational schools and classes 
must submit without debate to the test they will apply. That 
test will be the extent to which these schools have accomplished 
their declared aim of fitting for successful wage-earning. There 
will be no escape from the evidence when it has once been com- 
piled and fairly interpreted. It is this acid test sure to come that 
all schools need to realize and to plan for meeting as rapidly 
and as effectively as possible. The general schools have no such 
specific test to meet and in the very nature of their work could 
not meet such a test. Those of us engaged in vocational educa- 
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tion must meet it and if we believe in our cause and in the sound- 
ness of our ideas, should welcome it. 

Any attempt to pass judgment now upon Federally aided 
schools and classes must take into consideration all such factors 
as: 1. the short time they have had to develop their plans and 
methods; 2. the large extent to which they must learn by experi- 
ence; 3. the great extent to which their success depends upon the 
attitude and cooperation of employers and labor; and 4. the tre- 
mendous complexity and flux in thé operations, demands and eco- 
nomic conditions of employments to which the vocational school 
must adapt itself. Most academic criticism shows an ignorance 
of these conditions that is both sublime and amazing! 

At the present time, an application of the rough measures of 
efficiency stated above would in our opinion give us about this 
picture of the present situation. Under the given circumstances, 
many schools have done most excellent work, some of it very 
remarkable. The great body of these schools are doing what 
might be called a fair job with what they have attempted. Some, 
very much in the minority, while sorely needed, are doing very 
poor work. A few have no justification for their existence. On 
some of them, public money is being spent to large social 
advantage. On most of them, it is used to fair advantage. On 
some, money is being wasted without adequate social return. 
This same thing, however, could be said of the public school 
system of every State and of the work of every other public or 
private agency. The majority of these vocational schools are im- 
proving their service from year to year. Most heartening of 
all, a growing number are extending their service in the direction 
of true mass education. 

Another way to describe the situation would be to compare it 
in the States with the condition of the regular public school sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding their comparative youth, we believe that 
taking them by and large, the vocational schools of most States 
at least are as a group more efficient in their work and in the 
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realization of their declared aims than are the elementary and 
secondary schools. We believe this to be equally true so far as 
college education is concerned. To the extent to which this 
statement is true, we are indebted to the more definite standards 
and closer supervision which Federal and State legislations have 
provided for vocational education. 

Certain state and local weaknesses—Few readers of this will 
live long enough to see the complete development of efficient voca- 
tional education under public auspices or, for that matter, under 
private auspices either. The important thing now is that the 
movement is under way, and that taking the situation as a whole, 
we are moving in the right direction. We shall make progress 
toward desired goals as we gain knowledge and wisdom from 
experience in handling the difficult problems involved. That 
progress is today being hampered by certain tendencies or weak- 
nesses among which these will be easily recognized by those 
familiar with the situation: 


1. A tendency in some places to make vocational schools and 
classes solely a dumping ground for defectives and delin- 
quents. 

2. A tendency in other places to make vocational training a 
minor part of the general course in education that prepares 
for more schooling and for college credits. 

3. A tendency in other places to make both the mistakes just 
described. ; 

4. An overweening desire by some local school authorities to 
have a Smith-Hughes School or Department and have the 
use of Federal and State moneys, which often leads them to 
establish vocational courses which are not feasible, do not 
meet required standards or cannot be successfully maintained. 

5. The transfer and use in vocational instruction of the tradi- 
tional organization, procedures, content and methods of reg- 
ular education. 
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. A tendency to focus local effort in some communities entirely 


upon the training of males to the neglect of females; and in 
others, upon females to the neglect of males. 


. A tendency to confine vocational work to small groups of 


adolescents who have not yet gone to work and to a limited 
number of trades and employments; and almost completely 
to neglect all youth and adults already employed as wage- 
earners. 


. The utter isolation of some school officials and their voca- 


tional ventures from the occupations and trades of the com- 
munity, particularly from those for which they are attempt- 
ing to train young people. 


. Failure of some States and some local communities to pro- 


vide adequate funds for the effective promotion, establish- 
ment, equipment, maintenance, supervision and expansion 
of the work. 

The lack of capable, well prepared and experienced leaders. 
in some States and communities, who have the vision, knowl- 
edge, resourcefulness and courage which the task requires. 
The lack of competent teachers having adequate trade ex- 
perience, technical knowledge and teaching ability. 

As the most serious and far-reaching weakness of all, the 
inefficiency of some teacher training institutions, State and 
local leaders are being prepared through instruction given 
them almost entirely by teacher trainers who have had no 
experience whatever in either the teaching or the supervision 
of vocational schools or subjects and some of whom do not 
in reality “know what it is all about.” 

This is no less true of the efforts of such institutions to 
prepare instructors of practical and related vocational 
subjects. 


Changes in the basic vocational education act—It is most sig- 
nificant that in the seven years that have elapsed since the adop- 
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tion of the Act, only one real attempt has been made to amend 
it in any way. This has been done by what is commonly known 
as the Fess bill sponsored by Senator Fess while Chairman of the 
House Committee on Education. This bill which has already 
been favorably considered by this Committee during the last two 
sessions of Congress will again be before the next Congress. It 
was proposed by the Federal board and has received the hearty 
support of almost all the women’s organizations of the country. 
It amends the basic law by divorcing the provisions for home 
economics from its present, almost hopeless entanglement with 
trade and industrial subjects, and by providing separate appro- 
priations and separate standards for training in home making. | 

Just before the adoption of the basic Act in 1917, the words 
“home economics” were by a parliamentary maneuver inserted 
between the words “trade and industrial” in every section of the 
measure applying to “trade and industrial subjects” so that all 
the provisions of these sections now apply to “trade, home eco- 
nomics and industrial subjects.” No modification whatever was 
made in the provisions of these sections as to standards and re- 
quirements for trade and industrial subjects. As a result, home 
economics education under the Act has been administered for 
seven years under mandatory regulations well designed for trade 
and industrial schools but entirely unadapted to home making 
subjects, a situation which has greatly handicapped the promo- 
tion and the efficiency of the movement for Federally aided de- 
partments and classes in home making subjects. As no additional 
appropriation was made to compensate for the introduction of 
an additional field of vocational education into the law, trade and 
industrial education has been required to share its fund with 
home economics education. This has deprived the former of the 
same or equal support as agricultural education which was 
planned in the original bill and given the latter funds entirely 
inadequate to meet the growing demand for the training of home- 
makers, particularly through extension classes for those already 
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employed in homes and in wage-earning pursuits. For these rea- 
sons, there is a pressing need for the adoption of the Fess bill at 
the earliest possible moment. This will remedy the one glaring 
and irreconcilable difficulty faced by State and Federal adminis- 
tration of the present Act. 

If, at any time, any general revision or codification of the Vo- 
cational Act became necessary, a situation altogether unlikely in 
the immediate future, we believe that the following minor changes 
or improvements should at the same time be made: 1. The appro- 
priation of $200,000 annually for the administration expenses of 
the Federal Board should be increased so that the Board may 
have the funds with which to carry on more extensively and 
intensively all such constructive activities as: the study of occu- 
pational demands on workers; the establishment of the teaching 
content for occupations; the preparation of outlines and teaching 
material for occupations; and the publication of analyses, illus- 
trative job and information sheets and helpful handbook 
material for a wide range of home economics, commercial and 
agricultural subjects, and particularly of trade and industrial sub- 
jects. 2. Up to a small minimum, the fund for the salaries of 
teachers of trade and industrial subjects should be made available 
in each State for the payment of a part of the salary of direc- 
tors and supervisors of these subjects. 3. Following the same 
policy as with agricultural subjects, the law should at the same 
time require State boards to propose for the approval of the 
Federal Board minimum qualifications for all such officials 
whose salary is paid in part from Federal moneys. 4. In the 
agricultural States in which the Federal allotment for trade and 
industrial subjects is not expended for such subjects, it should 
be made available for use by such States to pay the salaries of 
instructors in farm mechanics subjects in agricultural schools 
and classes. 5. The present restriction should be removed so as 
to permit Federal support of special part time classes operating 
for less than 144 hours per year—so as to leave local communi- 
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ties free to use Federal moneys on any approved part time class 
meeting a real need of workers—regardless of its length. 


Opposition to the Federal Program 


Judged by the usual standards by which we measure popular 
opinion in a democracy, there is very little political opposition 
to the Vocational Education Act and the work of the Federal 
Board in its administration. Not only was the measure adopted 
by an almost unanimous vote, but on repeated occasions since its 
enactment, Congress has shown the same favorable attitude. In 
this, it reflects the endorsement of vocational education and the 
policy of Federal support for it set forth in the platforms of 
virtually every National party since 1908. The truth is that 
opposition to the Federal program for vocational education is 
confined to a comparatively small number of citizens, most of 
whom are professional educators. Wherever the issue has been 
presented to the layman in any definite way, the movement for 
practical education has been given an unqualified endorsement. 
Undoubtedly, much of this support comes from a deep-seated 
sense of fair play—a conviction that the public school systems 
of the country are entitled to a fair chance in the development 
of a new educational service. Whether this support continues 
depends, not upon political manceuvering, but entirely upon how 
public educators discharge the responsibility. 

The minority opposition to the Federal subsidy of vocational 
schools and classes is made up of a number of small groups of 
citizens having widely differing motives for their attitudes. In 
any rough classification, we may recognize at least these groups: 
1. Those who are opposed to all vocational education of secon- 
dary grade at least; 2. those who are opposed to vocational edu- 
cation at public expense at least; 3. possibly a few State and 
local boards and officials who have not succeeded in using the 
Federal money with a free hand or for some pet scheme not 
authorized by the act; 4. some persons paying a large Federal 
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income tax who perhaps, naturally, tend to oppose any avoidable 
Federal expenditures including appropriations to the States for 
any purpose; 5. a few political leaders in a few of the wealthier 
States who oppose Federal appropriations to the States for any 
purpose because the citizens living within the States they repre- 
sent pay more income tax to the National Government propor- 
tionately than these States receive back in allotments from the 
Federal treasury; 6. the great foundations of the country, par- 
ticularly the Carnegie Foundation and the General Education 
Board who have from its inception opposed the whole movement 
for vocational education and particularly of Federal aid, on the 
ground that the National Government would unduly influence 
the actions of the States in the conduct of their educational 
affairs, something which these foundations evidently regard as 
being a threatened interference with their prerogative; 7. some 
very sincere believers in State rights who oppose all Federal 
cooperation with the States in the use of Federal money for 
State purposes as being an unwarranted extension of the func- 
tions of the National Government and an indirect. interference 
with the sovereignty of the several States; 8. a group of regular 
educators who regard the Vocational Education Act as being a 
threatening or dangerous or sinister step in government and in 
education because “it has given the National Government a domi- 
nance over the States in their conduct of vocational training”; 
9. those who believe the Good Roads Act, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Act, the Maternity Act and the Vocational Education 
Act to be unconstitutional. 

Only the issues raised by the last two groups will be discussed 
here. All the other issues have either been met in other chap- 
ters or will be considered in connection with the following 
discussion. 

The question of the constitutionality of Federal aid—No legal 
steps have ever been brought directly to test the constitutionality 
of the Vocational Education Act. With one exception, this is 
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also true of all the other basic acts by which the Federal Govern- 
ment has authorized the annual appropriation of funds to be 
used by the States for different educational or social purposes. 
That sole exception is the Maternity Act. This Act established 
a Federal Board of Maternity and allots one million dollars an- 
nually to the States for the partial support of approved schemes 
that are maintained by States for the better protection of mothers 
during childbirth. 

In 1922, Mr. Allen, the Attorney-General of Massachusetts, 
acting under the instructions of the General Court of that State 
and in behalf of that State brought a suit in the Supreme Court of 
the United States against the Federal Board of Maternity and. 
the Secretary of the Treasury. His purpose was to test the Con- 
stitutionality of the Maternity Act. The Supreme Court was 
petitioned to restrain: the Maternity Board and the Secretary 
of the Treasury from expending any of the funds, or performing 
any of the acts provided for in the Law. The basis of this pe- 
tition was the contention of Mr. Allen that the Law is uncon- 
stitutional and violates the sovereign rights of Massachusetts and 
its citizens. Inasmuch as this was a suit by a State against 
officials of the National Government, a motion for leave to file 
a bill of complaint was made by Mr. Allen, in order to secure 
permission from the Supreme Court to have such a suit tried 
before that body. An analysis of the complaint filed by Massa- 
chusetts shows that, while it attacks the Maternity Act directly, 
it also indirectly attacks all the Acts making appropriations to 
the States; that every ground on which the constitutionality of 
the Maternity Act is attacked is equally applicable to all these 
other Acts; and that, if the petition against the Maternity Act 
were sustained, a similar petition would be sustained against 
similar measures including the Vocational Education Act. 

The Supreme Court denied the motion for leave to file this bill 
of complaint and in so doing made it impossible for Massachu- 
setts to press its suit. The action was taken in an opinion in 
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which the Court said, “We have reached the conclusion that the 
case must be disposed of for want of jurisdiction without con- 
sidering the merits of the questions.” 

About the same time, certain citizens of the State of Massa- 
chusetts brought suit in the U. S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia petitioning that body to enjoin the Maternity Board 
and the Secretary of the Treasury from performing the duties 
with which they are charged under the Maternity Act. This suit 
was promptly dismissed by that Court on the ground that it had 
- no jurisdiction over the matter, that jurisdiction resting with the 
Supreme Court alone. Inasmuch as the latter dismissed the com- 
plaint as to the constitutionality of the Maternity Act, it is prob- 
able that the constitutionality of all similar Acts has been at 
least indirectly established by the highest tribunal in the land, 
at least the attempt to establish their unconstitutionality has 
“died a bornin’.” 

Nevertheless it is an issue that may sometime be raised in some 
form with regard to the Vocational Education Act, and that, 
when raised, will fail of its purpose as certainly as did the attack 
on the Maternity Act. The proposed bill now pending, providing 
for a Secretary of Education and appropriating money to the 
States for use in public schools, involves the same issue. For 
these reasons, the reader is strongly urged to study an article on 
the Massachusetts Attack on Federal Aid which was written by 
one of the authors and which was printed in the February number 
of the Vocational Education Magazine for 1923. In it the reader 
will find the arguments for the constitutionality of Federal grants, 
particularly for vocational education, so fully set forth that they 
need no repetition here. They may briefly be summarized in 
these statements: 

The Vocational Education Act like all the other National 
Grants to the States is constitutional for these reasons: 
1. The National Government has the constitutional right to 
appropriate moneys for any purpose not forbidden by the Con- 
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stitution and to enter into any contractual arrangement with the 
States not so forbidden. 2. The States have the constitutional 
right to accept and use moneys from any source including the 
National Government for any purpose not forbidden by the 
Constitution and to enter into any contractual arrangement with 
any individual or entity, including the National Government, 
not so forbidden. 3. Nowhere does the Constitution either di- 
rectly or indirectly forbid any of the actions performed by either 
the Federal or the State governments in the enactment and execu- 
_ tion of the Vocational Education Act or, for that matter, of any 
of the other Acts making grants to the States for any purpose. 4. 
The principles of all this legislation have been firmly established 
by sixty years of precedent undisturbed by any adverse action 
of the Courts. They will continue to be undisturbed. 

The question of Federal influence or interference—The ghost of 
the unconstitutionality of Federal appropriations to the States 
for desirable National and Social ends has probably been laid 
for all time to come. Only a very few thinking persons have ever 
really believed it. Most of those who have raised the issue 
voiced only their hopes. In general, whatever sincere opposition 
to the Vocational Education Act on its merits still exists is based, 
not on a belief that it is illegal, but that it is unwise. This would 
be equally true of all the other basic Acts, from appropriations 
to Land Grant Colleges to. those for good roads. Jealous of the 
prerogatives of the States and sincerely convinced that we shall 
as a people make sound progress in the development of all mat- 
ters left to the States by the Constitution only as the States are 
left free to work out their own destiny, a small group of citizens, 
chiefly educators, in every State “view with alarm” the Federal 
legislation for vocational schools just as some social workers 
view with alarm the Maternity Act and doubtless some State 
Highway Departments, the Good Roads Act. 

They regret or oppose the Vocational Education Act because . 
they fear that under its provisions, the National Government will 
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both directly and indirectly influence or interfere with the State 
autonomy in the development of vocational training. They ad- 
mit that all experience shows the more rapid development within 
the States of every State enterprise which has been encouraged 
by Federal funds. Some of them view with equanimity or little 
regret Federal appropriations for good roads, for better maternity 
care and for various enterprises conducted by the State through 
its Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. They fear or resent 
the Vocational Education Act, however, because of its actual or 
potential. interference with the local public school systems of the 
State. Along with this there sometimes goes a deal of foolish 
talk about the schools as the “palladium of our liberties.” Many 
of them sincerely believe that it would be better to delay educa- 
tional progress along vocational lines for decades rather than to 
secure the doubtful progress of ‘Federally aided,” “influenced,” 
“dominated,” or “controlled” training. 

Most of those not opposed in principle to vocational training 
at public expense would, however, be willing to accept grants to 
the States for this or any other kind of education if the States 
were left free from all regulations in their expenditures. They 
ignore or fail to understand the recognized policies in Federal 
Legislation for vocational education which this country has 
through Congress developed or evolved in the last sixty years. 
This evolution is well described in the Report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1918: 

“The Vocational Education Act is the culmination of an evolu- 
tion in national appropriations for vocational education. Na- 
tional grants for education in America were made in the early 
part of the last century. These early grants were given to the 
States for no specific purpose, without restrictions, without ad- 
ministrative machinery, and without the establishment of safe- 
guards in the expenditure of the money. As might have been 
expected, the funds, in part, were dissipated, and little, if any, 
results were gained. Beginning, however, with the Morrill Act 
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of 1862, the Federal Government has, by a series of acts, the 
second Morrill Act, the Nelson amendment, the Hatch Act, the 
Adams Act, the Smith-Lever Act, and the Vocational Education 
Act gradually found its way to a philosophy and policy in the 
use of national money for vocational purposes—it might better _ 
be said for vocational educational purposes—since all of this 
money has been given for the stimulation and support of voca- , 
tional training. 

“Fach one of these acts has represented an advancement on 
the part of the National Government in dealing with the prob- 
lem. Each act has included provisions which made the work 
more systematic and effective. The Morrill Act imposed but 
few conditions in the use of the money by the States. The 
Smith-Lever Act imposed many conditions. It is safe to say that 
the Vocational Education Act is the most specific and exacting 
of all these enactments in its requirements upon the States in 
the use of Federal money. 

“In the sweep of almost a century since the early grants were 
made by the National Government, we have passed from the 
idea of the use of the Federal money for indefinite educational 
purposes to the use of Federal money for very specific educational 
purposes carefully defined in the statute. We have passed from 
the idea of no obligation on the part of the State in the expendi- 
ture of the Federal money to the conception of a solemn obliga- 
tion on the part of the State to use the money in conformity 
with the requirements of the law making the appropriation; from 
the idea of no machinery, no system, and no organization to 
safeguard and administer the funds to the idea of a definite sys- 
tem, a thoroughgoing organization and careful safeguards in 
order that the Federal money may be spent effectively for the 
purposes intended.” 

Social principles in Federal aid—This National policy regard- 
ing State subsidies has not been developed in the field of voca- 
tional education alone but has been applied to all enterprises 
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for which Federal appropriations have been made. The Ma- 
ternity Act, for example, specifically defines the purposes for 
which the Federal moneys may be used and requires the State 
Maternity Board to submit its plans, approved by the Federal 
Maternity Board. In the Good Roads Act, the plans and speci- 
fications for each specific road building enterprise in any State 
must be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture—a degree of 
control not provided by any of the Acts for vocational education. 
The objection to the participation of the National Government 
in defining and standardizing the kind of vocational education 
for which Federal funds may be used, is, therefore, oppo- 
sition to a consistent trend and policy to which that Government 
has definitely committed itself for more than three decades. 
That policy rests upon at least these principles and considera- 
tions: 


1. All the Federal subsidies to the States made before the Civil 
War were given for general or indefinite purposes and with- 
out restriction or regulation. | 

2. The records show that some of the States wasted all, or a 
large part of, these funds in various enterprises, some. of 
which were certainly never contemplated by Congress. 

3. In the first year of the Civil War, Congress entered upon a 
new policy in making grants to the States, most of whom 
had passed the crude pioneer stage in their development—a 
policy which beginning with the Morrill Act has increasingly 
embodied the following principles: 

4. Federal moneys are raised by National taxation for National 
purposes and therefore belong exclusively to the National 
Government. 

5. None of these moneys belong to any State as of right. 

6. Congress has the full and exclusive right to expend these 
moneys for any purpose which it regards as being helpful to 
the National welfare not forbidden by the Constitution. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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Long years of precedent and the decisions of the Courts have 
established the right of Congress to appropriate funds to the 
States for State enterprises which Congress believes it ad- 
visable to stimulate and support, one of which is vocational 
training of both collegiate and secondary grade. 

Having abandoned long since the policy of appropriations to 
the States for general or indefinite purposes, it becomes the 
duty of Congress to safeguard the Federal funds allotted to 
the States by defining the specific purpose for which Fed- 
eral moneys may be expended and regulating the conditions 
under which they may be used. 

For the same reason, Congress must define and regulate the 
appropriations made to Federal departments and bureaus— 
it can do no less, in its stewardship of Federal moneys, with 
regard to funds granted to the States for any purpose. 
Recognizing the sovereignty of the States under the Consti- 
tution and their right to control and operate their own enter- 
prises reserved to them by the Constitution, the Federal gov- 
ernment can go no further in its proffer of Federal funds to 
them for any enterprise than to propose a cooperation or 
partnership with the States in their use. 

Each State is entirely free to refuse to enter into this co- 
operative agreement, and is also free to withdraw from it at 
any time, without any formalities as to previous notice. 
Should any State not be interested in developing for its citi- 
zenship the enterprise which Congress decides to stimulate, it 
should and will decline the offer of cooperation; should it be 
opposed to Federal subsidies in principle, it can likewise de- 
cline; should it object to the terms of the cooperative partner- 
ship, proposed for any particular enterprise, it can also 
decline to participate; should it find the partnership unsatis- 
factory, it may at any time discontinue it. 

Every State that ratifies the cooperative agreement, however, 
accepts it as a contract whose terms are to be observed by 
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both the Federal government and the State, as long as the 
latter chooses to continue the arrangement. 

The State still remains entirely free to carry on the same 
enterprise in any way it sees fit, as long as it does not use 
Federal moneys for its support; and to carry on the enter- 
prise with the use of Federal moneys in any way it sees fit, 
as long as it does not violate the terms of agreement in the 
expenditure of this money, which are set up in the Act and 
agreed to by the State. 

In any cooperative partnership between Nation and State 
for the use of Federal funds by the latter, the Nation as the 
nonresident partner invests money in a definite enterprise to 
be controlled and conducted by the State as the resident part- 
ner, according to the terms of the partnership defined in the 
Act. 

In this partnership, it is the duty of the National Govern-- 
ment as the nonresident partner acting through a Federal 
Board or other agency to which it has committed the respon- 
sibility, to see to it that moneys due the State for the joint 
enterprise are properly allotted and paid and that the State 
as the resident partner expends these moneys in conformity 
to the terms of the partnership agreement. 

In this partnership, it is likewise the duty of the State, as 
the resident partner acting through a State Board or other 
agency for the purpose, to see to it that the nonresident part- 
ner performs his part of the agreement, and that all Federal 
moneys, used by the State for the enterprise, are expended 
in conformity to the terms of the partnership agreement. 


Even a cursory study of the basic laws adopted since 1860, 
which make grants of money to the States for any purpose, 
will show an application in some form of all the foregoing prin- 
ciples and will show, furthermore, an increasingly definite and 
specific recognition of them in each succeeding Act. If defining 
the purposes and conditions under which Federal moneys may 
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be used by the State for a specific enterprise constitutes ‘an 
undue influence” or “interference” with a State in the conduct of 
its affairs, then it would seem as if Congress had definitely com- 
mitted itself to a policy which makes such influence or interfer- 
ence unavoidable. Certain it is that any attempt to modify the 
Vocational Education Act, or any other existing basic Act, ap- 
propriating money for State enterprises, would receive little con- 
sideration from Congress, which removed the regulations defining 


the purpose for which the money is to be used and the con- | 


ditions under which it may be used. 
The N. E. A. bill—There is now pending before Congress, how- 


ever, 2 measure commonly known as N. E. A. bill which provides | 
grants of money to the States for use in a new field of Federal | 


aid, that of general education, but which at the same time permits 
the States to use the Federal money with little or no regulation 
or restriction. One hundred million dollars is to be distributed 
among the States every year for use by their common school 
systems for such enterprises as removing illiteracy, health edu- 
cation, and the salaries of teachers. No terms are defined ahd 
no minimum standards established in the law, unless, perhaps, 
it be that no school is to be eligible for this Federal money which 
fails to hold at least a six months session. Nor are State Boards 
of Education required to submit for the approval of the Secretary 
of Education their plans for the expenditure of the Funds allotted 
to them. As its sponsors frankly admit, “the Bill provides a 
large Federal fund for the benefit of the regular schools but 
leaves the States almost entirely free to expend them in any way 
they see fit.” In short, the bill makes the largest annual grant 
to the States that has ever been proposed, while at the same 
time it sets up less safeguards over the Federal funds than the 
Morrill Act of 1861. The bill is, therefore, in essence, a pro- 
posal to extend Federal subsidies to new fields, but to return to 


the policies governing their use by the States, which were prac- | 


ticed before the Civil War. 
Many educators who are earnestly supporting this bill are just 
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as earnestly opposed to the Vocational Education Act because of 
the regulations in it which give the National Government “a 
dominance actual or theoretical ever the educational affairs of 
the States.” They want Federal money for general education, 
but as they themselves say, ‘“‘We want it without strings.” The 
writers believe as earnestly as they do in the need and wisdom 
of Federal aid for purposes of general education, and we believe 
it for the same reasons that lie back of Federal grants to voca- 
tional education. We believe, however, that Federal moneys 
for any purpose, educational or otherwise, should be appropri- 
ated for definite and specific purposes, rather than for general 
and indefinite purposes; that this purpose should be clearly de- 
fined in the Act; that the minimum standards, necessary to pre- 
vent the waste of Federal moneys in backward States, should be 
established in connection with the grant; and that all the vital 
conditions of cooperation between the Nation and the State 
should be specifically set forth in the Act. All these principles 
have not only been developed in our own National Economy, 
but, as Sidney and Beatrice Webb point out in their brochure on 
“Grants in Aid,’ England has adopted them as the result of 
three hundred years of experience with grants in aid from the 
Central to Local Governments. 

The proposal to turn over Federal funds to the States virtually 
without restrictions is, in essence, a renewal of the contention 
before the Civil War that such funds, in a sense at least, belong 
to the States as of right. As a result of this contention, Con- 
gress did at one time distribute a surplus in the Federal Treasury 
among the States as a loan which they have never returned, or 
offered to return. The only ground on which this contention 
could be renewed is a very evident one: The National Govern- 
ment through its adoption of the Income Tax and the Inheritance 
Tax has indirectly deprived more of the States of these potent 
devices for raising the revenue sorely needed for public purposes, 
particularly for education. Some States now find it impossible 
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to adopt any State Income Tax or Inheritance Tax whatever, 
and others to secure any adequate ones. It is argued, therefore, 
that the Federal government should return to the States in some 
form at least a reasonable portion of the funds raised by these 
Federal taxes of which it has deprived the States. Admittedly 
there is considerable justice and force in this argument. Why 
not pitch the case for the N. E. A. bill on this argument and 
boldly insist upon this re1mbursement of the States by the Na- 
tional Government through a substantial grant to general edu- 
cation entirely without restrictions? It would relieve many of 
the friends of Federal aid for the common schools from the 
embarrassment of supporting a bill which ostensibly defines but 
does not define; standardizes but does not standardize; and 
regulates but does not regulate! 

Real vs. imaginary interference—In what way does the Vo- 
cational Education Act interfere with the States? It will be 
admitted at once that they are not coerced and cannot be 
coerced into accepting any partnership for the use of Federal 
moneys on a State enterprise. As sovereign States under the 
Constitution, they are entirely free to accept, reject or rescind 
the proposed agreement to cooperate. Taking the States as a 
whole they have already exercised all three of these privileges, 
as free contracting agencies. While no one contends that the 
States have been directly coerced into accepting the Vocational 
Education Act, objectors intimate that they have been indirectly 
influenced or forced to comply. This is the implied reasoning: 
Knowing or fearing that other States will accept the offer or 
cooperation in the use of Federal moneys, a State hastens to ac- 
cept also lest it fail to have the same rights and benefits from 
Federal funds. In short, recognizing that some of these moneys 
have been contributed in the form of material taxes by its own 
citizens, every State is determined at all hazards to get as much 
of these moneys back as it can even though they are used for an 
enterprise which the State does not need or want; must be ex- 
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pended under regulations which the State disapproves; and 
requires in addition the expenditure of State and local funds far 
in excess of the Federal subsidy. This argument insults the in- 
telligence of the States. Any State to whom the statements just 
made would apply is sadly in need of a guardian. Ergo, the 
guardian appears and proposes to protect it against the tempta- 
tion of Federal aid and the disastrous results of Federal inter- 
ference by repealing or modifying the Act. Would it not be just 
as efficacious to let such a State learn by sad experience the 
grave mistake it had made? When realized, the door is always 
open to withdraw from the spider web of Federal domination! 
It requires only the repeal by a State legislature of the law 
accepting the Federal Act and nothing more. 

There is only one other way by which the Federal Government 
could “interfere” with the States and that would be through the 
unwarranted or unwise acts of its agent, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, which is charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act. That Board has had a much more difficult task 
to perform than any other Board or agency responsible for a 
Federal subsidy to the States. Entirely aside from the inherent 
diversity and complexity and difficulty of the many problems in- 
volved in vocational education itself, the Federal Board faced 
from the outset two very delicate and critical administrative 
situations: One of these is the fact that the Federal funds 
allotted to the State must be expended by local public school 
systems. The other was that both State and local communities 
are and should be jealous of interference by the National Gov- 
ernment with the conduct of these schools. The success of the 
Federal cooperation with the States depends on the way in which 
the Act and the Board met these two situations. No better state- 
ment of the principles and policies which have been established 
and unfailingly observed by the Federal Board under the Act 
can be made than that found in its Annual Report for 1918: 

“The relationship of the Federal Government to the States, 
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as provided in the vocational education act, differs in a number of 
particulars from the relationship provided in the Morrill Act, 
the Nelson Act, the Hatch Act, and the Smith-Lever Act. In 
these four latter acts provision is made for the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal with a single institution in each State, with a few 
exceptions where two institutions were to be dealt with. It was 
necessary, therefore, in most States to deal with a single board of 
control for one institution and to expend the money in the affairs 
of one institution only. 

“The vocational education act, appropriatmg money for the 
support of vocational education of secondary grade in agriculture, 
home economics, and industry, must needs deal with many insti- 
tutions of many different kinds located in many different places— 
teacher-training institutions, institutions training adults in eve- 
ning school, part time schools, day schools, schools located in rural 
communities, and institutions located in crowded cities. It was 
not possible for the Federal Government to deal with each one of 
these institutions directly, both because of the difficulty of the 
problem and because, traditionally, the elementary and secon- 
dary schools of the State are operated by the State itself. Any 
attempt on the part of the Federal Government to deal with 
them would be an interference with the autonomy of the State 
in the management of its own affairs. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to establish, through the vocational education act, one State 
board of control for the administration of the Federal funds 
within each commonwealth. 

“The establishment of a State board of control as a trustee of 
Federal moneys by the vocational education act makes it neces- 
sary that all schools, institutions, and classes within the State 
using the Federal money should deal not with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education but with the State board charged with 
the duty and responsibility of expending these Federal funds in 
conformity with the act and a plan submitted by the State board 
and approved by the Federal Board. 


V 
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“Under the plan of administration set up by the act the Fed- 
eral Board has no dealings directly with any institution inside the 
State. It does not say that a scheme of teacher training shall be 
carried on by this, that, or the other school; it cannot say this, 
but it does pass upon the scheme for teacher training proposed 
by the State covering all such things as entrance requirements, 
length of course, content of course, method of instruction, and 
graduation requirements. It does pass upon the plan of voca- 
tional education proposed for the schools of a State, including 
plant and equipment, minimum for maintenance, course of study, 
and qualifications of teachers. When this plan has been approved 
it becomes the duty and responsibility of a State to select some 
institution or institutions inside the State to give the teacher 
training in conformity with the plan. It-also becomes the duty 
and responsibility of the State board for vocational education to 
pass upon the question of whether or not ‘certain schools have 
met the requirements of the act and the standards set up in the 
plan, and it is the duty of the Federal Board to see that the 
State board does carry out its plan of teacher training properly 
in the institution which has been selected and to see that the 
institution approved by the State board is in conformance with 
the plan proposed by the State. 

“The Federal Board must inspect the work of classes, schools, 
and institutions, but not as schools, classes, or institutions. It 
inspects the work as the work of the State board being carried 
on by such classes, schools, or institutions. Should the State 
board fail to do this it becomes the duty of the Federal Board 
to withhold the allotments of Federal money for the ensuing fiscal 
year. The State board, therefore, takes the responsibility upon 
its shoulders of not only selecting and approving the schools in 
which the work is to be carried on but of seeing that these schools 
do carry on properly the work which they have undertaken to 
do with the expectation of receiving reimbursement from Federal 
funds. 
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“The Federal Board, therefore, is not concerned with contro- 
versies within a State as to what institutions or schools are 
chosen by the State board for carrying on the work. This matter 
rests entirely in the hands of the State board. The Federal Board 
is concerned only with the question of whether or not the State 
board is subletting the contract of vocational education and train- 
ing vocational teachers as the work done according to the plan 
which it proposed and which the Federal Board approved. 

“At the same time it is the duty of both the State and the 
Federal Boards to see that the Federal moneys are used in the 
most effective way possible and for the purposes set forth in the 
act.” 

A layman’s explanation—This is a simple layman’s explana- 
tion of the foregoing scheme of administration: “The Federal 
Board is the agent of a nonresident partner who allots moneys to 
a State Board as agent for the resident partner to be expended 
by him for a piece of work called vocational training. This 
work is done by the resident partner according to a general plan 
proposed by him and approved by the nonresident partner. This 
work must be done through local schools and is therefore sublet 
to local communities as sub-contractors. The Federal Board has 
relations only with the State Board and not with these local 
contractors. Its duty is to see that the State Board carries out 
the General Plan for doing the work. Local contractors have 
relations only with the State Board. Its duty is to see that they 
do the work effectively according to the Plan. Federal moneys 
flow to the resident partner as long as he lives up to his agree- 
ment as embodied in the Plan. Local communities are reim- 
bursed by the resident partner as long as they carry on the work 
in a satisfactory way according to the Plan. Like the State 
itself, any local community is entirely free to establish, maintain 
or discontinue approved schools. Wherein lies the interference 
of the Federal Government with States and their public school 
systems? 
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“No demand has developed in the States for a change of the 
board’s administrative interpretations of the act. The explana- 
tion of this general acceptance by the States of the board’s ruling 
is very simple. No rulings by the board have been at any time 
arbitrarily imposed upon the States. As formulated in the origi- 
nal statement and as subsequently developed and modified, the 
administrative policies of the board represent specific provisions 
of the vocational education act, and since this act has been offi- 
cially accepted by all of the States, and has been thereby in effect 
made a part of the State laws, the policies defined in the act have 
been legally established in the States independently of Federal 
Board rulings. 

“In the interpretation of these provisions the States them- 
selves have participated freely, so that in.a very real sense it is 
true that the administrative policies of the Federal board are in 
fact the administrative policies and interpretations of the State 
boards and their administrative staffs acting in cooperation with 
one another and with the Federal board under the vocational 
education act. With careful regard for the limits prescribed by 
Congress, the effort of the Federal board has been to set up such 
administrative policies as were most acceptable and advantageous 
to the States, and such as they themselves have favored and 
proposed. 

“This policy of cooperating with the States in the formulation 
of its administration rulings under the act is perhaps the most 
fundamental policy set up by the board for its own guidance and 
procedure. With respect to those discretionary powers specifi- 
cally reserved to it under the act, the board has consistently 
refused to dictate arbitrarily to the States. In every detail of its 
rulings it has, on the contrary, proceeded in full and open co- 
operation with State administrative agencies, giving considera- 
tion singly to what was conceived to be in the best interests of 
the States themselves. At the same time, in so far as it has been 
able to do so, the board has contributed elements of guidance and 
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leadership by promoting the development of our national pro- 
gram for public-school vocational education consistently with 
the accepted principles of education in a democracy, which re- 
quire that such education shall be adapted to develop voca- 
tional efficiency as one important factor in good citizenship.” 


The Need for a Representative Administrative Board 


The Vocational Education Act will never be declared uncon- 
stitutional and its repeal is almost as improbable. Far more im- 
minent and critical from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
movement is the question as to whether a representative Federal 
Board is to be continued for its administration or the Board is to 
be abolished and its duties and responsibilities performed by 
some subordinate officer in a newly created Department of the 
Government. This is proposed in the N. E. A. bill providing for 
a new Department under a Secretary of Education into which 
all government subsidies and services for education of every 
kind are to be merged. It is also provided in another bill which 
has been proposed by the Efficiency and Economy Commission 
and which creates a new Department of Welfare and Education 
under a Secretary. In this department are to be placed all 
Government subsidies and services of every kind for social wel- 
fare, including education. It may be that before this book is in 
print some definite decision will be made by Congress concerning 
these bills and the many questions they involve. Nevertheless, 
no consideration of Federal legislation for vocational education 
would be complete which failed to consider on its merits the kind 
of administrative authority which will at the present time secure 
the most effective results from that legislation. 

When Congress adopted the Vocational Education Act, it might 
have placed its administration in the hands of any one of a num- 
ber of government agencies already in existence: the Bureau of 
Education, because the Act dealt with education; the Department 
of Agriculture, because it included agricultural training; the De- 
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partment of Labor, because it provided for the training of in- 
dustrial workers; the Department of Commerce, because it con- 
cerned employers as well as Unions. Instead, the Act created a 
new and special Board composed of the Secretaries of each of 
these great Departments of our Government, the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and three lay members representing agri- 
culture, labor and employers respectively. Since the Secretaries 
of these Departments are always appointed from the special occu- 
pational groups which each Department is designed more par- 
ticularly to serve, the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
always consists of two representatives of agriculture, two of 
employers, two of labor and the Commissioner of Education who 
is always an educator. This Board appoints a Director who car- 
ries out its policies and rulings. 

The reasons which led Congress to create an independent and 
representative Board for the administration of the Act and which 
still make it necessary for this kind of a Board to be continued 
are set forth in a statement made by J. C. Wright before the 
Committee on Education, House of Representatives, Sixty- 
Eighth Congress, First Session, when the Hearings were held on 
the N. E. A. bill (H.R.3923) (see Bibliography at the close of 
this chapter). The following brief summary of that statement 
must suffice here to cover the case for the retention of the inde- 
pendent representative Board—a policy to which the writers 
most strongly subscribe. 

When the Vocational Education Act was under consideration 
by Congress, all the plans proposed including that of the Com- 
mission on National Aid to Vocational Education were based on 
the two fundamental ideas of an independent board and one that 
would be representative of the parties in interest. To this policy, 
Congress subscribed unanimously when it adopted the Act in both 
houses without a dissenting vote and to it the President gave his 
hearty approval by immediately approving the measure. This 
conviction that a representative board was needed is justified by 
all such facts as the following: 
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. The necessity for having a representative board to adminis- 
ter vocational education results from fundamental differences 
between vocational education and general education which 
are pointed out in the full statement given in the Appendix. 
(They have also been fully discussed throughout this book). 
. In general education, the questions which may arise are pri- 
marily concerned with administration from the _ stand- 
point of the efficiency of the work, or with the degree to 
which different groups have secured for themselves special 
advantages. 

. On the other hand, in the administration and development of 
vocational education, many situations must of necessity arise 
where conflicting group interests are involved and where it 
is highly important that wise policies be formulated, that 
wise decisions be made and that the program be developed 
so that all groups whose interests frequently conflict may 
have adequate opportunity for representation on the board of 
administration. 

. Even for the administration of general education within the 
States, the U. S. Bureau of Education has strongly recom- 
mended the representative board. . 

. This policy has been very generally accepted and followed 
in the organization of State and local programs through the 
provision for representative State and local boards of educa- 
tion or through advisory councils. 

. Vocational education is so new that it is almost in the chrys- 
alis stage, but already it has become evident that for it dif- 
ferent procedures and different methods must be followed 
and different objectives set up from those which have been 
developed in the promotion of general education. 

. The time may come when vocational education will have 
reached the stage which general education has now attained 
and when the regular professional educators will be equally 
competent to work efficiently in both fields, but this time 
has not arrived. 
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To abolish the Federal Board which represents the various 
interests involved would result in placing the highest control 
of the work in the hands of those experienced in the general 
educative field only and would deprive those responsible for 
the administration of the work, of the advice and experience 
gained through contact with representatives of the interests 
they were trying to serve. 

In view of the rapid development of vocational education 
and the many difficulties, problems and opportunities it 
faces, it would seem that the work of the Federal Board 
should be strengthened rather than subjected to the possi- 
bility of being submerged within a department or other bu- 
reau concerned primarily with the complex, widespread, 
numerous problems of general education. 

It is likewise possible under such conditions that the admin- 
istration would be controlled by an individual or group of 
individuals not in full sympathy with the kind of vocational 
education recommended by cmployers, labor and agricul- 
tural interests and the general -public. 

The conflicting interests involved in vocational education of 
different economic groups require for their adjustment a 
Bond in which labor, capital and agriculture are represented. 
Because a most efficient and effective cooperation is re- 
quired between vocational and general education, the Com- 
missioner of Education was also placed in the Federal Board. 
Quite aside from the question of the formulation and carry- 
ing out of policies which deal fairly with all conflicting in- 
terests, the inclusion in the controlling authority of individu- 
als who, through successful experience, are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with occupational demands and who can act in an 
advisory capacity, is highly necessary for the effective de- 
velopment and promotion of vocational education. 

Under the present organization of the Vocational Education 
Act, the great economic groups of the country have, through 
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their representatives, a direct access to the source of control 
so far as the expenditure of Federal funds is concerned. 

15. Obviously, the possibility of dealing wisely, fairly, and in- 
telligently with situations which involve conflicting interests, 
or the possibility of direct access to a representative or the 
utilization of these representatives in an advisory capacity, 
would all be lost were the principle of a representative Board 
to be abandoned and the administration, promotion and de- 
velopment of vocational education absorbed in a department. 


The conviction of Congress and the President that an inde- 
pendent Board was best for the administration of Federal aid 
to vocational education is justified by these facts and considera- 
tions: 


1. The establishment of this Board followed the procedure 
usually followed by Congress. in inaugurating new or ex- 
perimental programs such as those placed in charge of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Reserve 
Board, the United States Shipping Board, the Panama Canal 
Commission, the United States Trade Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Civil Service Commission, and 
many other independent establishments. 

2. In all of these cases, it was recognized that the situation 
was new; that quick action, great flexibility and special re- 
search would be required; and that the concentrated and in- 
dividual attention of those responsible would have to be 
given to the task if it were to be successfully performed. 

3. As this condition still exists in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, there would seem to be no more reason for the proposal 
to abolish the Federal Board at this time than to propose the 
abolishment of any other independent establishment or com- 
mission dealing with similar situations. 

4. This is true, unless the whole theory upon which such Com- 
missions and Boards have been established in the past is to 
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be repudiated, and there is to be brought about a funda- 
mental and radical change in Government policy. 

As organized, the Federal Board presents a most complete 
opportunity for cooperation with four agencies of the Govern- 
ment concerned with problems closely related to vocational 
education and for team play in research work and the dis- 
semination of its results. 

Vocational education is still in the pioneer and experimental 
stage. Neither in its methods, nor in its content, nor in its 
organization, nor in its fields for research is it yet standard- 
ized. | 

Its field covers practically all the people of the United States 
and its problem is to meet all their diversified needs for 
vocational training and to meet these needs in such a way 
that they can avail themselves most easily and completely 
of the service, and to serve all groups according to their 
needs without discrimination. 

It will be many years before these problems can be worked 
out so that in organization, administrative and research, 
methods can be standardized. 

Until the time comes, it is difficult to see how the work could 
be effectively carried on were its administration embedded as 
a relatively small unit in a large organization dealing with 
many and multifarious responsibilities. 

Finally, the progress of Federally aided vocational education 
throughout the country evidences the success of the work 
which the Board has done in its administration of the Voca- 
tional Education Act. 


The Future Relation of the National Government to Vocational 


Education in the States 


The largest purpose of National grants for vocational education 
has already been served in stimulating the States to undertake 
the work. It is not likely that the Federal subsidy will be with- 
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drawn, but there is every probability that it will not be increased ~ 


during the next decade, unless it be for home economics training ~ 
—a probability previously discussed in this chapter. 

The war has left us with a huge National debt to discharge. 
Our tax burden for this purpose and for the maintenance of exist- 
ing Federal activities on their present basis, tends to keep Federal 
appropriations to the States for any purpose at present levels. 
The pressure for Government aid for other and new enterprises, 
such as health and education, will doubtless result in new ex- 
penditures in these directions, rather than in former ones. 

A reaction from the expansion of Federal activities into new 
fields, during the war, has brought a pronounced tendency in 
many quarters to oppose the use of Federal moneys for State 
enterprises of any kind, however worthy. This situation has 
raised in more vigorous fashion the opposition of many interests 
in the more prosperous States against the whole idea of National 
grants, because they are made from funds contributed largely by 
such States, but are distributed to less prosperous States for 
enterprises which would be much cheaper for the former to main- 
tain without Federal subsidy. 

It is questionable whether any additional Federal grant is 
needed for stimulating the States to undertake vocational train- 
ing of secondary grade in agriculture and industry. The time 
may come when the need for the same National stimulus for 
commercial education will be recognized and met. The States 
are already on their way with vocational training faster than we 
have necessary experience or knowledge successfully to conduct it. 

Bearing out the history of all Government grants to Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical colleges, the impetus of the Federal sup- 
port has already brought, in many of the States, a combined State 
and local expenditure for the maintenance of vocational schools, 
so much in excess of the sum received for their support from the 
Federal Treasury that, instead of a Federal dollar being used to 
match a State and local dollar, it is being used to match two or 
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three or even five such dollars. Instead of the Government aid 
being available “on a fifty-fifty basis,” it is used, or soon will be, 
on a forty-sixty, thirty-seventy, twenty-eighty, ten-ninety basis. 
As the largest purpose of the Federal grant is to induce the States 
to undertake needed work on a large scale, it may safely be said 
that the National subsidy is in general accomplishing its purpose. 
As has already been pointed out in this chapter, however, there 
is immediate need for an amendment to the Vocational Education 
Act which will provide a separate appropriation, the amount 
asked for being $1,000,000 annually for training in home eco- 
nomics subjects under regulations specially adapted to this work 
and for an increase in the appropriation for the administrative 
work of the Federal Board which will enable it better to discharge 
its responsibility for the National leadership of vocational edu- 
cation. 

Federal and State cooperation in vocational training has during 
the past seven years passed through two distinct stages and is 
now entering a third. The first was what might be called the 
period of organization during which the Federal board and the 
State boards were establishing the machinery for discharging their 
joint responsibility, interpreting the standards and requirements 
for the work to be done and defining their administrative rela- 
tionships and policies in dealing with each other. The second 
was the period of promoting favorable action by local communi- 
ties and of establishing approved schools and classes. The third 
upon which we are now entering is the period for the constructive 
development and improvement of State and local systems of 
vocational training. 

While all the duties and functions necessary to the administra- 
tion of the Act and cooperation in their joint responsibility must 
still be performed by the Federal board and by State boards, the 
emphasis has now shifted from the details of administrative 
machinery and procedure to the intelligent study and more scien- 
tific handling of the many and difficult problems confronting the 
two agencies in their mutual task. 
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QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Study the history of National Grants to the States before the Civil 
War, all of which were made for more or less indefinite purposes and 
virtually without any restrictions on the States to safeguard the use of 
Federal moneys for the real purpose intended. What became of these 
funds? What social results did they accomplish? Would you favor 
a repetition of that experience? 


. Would you favor the allotment of Federal funds to the States for any 
kind of road the State authorities wanted to build, or do you believe 
that the National government should, in its cooperation with the 
States, require that such roads conform to such minimum specifica- 
tions as will prevent the waste of Federal moneys. Why? If this is a 
sound policy for roads, why is it not sound also for vocational educa- 
tion? For general education? For agricultural extension work? For 
the administration of National funds under the Maternity Act? 


. Why not leave the States entirely free in their use of Federal funds, 
so that some may, if they will, build permanent roads while others 
build temporary ones? Apply your reasoning about this to the Voca- 
tional Education Act. The Vocational Re-education Act. The Agri- 
cultural Extension Act. The Maternity Act. The N. E. A. Bill. 


. Since under the Good Roads Act, any State may build any kind of 
road it wishes with its own money, and build as many of them and as 
often as it desires, in which way does the requirement that the roads 
on which a State uses Federal money must conform to minimum speci- 
fications approved by the U. S. Department of Agriculture constitute 
an interference with the autonomy of the State in the control of its 
own highways? Apply your reasoning to the contention of some edu- 
cators that the Vocational Education Act is unjust or pernicious or 
unconstitutional because the Federal moneys cannot be used for Amer- 
icanization work? For manual training? For school gardening? For 
technical high school instruction? For junior high schools? For the 
preparatory training of novices in occupations through the evening 
school? 


. A lives in Washington and B in any State Capital. They are mutually 
interested in getting some work done in the State. A proposes to B 
that the former contribute a certain part of the moneys necessary to 
get it done. A also submits certain minimum general specifications 
describing how it must be done if his money is to be used for the enter- 
prise. When B accepts the proposal, A sends him annually the amount 
agreed upon as long as the work continues and B carries out his agree- 
ment. Is this an interference in any way with B? Apply the same 
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reasoning to cooperation between Federal and State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education in the use of Federal funds. 


. The work is to be done, however, all over B’s state through local con- 


tractors as agencies. B proposes to them that they carry out the 
enterprise using as a large part of its cost, the funds supplied by A 
supplemented by those furnished by B. These funds are to be avail- 
able as long as these local agencies or contractors C, D, E, F and the 
rest perform the work according to the plans and specifications upon 
which A and B have agreed as the basis of their cooperative effort. 
These local contractors accept the proposal. Does this arrangement 
constitute an interference by A with these contractors? Does it con- 
stitute one by B with them? Apply the same reasoning to the rela- 
tions between State Boards for Vocational Education and local com- 
munities to the relations between the Federal Board and the same 
local communities. 


. Collect all the illustrations you can in your State of real interference 


by the Federal Board with the conduct of Federally aided vocational 
schools and classes. 


. What are the minimum standards in your State for the qualifications of 


teachers of Federally aided agricultural education? Home economics 
education? Industrial and trade education? Do you regard these as 
being efficient in minimum requirements? Were they imposed by the 
Federal Board or proposed by your State Board? 


. Make an analysis of the plan and specifications in your State for 


Federally aided industrial and trade schools. For home economic 
schools and classes. For agricultural schools and classes. Would you 
change these? If so, in what way? 


Set up the argument in support of Federal Aid to the States for pur- 
poses of general education in terms of these considerations: 


a. The inequality in the wealth and taxing resources among the 
various States. 

b. The mobility of our population. 

c. The encroachment of the taxing policies of the National Govern- 
ment upon the taxing resources of the states. 

d. The removal of illiteracy as a measure of national defense. 

e. The need for a more intelligent citizenship in times of peace. 

f. The vital interest of the National Government in the state of 
education among its people. 

g. The need for minimum standards in knowledge and intelligence 
among all the peoples of a self-determining democracy. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF LESS 
THAN COLLEGE GRADE 


As has already been pointed out in previous chapters, voca- 
tional education must, and, as a matter of fact, always does go 
on in some way. Organized vocational education is merely a 
social efficiency device to secure more effective training at less 
cost. : 
Vocational education, however conducted, requires teachers. 
A teacher is any one who assists a learner to acquire knowledge, 
skill and occupational intelligence. To put it in another way, a 
teacher is any one having instructional responsibilities. The fact 
that very frequently, as in the case of many foremen, workers, 
and even parents, the teacher is entirely unconscious of the fact 
that he has teaching responsibilities and is discharging them, does 
not alter the situation. 

To the degree to which the teacher recognizes his teaching re- 
sponsibilities, and is equipped to discharge them as efficiently as 
' possible, vocational education, like any other form of education, 
is carried on with less wastage, less cost and less attempt to 
deal with unsuitable learners. Hence teaching is the most im- 
portant element in securing the social results derived from effi- 
cient vocational education. Since these results have been fully 
discussed in other chapters they need not be repeated here. 

Like any other occupation, teaching is, as one may prefer to 
call. it, a profession, a trade or a “job.” ‘Training for teaching is 
vocational education just as much as training for medicine or 
boiler making. There exists a body of technical knowledge, of 


auxiliary information, and of what may be called the “tools” of 
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teaching; and there is the need for the intelligent application of 
this teaching equipment in actual practice. Like any other 
form of vocational education, a command of this equipment can 
be secured by pick up methods or through some form of organ- 
ized training. In either case, to be of social value, there must 
be developed a doing or teaching ability and not merely infor- 
mation about how to teach or an appreciation of teaching or 
teaching methods. The socially valuable teacher must be able 
to teach, and teach efficiently. It is the sociological function of 
teacher training courses to promote desirable social ends—in 
this case, efficient vocational education—by providing such teach- 
ers. The degree to which any given training scheme can do this 
is the measure of its social value to the country. 

It has seemed desirable, therefore, to include in this book 
this chapter on teacher training, confining it to training for 
service in vocational schools of less than college grade. As a 
matter of fact, however, so far as vocational education goes, these 
are the only vocational schools for which any organized training 
of teachers has been provided, at least, to any great extent. 

The job to be done—Under the conditions described in the last 
paragraph, the success of vocational education evidently depends 
upon the possibility of providing instructors who, while they have 
a command of the special occupational content that they are to 
teach, are also trained in the special pedagogy and teaching tech- . 
nique required for this new form of educational work. This is the 
job to be done. The attempt to get it done in a satisfactory 
way has been one of the most serious educational problems that 
have arisen during the last ten years, and “‘the end is not yet.” 

Before entering farther into the question of the training of 
vocational teachers, it will enable the reader to follow the dis- 
cussion more clearly, if, at this point, we digress a little to con- 
sider the various plans for teacher training that have found 
acceptance and application. In general, all these plans may be 
referred to one of three types, each of which has found more or 
less application. 
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The three plans—If we designate occupational content by “C,” 
teaching equipment or “technique” by ‘“T” and teaching effi- 
ciency by “E” we can represent the relations of these three vari- 
ables by a sort of a formula as follows: 


EocC.T 
or 
Eo C:T 
or 


EoCtXxT 


Teaching efficiency depends upon the degree to which the in- 
structor has a command of occupational content and of teaching 
technique. In proportion as his command of content is deficient, 
he fails because he does not know what to teach. In proportion 
as his teaching technique is poor, he fails because his learners 
either do not get that content or only get it with great difficulty 
and unnecessary expenditure of energy and time. The facts 
expressed in the preceding formula have gradually come to be 
recognized, at least in theory. As a result, in the attempt to 
apply them in practice, there have developed the typical plans 
described in the following paragraphs, which may for conveni- 
ence be designated as plans A, B and ©. 

The first plan, Plan A. According to this plan, the teacher 
training agency undertakes to start with prospective teachers 
having neither “C” nor “T” and to give them both during the 
training period. An example of this occurs when an institution 
admits students who have had no experience in the trade of the 
machinist, and, in its class rooms and shops, gives training in that 
trade during the period of attendance. This is assumed to take 
care of “C.” During the training course “T”’ is also given. The- 
oretically, at least, an individual comes in with zero efficiency as 
a teacher and comes out with a degree of efficiency, “E,”’ assumed 
to be adequate for the needs of the teaching job. 

Evidently, this plan will work only where the prospective 
teachers can attend instruction for a relatively long period since 
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the work must be given in residence courses. This is, and has 
been, the common plan for the training of manual training teach- 
ers in teacher training institutions. It will be evident that this 
plan must meet the cost of giving both “C” and “T.” This is 
avoided in both the two plans yet to be described. 

The second plan, Plan B. According to this plan, a group of 
prospective vocational teachers is secured made up of individuals 
who have already gained in some way training in the technique 
of teaching, but who do not possess the special occupational con- 
tent of knowledge, skill and experience. From the standpoint 
of the job that they are to be trained to do, they know how to 
teach, but do not know what to teach. Teacher training, under 
these conditions, means giving them trade or occupational train- 
ing so that they will possess the “what to teach.” Re- 
verting to the “formula,” the purpose of the training course is 
to add “C” to a group already possessing “T” in order to 
secure “KH.” 

Examples of the use of this plans are seen when grade teachers 
are transferred to positions in continuation schools and are given 
a special course in the special requirements of this new work. 
A certain hosiery mill used this plan to secure instructors by 
hiring a number of good teachers from the public schools and 
training them in the mill until they became expert machine 
operators. In this way, they learned the working conditions, 
and, what is more important, learned also to adapt themselves to 
these conditions so that they secured the “C” that went with 
the teaching job. We find the same thing illustrated when a high 
school instructor is assigned a subject with which he has no 
familiarity. On account of the demands of the schedule, for 
example, the teacher of science is asked to take a class in English, 
or in elementary French. In this case, however, he must secure 
his “C” by the pick up method. 

Under this plan, however it may be worked out in practice, 
it will be noted that the cost of the training is only that of giving 
the occupational content. In some way, by virtue of previous 
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training at his own expense, or at the expense of somebody else, 
or by pick up methods, the prospective vocational teacher has, 
according to the theory of the plan, secured teaching ability. The 
teacher training course is under no expense as to this part of his 
equipment. The cost is exclusively that of giving him the voca- 
tional training necessary to make him occupationally competent. 
Hence it is less expensive than plan A. 

The third plan, Plan C. According to this plan, the training 
course is given only to a group whose members have already se- 
cured adequate occupational experience. The course gives train- 
ing in teaching technique only. In terms of the formula, people 
having “C” are given “T.” 

This plan has been used to a considerable extent in training 
trade and industrial instructors. The work has usually been 
carried on in evening classes so that the members of the class can 
continue to follow their regular occupations during the day. It 
has also been used to some extent in summer school courses and 
in all day meetings conducted for short periods of from one to 
several weeks. The training has frequently been given in short 
units drawn from the entire program, as described later in this 
chapter. In some cases, the work has been carried on through 
extension courses given by teacher training institutions, but more 
frequently through work conducted in various centers directly 
by State departments of vocational education. Evidently, the 
cost here is only that of giving ““T.” ‘“C” has been in some way 
secured at no cost to the teacher training agency. 

Characteristics of the different plans—For the convenience of 
the reader the more important characteristics of these three plans 
are given in the following table. 

Efficiency factors in teacher training—Before taking up any 
discussion of these different plans, attention should be drawn to 
certain factors that affect the efficiency of any teacher training 
course. Among the most important of these are the following: 

Proper selection. The group of prospective teachers must not 
only be possessed of the right natural qualifications, but they 
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must look forward to teaching. No matter how good a training 
course may be, if its product is individuals who either cannot 
successfully hold a teaching job, or who do not even become 
teachers, the course has failed in the service for which it was 
established. 

Accessibility. Granting that a training course has established 
methods of selection that give a proper group, the course must be 
made accessible to that group, or it fails to function. 

Cost. All other things being equal, the course that efficiently 
produces competent teachers at the least cost is the most effi- 
cient. 

Adequate scope of training. The position of vocational teacher 
in any given field, or even in any given type of school, makes cer- 
tain definite demands upon him. Some of these demands are 
immediate. Others are more deferred. All are demands, how- 
ever, which the teacher must be able to meet if he is to be a suc- 
cess, and some of them, more particularly, in order that he may 
be able to hold his job. Any training plan is efficient in propor- 
tion as it turns out teachers trained to meet all the demands of 
the work, not some of them only. 

Thorough training. Quite aside from the scope of the training 
just discussed, the work must be carried to a stage of doing ability 
sufficient to enable the instructor to make at least a reasonably 
fair showing on performance tests in teaching. If it fails to do 
this it is inefficient. Bearing these points in mind, we can now 
take up the relative advantages and disadvantages of these three 
different plans as measured against these efficiency factors. 

The residential teacher training course (Plan A)—The essen- 
tial characteristics of the various teacher training courses that 
come under the plan A classification are: the long term of in- 
struction; and the practical necessity that the prospective teacher 
should live at, or close to, the training institution. They are, and 
must be, to all intents and purposes, residential courses. 

These conditions automatically cut out from the possibility of 
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taking advantage of these courses those individuals, no matter how 
well equipped by nature or how desirous of becoming teachers, 
who cannot support themselves or be supported while in training. 
With rare exceptions, this means that occupationally competent 
people cannot take advantage of the course, if they are dependent 
upon the practice of their occupation for a livelihood. This is, 
perhaps, especially true of the competent mechanic, but it applies 
in general to all cases in all fields. As a result, the group who is 
able to take advantage of the course is composed almost entirely 
of young people of the type usually attending collegiate insti- 
tutions. By very virtue of their youth they must be either wholly 
without occupational experience, or at the best, be without ade- 
quate experience. In fact, this plan is deliberately designed to 
meet the needs of such a group, since the ordinary academic ad- 
mission conditions apply, and the course aims to give both “C” 
ane SL 

That this plan has certain alleged advantages is undeniable. 
Assuming that the subject matter is of the right character, a 
point discussed later in this chapter, the plan offers the following 
points in its favor. 

First. It deals with a group selected on the basis of ability to 
meet scholastic tests. In the view of most advocates of this plan, 
this means people of superior ability. Whether this is true, how- 
ever, will be discussed later. 

Second. The occupational training (C) being under the direct 
control of the institution, it can theoretically be given in the most 
efficient way. 

Third. The content of the occupational training (C) can, the- 
oretically, be made to conform to the most up to date practice 
and thus avoid the production of teachers who are not them- 
selves occupationally up to date. 

Fourth. This occupational training can be made complete, 
thus avoiding the production of teachers who are weak in some 
parts of the occupation that they will have to teach. 
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Fifth. It is also true that the “T” training can be absolutely 
controlled and can be made to include the latest practice in 
methods, the most recent developments in special pedagogy, and 
the most recent thinking and theories in the special occupational 
field in which the teacher must work. 

Sixth. In theory, at least, the long period of training allows 
plenty of time for observation as to the intrinsic qualifications 
of students for teaching work, and so enables a selected group 
to be placed in the teaching service. 

Over against these advantages, there are, however, certain 
disadvantages which seriously militate against the efficiency of 
the plan. Some of the more important of these are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. | 

Some disadvantages of the plan—Over against its advantages, 
many of them theoretical rather than actual, this plan embodies 
certain very vital disadvantages, which seriously interfere with 
its efficiency. Of these the following are of sufficient importance 
to warrant discussion here. 

First. The plan, as just mentioned, virtually prevents the 
‘rospective teacher being drawn from the ranks of fully com- 
petent workers in occupations and trades. Consider, for example, 
the case of a successful machinist or auto mechanic or farmer. 
Such a man will have had from five to ten years’ experience in 
the successful practice of his trade or occupation. He will be 
from twenty-five to thirty years of age. He will probably have 
acquired a family. Only in rare cases can such a man live on 
his savings or be supported by others while he attends a four, or 
even a two year, training course. For him, the plan is impossible. 
If a man of this type is the sort of individual who is required for 
an efficient teacher, in accordance with the principles set forth 
in the chapter on Efficiency Factors in Vocational Education, this 
plan will evidently not reach him and therefore will not serve to 
recruit him into the ranks of vocational teachers. 

Second. This plan tends automatically to serve young people 
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who have not had the necessary occupational experience. It is 
true that we often find in these training courses young men of 
collegiate age who have worked in “dad’s shop” or on “dad’s 
farm” while attending high school, or who, during vacations, 
work in the occupation they expect to teach. Most of the prospec- 
tive teachers in the agricultural training courses, for example, are 
boys who were brought up on a farm. Such experience, either in 
kind or degree, does not constitute adequate occupational experi- 
ence, as defined in the chapter on Efficiency Factors, nor as 
contemplated in the National Vocational Education act and in 
State acts complimentary thereto. At most, such experiences 
represent only a portion of an apprenticeship training. This par- 
tial experience must therefore be supplemented by occupational 
training given in the institution, which-is, of course, contem- 
plated in the plan. 

Third. If it is to give occupational mastery, this training, 
especially on the manipulative side (the “M” in the Richard’s 
formula) must meet at least two conditions: There must be ade- 
quate time to give sufficient repetitive experience in operating 
processes and this experience must be given in the occupational 
environment. Admittedly, efficient methods of training will, as 
they unquestionably do, reduce the time required to turn out an 
occupationally competent person as compared with the time 
needed to turn out an equally competent individual trained by the 
pick up method. Nevertheless, for most skilled occupations, at 
least, this time requirement is considerable. 

The worker who comes from a trade or other occupation to 
teach in a vocational school will have had four years of appren- 
ticeship plus, let us say, at least four years more of practice in the 
trade. This means about forty hours a week for a total of 
about four hundred weeks, or sixteen thousand hours. Most 
teacher training schools following Plan A require less than 20 
hours a week of shop work. They usually are in session for 
about thirty-five weeks per year. In four years a maximum of 
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2,800 hours of training in the occupation would be insured. This 
is about three-sixteenths of the time spent in learning a trade by a 
commercial worker. Making all possible allowance for summer 
work, for experiences gained at home and in the institutional 
shops and for the shortening of the time necessary for shop train- 
ing because of the better organization of training experiences, the 
plan certainly does not promise efficient service in turning out 
teachers who are, in fact, masters of all their respective occupa- 
tions. 

When training in the occupational environment is given in in- 
stitutional shops, it is generally admitted, by students of voca- 
tional education, that such experiences must be more or less 
pseudo and to that extent inefficient. 

We have then several doubtful points about Plan A. It is, 
to say the least, likely to turn out teachers who are inadequately 
equipped occupationally and who do not come from the ranks of 
workers. 

Realizing the truth of the facts just set forth, some attempts 
have been made to remedy the situation. Of these, the most 
interesting is the experiment in one State whereby a group of 
expert mechanics, carefully selected, on the basis of their trade 
proficiency and their personality, are being given a special two 
year training course by a State institution. During this period 
their support is secured by scholarships of two thousand dollars 
a year. The extra expense of this plan over all others amounts 
to about four thousand dollars per student, and, therefore, for 
each teacher produced. Where this expense can be met, we have 
a sample of the Plan A training course which offers great possi- 
bilities for sending out really thoroughly competent vocational 
teachers. Whether the expense will be prohibitive, or whether 
plans B or C will not be found equally efficient and less expensive, 
are points for further discussion. 

Character of the curricula—In discussing Plan A so far, no 
mention has been made regarding the character of the curriculum. 
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It has been assumed that this is functioning adequately in equip- 
ping the prospective teacher to meet the demands of the job. 
This discussion could not properly be concluded without some 
reference to this matter. 

The great majority of teacher training agencies that work under 
Plan A are either State agricultural and mechanical colleges, State 
universities, or engineering colleges. As an example of the 
type of curricula given in these institutions, the following is sub- 
mitted, taken from Bulletin No. 62, Federal Board for Vocational 


Education. 
Tasue No. 14 


Showing Typical Curricula for Teacher Training 


FIRST YEAR 
First term 
Hours per week. 
. Lab- 
Subject Record. oratory. 
Inofmanité chemistry. A040. Poi. ASA. oe Mle 3 — 
CSR ATOEL PADOTALOIY cigs veried odua'si oe eed. Andi DeLee — 2 
eG PAWNS, oly ea abl ve Sean Le Pe eee Rana eee — 3 
Bivsiieitta, Seavee es ade as ods ai ee ee es dee ee 3 — 
RRO UTNE ie hel SES as bi ne Se OFA AN Te 1 a 
FPO ae Soo PN Pee SE EERT COR yO ves SRV OCESTS ok Pact eeee 3 — 
Peaster dar Ae ak HS ere ee, eae fae pee ea ee 3 — 
PRIMER es AN < ROUT Sh wk caudex e cia kino ugk oA ona ee ee a — 16 
Wailitery masiraction: a Orv 05), Seeks 3 Vibe aerials nate eles oo 3 
Second term 
lnerpinie- chenustryy ii po yteee ee tre Aba. ge ee BE ate 3 os 
Seek) UAT OPALLIOU, <5. win ndinin Ole a tnaaidinéeiae te a oak eae ake i ae 2 
Biemertary “arawing 0. Se Saeed vee sae cated wire ea o 7 
Bbetetier Ged S45 Sv sdat tid ae ae i Ch Ap ds ae ae 3 == 
TUTTO RALIONE,” iy 6 oc 555.5 x bu eK hao <a whe ee 1 — 
Histary. of anduetrial’ education 22d). 35ei581.. aeeewtsth.% 3 — 
Sanitation and industrial hygiene............0...ecceececees 2 — 
PaCAe SOMLTUCUION  f, 500s ke est carton ers ee see enna eens _ 3 
Hlééhived sit: shopwork js icocav sc einds ees bs 0's Sh Se be alee <= 16 
SECOND YEAR 
First term 
Trazonometry » 3. i ocvel feat 6s oa keeps 14 es bd mw ewes 3 -— 
THCuate BOON ONTOS... és i050: in nie ee aesd is bceicen aia an 2 a 
Methods of industrial education.............ccccccescsccces 3 mo 
Drawing methods ss ial cbistesths «ce sleds aes eee eae 2 oo 
WLI CAPy CITIMeRTIEION |, 5 Saran dau tin a ekne cn elon Gale sea ae aa — 3 
Wlectivest in ‘ehopwork. o.02 io. SAT Ress ee eee — 24 
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Second term 


Practice: Ceacuin ee se acs ok Oh upline WIS + ceed WU eee eS — 4 
Metbods: of industrial education... ..5....cc0%cccscccnsednae 1 — 
Weports 0b ResIENed TORGIN GSS OTe hi ric ore. oer ee eens 6 — 
BOD OPER CAA LO Maiy a. tite de Melt ula ray 3d ratees ee eae ake 3 — 
PEO R EM eRRET EACTIOEE 5. 00 wad wera coe okie Seg 40 ak cars oa dee oa ah OIRO — 24 
Pe tA ey RINSETUCTIONSS Ont raeLe o nak Coctted Dink Bia — 3 


At the time it was published in the bulletin (1920) this exact 
course was being given in the engineering department of a State 
university charged with the responsibility of training teachers 
for trade and industrial schools and classes. It differs so little 
from the courses offered by the engineering departments of other 
State universities that it may be fairly regarded as typical. An 
examination of the content of this course shows several interesting 
things which are tabulated below for the convenience of the 
reader: 

| Taste No.-15 
An: Analysis of Typical Curricula for Teacher Training 


Year Content (C) Teaching Equipment (T) 
; é ; PAY CUCHORY ac ye cc Ge sale ie vhs aie 3 
First specu veri pti 16 History of industrial education... 3 
Sanitation and industrial hygiene 2 
Industrial economics ........... 2 


Methods of industrial education. 3 
Second {Electives in shopwork. 24] Drawing methods .............. 2 
(Both terms) Practice teaching ............... 4 

Methods of industrial education. 1 

Shop orranization +. ii. Meee 3 


The remainder of the subjects are those commonly given by 
engineering institutions in training courses for prospective engi- 
neers, and would have little or no value as equipment for teaching 
trades in the field of industrial education of less than college 
grade. 

We have, therefore, assuming clock hours, and thirty weeks of 
class work per year, a content training of 1,200 hours of shop 
work and 345 hours of training for the profession of teaching, in- 
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cluding 60 hours of practice teaching. Other courses are evi- 
dently purely informational subjects. 

Functioning of the curricula, the trade content—To any one 
familiar with such matters it is evident, at a glance, that the 
bulk of this course is the regular program for the first two years 
of an engineering college. It is a program for training engineers, 
not tradesmen. Such subjects as inorganic chemistry, trigo- 
nometry, and algebra can be dismissed with the statement that, 
at least as commonly taught, they are not functioning content 
for the prospective teacher of vocational education of less than 
college grade. Especially is this true when we remember that all 
students in this institution have presumably come via the high 
school or the preparatory school whose programs certainly cover 
sufficient basic mathematics to meet the needs of trade work. 

From the standpoint of the shop work, we have 1,200 hours, 
which is about 15% of the time commonly required for appren- 
ticeship alone. This would seem to be too much of a handicap in 
shop experience to be overcome, even if we assume extremely 
efficient instruction by the engineering staff, and, in addition, 
some experience in the trade secured in some way by the prospec- 
tive teacher. 

On the face of it, therefore, it would seem that this program 
could not produce teachers with actual occupational mastery. In 
addition, many of the subjects, such as shop organization and 
sanitation, are of doubtful value, in terms of the objective of the 
course. They are engineering rather than trade subjects. 

Functioning of the curricula, the professional content—When 
we look at the provisions for training in the technique of teach- 
ing, we find a situation that is even worse. The University, 
whose curricula for training of trade and industrial teachers has 
just been discussed, has been charged by the State that supports 
it with the responsibility of equipping instructors for a field 
which is recognized as demanding more teaching skill under 
more varied working conditions than any other form of education. 
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Moreover, it is a field that has developed its own special methods 
and a pedagogy based on habit psychology rather than on fac- — 
ulty psychology. What has it offered to help prospective teachers 
in meeting these demands? Certain informational or “back- 
ground” courses, such as the history of industrial education and 
industrial economics, are provided. Only three courses are given 
which can fairly be claimed to have a real connection with the 
development of teaching technique: Psychology, of doubtful 
value as commonly taught, occupies a total of 45 hours. ‘Methods 
in industrial education,” require only 60 hours in the second year. 
Presumably “drawing methods,” to which 30 hours are assigned, 
deal with instruction in drawing rather than ways to draw. All 
this is supplemented by about 60 hours of practice teaching. Only 
9% of the student’s time is applied to all subjects having to do 
even remotely with the problems of teaching and less than 6% 
of his time to all subjects having even ostensibly any real or 
vital connection with the pedagogy and methods of the industrial 
or trade school. 

In this case again, the probability of turning out a qualified 
teacher seems extremely doubtful, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the student may have had some occupational experi- 
ence, but so far as teaching technique is concerned is “grass 
green.” 

The difficulties as to segregated schools—In discussing effi- 
ciency factors that apply to the training of teachers, it was pointed 
out that only those persons should be trained who have the re- 
quired native ability, who expect to go into teaching and who 
will remain in that employment for at least a reasonable time. 

These requirements mean essentially a segregated group. This 
is another point where Plan A, as commonly conducted, “‘goes on 
the rocks.” As already stated, this plan is commonly used by 
state universities and agricultural and mechanical colleges. Stu- 
dents attend these institutions, however, for a number of reasons 
other than a desire to teach. Many look forward to the practice 
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of some technical profession. Some expect to utilize their training 
in some productive occupation. Others attend for still different 
reasons. In many cases, such a student decides to take a teach- 
ing job only when he is about to finish his college work and finds 
that teaching is the best thing open. 

Under these conditions it is practically impossible to secure a 
segregated group of those able and willing to learn and follow 
the occupation of a vocational teacher, because nobody knows as 
he progresses through the institution whether he is going to teach 
or not. This difficulty seems to be unavoidable, under the work- 
ing conditions. It certainly interferes seriously with the effi- 
ciency of the plan as operated, although, theoretically, it has no 
bearing upon it. Should such an institution undertake from the 
start to establish definitely segregated elasses for prospective 
teachers and provide for them a special program, it is doubtful 
whether students could be secured in any number, or if the situ- 
ation at graduation would be improved. 

Summary—wWhile different institutions vary greatly, it may 
safely be said that most programs for training vocational teachers 
will show any or all of the following weaknesses: 

First, as to selection. Like any other occupation the training 
of recruits for teaching requires the formation of a selected group. 
Under the present methods of enrolling students in most teacher 
training courses, this is not common. 

Second, as to content. The content of these training courses 
rarely presents objectives and experiences that agree with all the 
demands of the teaching job. 

Third, as to recruiting for the business. In at least many cases, 
these institutions are but little concerned as to whether gradu- 
ates from their training courses go into teaching, or, if they do 
become instructors, whether they continue as teachers for a 
reasonable length of time. 

In short, the wastage is large, the equipment for training is 
poor, and the selected group, so far as selection is based upon the 
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requirements for becoming a good teacher when trained, is usu- 
ally entirely lacking. 

The fault here lies with the attitude of the institution as a 
whole, rather than with the teacher trainers. In many cases, 
these teacher trainers are keenly alive to the situation, but are 
not in a position to deal with it due to the conservative attitude 
of the college authorities who are their superiors. The foregoing 
statements are not made in a spirit of destructive criticism. 
Many training institutions have already recognized, more or less, 
the inadequacy of their present training programs and are taking 
steps to improve them along the lines suggested here. Unfor- 
tunately, many others have not yet “seen the light.” The state- 
ments here are made for the purpose of setting before the reader 
the situation, preliminary to a further and somewhat detailed dis- 
cussion of the problems of teacher training in the vocational field. 

‘How such curricula come about—If the reader has agreed with 
the preceding statements and conclusions, the question will nat- 
urally be raised as to how such non-functioning curricula come 
about. The answer is not far to seek. It is found in what may 
be called the standard procedure of curriculum building practiced 
by most of our higher institutions of learning. 

The standard procedure is, in essence, one of assembling. 
When the institution is faced with the need for discharging a new 
responsibility through a new course of study, the natural pro- 
cedure is to provide the subject matter by simply making a new 
combination of courses already given in the college. This is what 
happened in many cases when State universities or A and M col- 
leges were designated as teacher training agencies for the new 
field of vocational training. They endeavored, as best they 
could, to utilize the faculty members and courses already in 
existence. The sample course given shows plainly that it is 
largely made up of courses that commonly go with engineering 
training, together with a few brief special courses in psychology 
~ and methods. 
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With regard to the faculty, the situation was much the same. 
The institution was reluctant to take on new men. Naturally, it 
turned to the professor of general education or of psychology 
for the “T” content of the training course. Incidentally, it should 
be mentioned that, in many cases, a person really knowing, as 
the result of his experiences as a vocational educator, the needs 
of a teacher of vocational education of less than college grade, 
would be regarded as ineligible as a teacher if he did not hold 
a master’s or doctor’s degree. 

The difficulty, therefore, is essentially one of procedure in 
establishing curricula. Instead of ascertaining the actual needs 
of the teaching job for which students are to be trained and 
establishing a curriculum to equip them to meet these demands, 
_ the problem has been in many cases regarded as one of assembling 
existing courses and utilizing existing faculty members. Working 
under these limitations, it is not surprising that the results are so 
disappointing. 

The very fact that such a procedure is “the easy way” when 
Plan A is operated in collegiate institutions, is another point 
against its social value in terms of the efficiency factors already 
discussed. It is a well known axiom in vocational education that 
when training is to be given for a specified occupation the first 
step is to determine the content of that occupation and then to 
provide the most efficient known devices for enabling a trainee 
to secure that content. The accepted procedure is to work from 
occupational demands to the building of the curriculum. The 
“assembling” procedure practiced by our colleges does not work 
in this way. It always proceeds from a survey of the resources 
of the institution to the curricula. 

Whether or not the uncertainty as to. whether they will follow 
the teaching trade, on the part of students, the need for economy, 
college politics, academic and scholarship traditions, unwillingness 
to look the facts in the fact, intellectual laziness or any other of 
a score of possible reasons account for the situation, the result is | 
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teacher training programs under Plan A which rarely function in 
terms of the special job demands which the teacher must satisfy 
after graduation and employment. 

The selected example typical—The course of study we have 
been discussing was a two year course for training teachers for 
industrial education. It is, however, typical of the way in which 
Plan A has been worked out in all fields) An examination of 
training courses for teachers in home economics or in agriculture, 
whether two, three or four years in length, would reveal about 
the same conditions: much work of a general nature, such as is 
commonly given in an engineering course or in a liberal 
arts course; very limited provision for training in teaching; one 
or two methods courses of an informational character; and a few 
informational “background” courses. It would not be fair, how- 
ever, to close this discussion without stating that, here and there, 
teacher training institutions are breaking away from tradition; 
are endeavoring to find out the real demands of the teacher’s 
job; and are modifying their curricula to meet these require- 
ments. The process of evolution is going on. 

Plan B (get “T,” give “C’’)—This plan has not been tried to 
any great extent in preparing teachers for vocational education. 
In at least one state it was used with success for preparing teach- 
ers drawn from the regular schools for work in continuation 
schools. It is also reported to have worked successfully in the 
case of one hosiery mill. Here, presumably, the jobs were ma- 
chine tending and the time required to secure occupational mas- 
tery would be short. At present, therefore, this plan cannot be 
said to have been used sufficiently to warrant any great discus- 
sion as to its demonstrated efficiency or lack of efficiency. Cer- 
tain inherent factors can, however, be presented. 

This plan assumes that no further training in teaching tech- 
nique is required. Experience with other plans, especially with 
Plan C, has almost invariably shown that the teacher, trained 
to work under general or academic school conditions, has much 
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to learn before he can do effective work in vocational education. 
As has been pointed out elsewhere, efficient vocational educa- 
tion must be based on habit psychology. Methods and teaching 
devices, aimed at doing ability, rather than the imparting of 
information, or drill on abstract subject matter, are distinctly 
different. Organization and working conditions are equally so. 
It would therefore appear probable that, were this plan to be 
tried out to any extent, prospective vocational instructors would 
be found to need about as much training in teaching technique 
as if they had had no teaching experience at all. 

Beyond this, the attitude of mind of the general school teacher 
is usually different from that of the competent vocational in- 
structor. Considerable training would therefore be required in 
the aims of vocational training, the conditions it must meet and 
the procedures and methods it must employ, otherwise a very care- 
fully selected group would have to be secured. In the case of the 
hosiery mill a small number of prospective teachers was selected 
out of a large number of possible candidates, and the selection 
was made on such a basis. All of these points, and some others 
that could be mentioned, make it doubtful if this plan will ever be 
found efficient in practice, except, possibly, in some special cases. 

Plan C (get “C,” give “T”)—By referring to the table in this 
chapter on the Characteristics of Plan A, B, and C, the reader 
will readily note the main features of this plan. Its success ob- 
viously depends upon the possibility of securing occupationally 
competent people who desire to become teachers and who have 
the intrinsic qualifications for that work. The degree to which 
this has been found possible has varied in the different fields of 
vocational education. Up to the present time, it has been done 
more successfully in trade and industrial education and less 
successfully in agricultural and home making vocational edu- 
cation. The reasons for this are discussed in that part of this 
chapter which deals with the training of teachers for special 
fields. 
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The plan, so far as theory goes, is simple. It permits the train- 
ing work to be earried on wherever there may be a small group 
of suitably qualified workers who are interested in becoming 
teachers on either a full time or a part time basis, as in the case 
of teachers of evening trade extension courses. The cost is only 
that of training in the “T” values of the formula. This requires 
no expensive equipment and no residence during the training 
period. It deals only with a selected group composed of those 
who wish to teach and who have the capacity to become success- 
ful instructors. Group members can continue to follow their 
occupations while securing teacher training. Theoretically, there- 
fore, this plan is free from those difficulties that have already 
been commented upon in connection with Plan A. 

While, as already stated, the great bulk of teacher training is, 
at present, carried on through some form of Plan A, Plan C has 
commended itself to teacher training agencies in many states and 
is giving satisfactory results, especially in the training of trade 
and industrial teachers, and, in a few cases, of trade extension 
teachers for agricultural and home economics. 

Constructing the curriculum for Plan C—Attention has al- 
ready been drawn to the method of assembling old courses com- 
monly followed in setting up curricula for Plan A. In contrast 
to this procedure, which would, of course, be equally applicable 
to this Plan (C), the actual method followed has been to study 
the difficulties encountered by, and the deficiencies shown by, 
occupationally competent people when they change their occupa- 
tion from that of producer to that of teacher. The curriculum is, 
under Plan C, based upon the opportunity or service theory. A 
large amount of experience obtained in noting these difficulties 
and deficiencies has enabled a number of curricula to be made up 
which aim to correct them. As giving an idea of the scope of 
these curricula or courses, the following table will be of service, 
as indicating the additional assets that must be secured by a 
competent producer when he wishes to become a teacher. 
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Tasue No. 16 


The Competent Worker 


Knows his trade or occupation. 


Knows the occupational working 
conditions. 


Knows the occupational organiza- 
tion. 


Has usually learned by the pick up 
method. 


Thinks that because he knows his 
trade he can teach it. 


Cannot visualize what he knows. 


Knows how to plan _ production 
work to some extent. 


The Vocational Teacher 


Knows the teaching trade. 


Can work under school working 
conditions. 


Can work under school organiza- 
tion. Knows. how personal mat- 
ters are handled in schools. 


Teaches by organized instruction. 
Knows the difference. 
Can visualize content. 


Can plan instructional courses and 
teaching “jobs.” 


Other differences could be tabulated, ‘but those given are 
enough to indicate the nature of the more common and striking 
differences between a workman and a competent vocational in- 
structor. 

The objective of Plan C is, therefore, merely to convert a good 
worker into a good teacher of workers or prospective workers. 
It is faced, in a sense, with a “patch up job” rather than with a 
“regular complete job.” It aims to add only those additional 
assets that distinguish the good teacher of an occupation from 
the good practitioner of that occupation. 

Character of the curriculum—The character of the curriculum 
for Plan C, or as it is commonly called, the “I T” course, de- 
pends, of course, upon the special situation. In general, however, 
it is drawn from a series of general objectives, or “blocks,” almost 
every one of which represents as an aim some specific doing 
ability: 


I. The ability to visualize content “on demand’”—that is, the 
ability, as required, to analyze the occupation or any of 
its operations and determine the things in skill or related 
knowledge that need to be taught the learner. 
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II. The ability to carry on instructing processes, as used in 
vocational education. 

III. The ability to isolate teaching units—that is, the ability 
to break up the trade or occupations into distinct phases 
or units of operations and processes and related knowl- 
edge that need to be taught. 

IV. The ability to set up progressive courses of instruction— 
that is, the ability to organize courses of training in the 
way the learner: can progress most successfully. 

V. The ability to deal with learners effectively under school 
conditions. . , 

VI. The ability to distinguish between vocational education 
and other forms of education. . 

VII. An understanding of the economic and sociological func- 
tions of vocational education. : 

VIII. A knowledge of legislation affecting the work of teachers, 
especially their work in State and Federally aided schools. 


The special objectives in each of these blocks are set up to meet 
the known difficulties of the expert worker when he becomes a 
teacher. The program usually includes also provision for prac- 
tice teaching under observation and criticism. This work lays 
special stress on the degree to which the best methods are applied 
by the student teacher to the special course he is teaching and 
to the characteristics of the group to be taught. 

Functioning of the curriculum—Since the curriculum is made 
up from a comparison of the assets already possessed by the 
prospective teacher, as contrasted with the demands of the teach- 
ing job that he is to follow, the training can be made to function 
better than can any assembled course described in the discussion 
of Plan A. From the general content of such a curriculum, parts 
can be drawn to meet the situation when dealing with special 
groups, or in giving training for special teaching jobs. The work 
of the trade extension teacher, for example, is different in many 
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ways from that of a teacher in a full time day industrial school. 
In training teachers for trade extension work, the program can be 
made quite different from that for full time teachers. In fact, a 
relatively small amount of training in blocks II and III outlined 
above has been found quite adequate in many cases. 

Plan C, therefore, offers distinct advantages over either of the 
other plans. It gives an elastic program. It can be made acces- 
sible to workers so that they can continue to practice their occu- 
pation while in training. It provides for an absolutely func- 
tioning content. The instructor can be any one competent to 
handle the work whether a college graduate, a foreman, a repre- 
sentative of a state department of vocational education or a per- 
sonnel manager. ‘The source of instructors is in no way re- 
stricted to the members of college faculties. 

All of these are advantages not to be denied as compared 
with the other plans. As these advantages have become more 
and more evident, the use of this plan has spread. At present, 
it is the more generally used scheme for trade and industrial 
teacher training in a number of thé states. For certain reasons, 
it has not, as yet, found as wide use in home economics and agri- 
cultural vocational education, a matter discussed in the latter 
part of this chapter. 

Objections to Plan C—Various objections have been raised to 
this plan. These objections have commonly been based on some 
one of the following assumptions: 

First. The course as laid out is concrete and direct, but it 
gives no training in fundamentals. Psychology, as such, is not 
mentioned. Men are simply shown, for example, that certain 
methods in teaching do succeed, and are, therefore, trained to 
use them. Naturally, such a procedure does not appeal to those 
persons who believe in basing a training course on the abstract 
presentation of “basic principles.” 

Second. Objection has been raised to the objectives of the 
course in that they are set up for the purpose of equipping com- 
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petent individuals, drawn from the occupations into teaching 
positions. This objection rests upon two assumptions: first, that 
teaching is exclusively the function of the scholar, and expert 
mechanics and other workers are not scholars, and second, that 
teaching calls for a higher grade of intelligence than is found in 
the group of people who are occupationally competent. 

Third. Objection has been made to the short period of train- 
ing (from sixty to one hundred hours), on the ground that it is 
not long enough to give any serious teaching equipment. 

In some cases, of course, the animus lying at the bottom of 
these criticisms is merely the contempt of some college men for 
the worker. This phase of the matter can be dismissed without 
comment. In most cases, however, the objections have been 
based on a sincere doubt as to the possibility of doing, in a short 
time, with a group of workmen, usually relatively deficient in 
academic education, what admittedly is not often accomplished 
with college students in two to four year courses. When questions 
are raised from this angle, it is only fair that they should be 
discussed frankly. 

The question of degree of academic education—Let it be as- 
sumed that we have, as teachers, thoroughly competent men and 
women so far as the occupational content goes. As vocational 
teachers, their job will be to transmit all or some portion of 
this content to learners. Whatis there in the program of a high 
school or college that will better equip them to do this? If they 
are able to speak and write the English language, the chief, almost 
the sole, means of communication between teacher and pupil, are 
they not fully equipped? Is a knowledge of German, ancient 
history, descriptive chemistry, or biology any additional asset 
for the job they have to do? As individuals, such additional 
education may possibly be an advantage for the enjoyment of 
leisure but is it to teach carpentry, or sheet metal work, or lino- 
type operating? 

In laying stress on the value of a considerable degree of gen- 
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eral education, let us say beyond that of the elementary school, 
we seem to have as a result a certain confusion of thought about 
certain things which are assumed to come out of higher education, 
such as scholarship, social standing, superior mental capacity, 
social leadership, teaching as a pursuit belonging per se only to 
the academic scholar, and other assumptions of that nature. 

Even the assumption that, of necessity, a man who has de- 
voted from fifteen to twenty-five years of his time to secure a 
mastery of a trade instead of a higher education, must therefore 
possess none of the special attributes that are assumed to go 
with a college diploma, is not necessarily true. It has happened 
that both of us have associated considerably with mechanics 
and other workers. We have found many of them as well edu- 
cated, in the real sense of the term, as many of the college gradu- 
ates with whom we have also associated. 

When we remember the numerous agencies through which a gen- 
eral education can be secured today, it is by no means surprising 
that men and women whose tastes run in that direction should 
have secured much general education through “irregular” chan- 
nels, but should have nevertheless secured it. 

The real facts of the case are that the stress laid in some 
quarters on the necessity for an advanced general education for 
the vocational teacher is not based so much on an analysis of 
the value of such education to the teacher as a teacher, as it is | 
based on the general theory that any teacher must be an “edu- 
cated man” in the sense in which this term is used by the “edu- 
cated group.” The preceding discussion should not be inter- 
preted as meaning that we are not glad to see vocational teachers 
drawn from the group of those competent workers who have, in 
some way, secured more than the minimum of general education. 
We do, however, believe that, from the standpoint of securing an 
efficient instructor, the essential thing is thorough mastery of the 
occupation to be taught. After that, the more education the 
better. On the other hand, however, we do not believe that lack 
of advanced education of a general and cultural character should 
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bar competent workers from the opportunity to become vocational 
teachers. We believe, for example, that a certificating system, 
such as has existed in some states, which refuses to certificate 
anyone for vocational teaching who is not a high school or college 
graduate, as the case may be, is practically preventing the man- 
ning of its vocational schools with competent instructors, and is 
therefore fundamentally wrong, unjustly discriminating and in- 
efficient. 

The question of general qualifications—Another class of objec- 
tions to Plan C appears to rest upon the fact that because it is 
made accessible to trade workers it will bring into the vocational 
schools persons who are undesirable personally. The following 
experience illustrates this attitude. One of the authors was asked 
by a representative of a collegiate institution to suggest somebody 
to take charge of the teacher training in that institution. When 
it was stated that there could be named several men, all of whom . 
had done strikingly efficient work in this line, but that none of 
them held degrees, the reply was in essence, “The first thing that 
we must have is somebody who can get along on a social equality 
with the rest of the faculty.” Needless to say, a man having 
these social qualities as evidenced by a degree but who was other- 
wise not qualified for the job was eventually selected. 

It will be noted that this objection seems to be based on a 
conception of the skilled worker as one who of necessity possesses 
by virtue of his experiences in securing an occupational command, 
personal traits and habits that would be undesirable in a teacher. 
It seems also to be based on a conception of the worker as, of 
necessity, an individual who uses atrocious English, expectorates 
on the floor, dresses in some outlandish fashion—in short, who 
possesses none of the social habits or equipment that are as- 
sumed to be those of the typical general school teacher. On the 
contrary, the evidence of having passed through a period of 
advanced education is assumed to assure the possession of those 
habits and manners that are considered desirable. 

Of course any sensible man of experience with the world knows 
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that neither belief is, as a general assumption, correct. There are 
many graduates of institutions of higher learning who, on a per- 
sonal basis, would be undesirable as teachers and others who 
would be desirable. The same can be said of workers. In our 
contacts with workers, both of us have found many women and 
men who possessed all the desirable qualifications for teaching 
so far as personality, manners, language and standards of be- 
havior go. 

The difficulty here is in the assumption of class characteristics 
and the application of these characteristics to individuals. 
The imaginary characteristics of the school educated class are 
applied to all school educated individuals and the imaginary 
group characteristics of the working class are applied to all 
members of that class. ; 

Experience with Plan C has shown that there is no difficulty 
in securing groups of individuals for teacher training who are 
entirely satisfactory for teaching positions, so far as both their 
ability as workmen and their personal qualifications are con- 
cerned. This means, of course, a selected group, but a selected 
group, there must be, no matter from what source the applicants 
for training may come. 7 

As a matter of fact, the whole issue comes down largely to the 
traditional idea that the teacher must come from the “scholarly 
group” and that only scholars possess the personal attributes that 
go with the requirements of the teaching job. This conception 
has no basis in fact, but so long as it persists there will be objec- 
tions or misgivings as to the value of any plan which proposes to 
make teacher training courses accessible to other groups than 
normal school, and college, graduates. 

The question of intelligence—This discussion would not be 
complete without referring to another objection to Plan C. This 
objection is based essentially on the assumption that the sort of 
intelligence required for a vocational teacher is a different 
kind of intelligence from that required successfully to pursue 
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a vocation. This raises the whole question of general vs. specific 
applications of native intelligence in dealing with problems. 
Throwing aside the assumption that anybody who practices a 
trade is, per se, of a lower intrinsic intelligence than he who 
practices any other occupation—an assumption no thinking man © 
would for a moment defend—we have two questions to answer: 
First, what sort of intelligence is required of a vocational teacher 
as a teacher? and second, -what sort of intelligence must he give 
to his learners? 

The first question can only be answered by empirical experi- 
ence. Plan C has, up to this time, been applied by many teacher 
trainers to many thousands of occupationally competent men and 
women. A considerable amount of this training has been done 
in industrial organizations as well as in publicly controlled 
courses. The measure of their ‘‘teaching intelligence” would seem 
to be the ability of the trainees to grasp and apply in their 
teaching the principles of pedagogy and of psychology that con- 
stitute the material of the teacher training course. The testimony 
of almost all teacher trainers is to the effect that these occupa- 
tionally competent or “trade trained” people, grasp and apply 
these professional points as well, and in many cases, better than 
the academically educated person. This has certainly been the 
experience of one of the authors in conducting courses where the 
group membership comprised both “trade trained” and academi- 
cally trained people. : 

The second question can be easily answered by pointing out 
that the kind of intelligence which the learner must learn to 
use on the job is the same sort of intelligence that the teacher, 
as an expert worker, already possesses. Assuming for the sake 
of argument that there is an “academic intelligence” and a “trade 
intelligence,” evidently the academic intelligence is not the sort 
of intelligence that functions on productive work, and so has no 
value in vocational education. If all intelligences are the same 
in kind and it is a case of learning to use one’s intrinsic intelli- 
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gence in thinking with regard to specific problems, then the mat- 
ter merely becomes one of kind of facts, kind of problems, and 
kind of decisions with which the individual learns by practice 
to deal efficiently, and the ability of the worker in his field is as 
‘ great as that of the academic in his field. 

In either case, the argument falls to the ground. It is only 
another manifestation of the traditional idea that scholarship, as 
represented by the product of the schools, always indicates higher 
intelligence than that found in those who have not gone to college. 
If we accept the modern theory of levels of intelligence, as dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this book, our practical experience would 
scarcely lead us to believe that all the higher intelligences had 
concentrated themselves in the student body of the college. In 
fact, judging from the testimony of many -colleges themselves, 
the opposite would seem to be true of a considerable portion of 
their student bodies. 

In discussing Plan C, it must not be forgotten that this scheme 
can draw on the entire body of workers, in securing its selected 
group. If a certain degree of intrinsic intelligence is required, 
it can easily draw on intelligences of that grade among the work- 
ing group. Up to this time, this has not been found difficult in 
conducting Plan C. | 

The question as to length of training period—An objection to 
the intensive training course of quite a different character from 
those discussed, is based on the relatively short length of the 
training period. Many persons accustomed to think of a course 
running from two to four years, fail to see how much can be ac- 
complished in sixty to one hundred hours. This is a fair question 
and deserves a fair discussion. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that all long courses 
are of the Plan A type. When we examine these long courses, we 
do not find much time given to the real problems, the pedagogy 
and the methods of vocational schools. If the reader will refer 
again to the typical training already given in this chapter to 
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illustrate Plan A, he will find that only about 350 hours of pro- 
fessional training are provided, including practice teaching. Of 
this, much is of informational rather than of practical value, as 
equipment for vocational teaching. 

Moreover, as given by classes meeting only two or three hours 
each week, the work must of necessity be less efficient when the 
professional courses are scattered among other courses of a totally 
different character. 

In the second place, the competent mechanic or skilled worker, 
strange as the fact may seem, usually knows a good deal about 
teaching. It must be remembered that some sort of teaching is 
going on all the time in occupations. The prospective teacher 
from the trade was taught by somebody and has, in most cases, 
taught somebody else, crudely, of course, but in general on the 
basis of habit psychology. In other words, occupations, in pass- 
ing along the knowledge and skill from one generation of workers 
to another, have, by the method of trial and error, worked out 
methods of instruction that are psychoiogically sound. This is 
more than can be said of methods used all too frequently in many 
academic schools. This fact greatly aids the situation and en- 
ables the short course to give better results than would, to one 
not acquainted with the facts, appear possible. 

A third fact is that, since vocational education deals largely 
with concrete material, the instructing conditions are simpler 
in their range than those that go with general educational work. 
Usable methods are fewer; type situations are of less variety; and 
interest is more easily aroused and maintained. All these things 
also make possible the giving of an adequate equipment in less 
time than might be considered possible by one familiar only with 
Plan A. 

We have gone into considerable detail in discussing Plan C 
because we believe that it is the plan which will give the best 
equipped teachers to our vocational schools wherever it can be 
operated; and because it is not the one commonly in use at this 
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time. Much of the objections to it are based on academic preju- 
dice, tradition and the inability of training institutions .to see 
their real job and take steps to do it. As the problems of teacher 
training become more and more clearly defined, we believe that 
work of the C type, will more and more come into favor and will 
be incorporated into the teacher training program. 

The three plans evaluated—The preceding discussions have in- 
dicated the chief characteristics of the three type plans for 
teacher training and the advantages and objections to each type. 
If we set up certain efficiency factors such as have already been 
suggested, it is possible to indicate, at least in a rough way, the 
degree to which each of these plans meets these efficiency factors. 
Of course, as in the case of some other comparisons in this book, 
the values given can only express the opinions of the writers, but, 
as such, they may be of at least suggestive interest. In the rating 
scale used, A represents the best and E the poorest standing. 


Taste No. 17 
An Evaluation of Teacher Training Plans Against Certain Efficiency 
Factors 
; Values 
Factors used for evaluating plans A, B and C 

A B C 
Accessibility to the occupationally trained group...... A E D 
(oat “efficienty =-F ii RRA i. SI e pCi ee E B A 
Use’ Of *tunctiGning “contents O75. es. POA ie D A A 
Securing a properly selected group.................. E C A 
Avoidance of long “cold storage” period............ D B B 

Securing thoroughly competent occupationally trained 
TEACH EIE IEO) Oo. SERIES VOU AAENE LO UEOD. § D A A 
Feeding trained teachers into vocational teaching.... | C A A 


Pre-employment training vs. professional improvement—All 
plans considered so far have been discussed as pre-employment 
training devices. The function of the training scheme was to 
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give training to prospective teachers before they actually entered 
into the practice of teaching. As teacher training has evolved, 
however, there has come about modifications in all plans, but 
especially in Plan C, whereby the training for teaching is con- 
tinued after employment as a teacher has been secured. This is, 
of course, a form of trade extension work in the teaching profes- 
sion, and often takes the name of “professional improvement.” 
As this idea has developed it has, of course, raised all sorts of 
‘questions as to the division of training between the pre-employ- 
ment and the employed stage. This has, of course, seriously 
affected the value of the long term residential course, Plan A, and 
has also raised questions as to the best use of Plan C. For rea- 
sons already given, Plan B is omitted in the following discussion. 

Professional improvement under Plan A—Professional im- 
provement under Plan A has usually taken the form of summer 
courses or meetings running from one to several days. Under the 
working conditions, summer courses have only been possible where 
teachers were employed in day schools which closed for the usual 
summer vacation. Where the teacher’s job covered all of the 
year, or where evening school teachers followed their regular oc- 
cupation during the day, the summer course would of course be 
of little value. Hence, it offers a service only to a small group 
of employed teachers and fails to reach the great majority of 
teachers. 

Two- or three-day meetings of the general character of ‘‘teach- 
er’s institutes” can be made to reach a somewhat larger group, 
but still do not reach the great mass of evening school teachers. 
As a matter of fact, the plan for professional improvement asso- 
ciated with Plan A meets the situation only when it deals with 
full time teachers employed in schools running on the same sched- 
ule as the regular public schools. In all other cases it fails to 
meet the situation with any degree of efficiency. 

In considering any plan for professional improvement, it must 
not be forgotten that the efficiency of the plan depends on the 
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extent to which such professional improvement is needed, the 
extent to which the service is made accessible to all teachers, and 
the degree to which the content actually functions in meeting the 
specific needs of specific groups or of individual teachers. 

Judged by these factors, the devices for professional improve- 
ment by summer courses or by occasional “conferences” or by in- 
stitutes are not very efficient except under special working 
conditions. 

Professional improvement under Plan C—In professional im- 
provement under Plan C, the same elastic procedure that char- 
acterizes the pre-employment training has been continued. The 
work has been largely based upon individual needs. Where a 
number of teachers in the same locality have felt the same need, 
however, groups have been formed. The content of the training 
has been very elastic. For example, in one state following this 
plan, some teachers, as professional improvement, have gone 
back into their trade for the summer vacation. Others have 
formed groups during the school year for the further study of 
the teaching process and its methods. Still others have worked 
up special courses for some subject in their line. In other cases, 
evening courses have been given for five, ten or more nights, 
according to the special situation. In the case of trade extension 
teachers in evening schools, a few meetings have been held deal- 
ing with the “high lights” in teaching technique. In a few cases, 
correspondence instruction has been employed in dealing with 
isolated teachers. Itinerant teacher trainers have also been 
utilized to some extent. 

The work has sometimes been carried on by representatives 
from the State office, sometimes by representatives of a teacher 
training institution and sometimes by local leaders trained for 
the service and working under the supervision of either the State 
office or of the training institution. 

The general policy has been to give each teacher what will help 
him most on his job at the particular time that the professional 
improvement is offered. 
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THE TRAINING OF AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 


The preceding paragraphs have described the general objec- 
tive of professional improvement and the way in which it is 
carried out in conjunction with Plans A and C. There is no 
question but that such professional improvement must form an 
integral part of any efficient teacher training plan or program. 
Just as no pre-employment training can completely equip an 
individual for any trade, so pre-employment teacher training 
cannot entirely equip a teacher for the practice of the teaching 
trade. Any training program that, figuratively speaking, pats 
the graduate on the back and sends him out “completely full” 
or “completely equipped” cannot be regarded as efficient in 
terms of the teacher training job. Of course this thought is 
entirely contrary to the traditional point of view of the college 
or university in other lines of education. More and more, how- 
ever, institutions and State departments are seeing the fallacy of 
this old idea and are providing some means for a continuous 
“follow up” of vocational teachers. In proportion as this is done, 
the teacher training programs of the states will become more 
efficient. 

In applying the theories and practices of teacher training in 
the fields of home making, of agriculture and of trade and in- 
dustry, variations in working conditions have affected practice. 
This was to be expected. This discussion cannot, therefore, be 
properly closed without discussing the methods of teacher training 
used in these different fields. 

The training of agricultural teachers—At present all agricul- 
tural teacher training is carried on in land grant colleges, of 
which there are forty-nine. Courses are of the Plan A type. With 
the exception of a few special subjects, the curriculum is the 
regular four year course leading to a bachelor’s degree. Under 
most State plans, the possession of such a degree is a requirement 
for teaching vocational agriculture. 

As in other cases where Plan A is used, no attempt is made 
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to segregate students looking forward to teaching from those 
looking forward to the practice of occupations in agriculture or 
related thereto. Professional training is represented by certain 
courses usually given in the senior year, though sometimes given, 
in part, during the junior year. It has already been pointed out 
why, under Plan A, segregation of prospective teachers is prac- 
tically impossible, and that discussion need not be repeated here. 

Occupational content—The Richard’s formula applies in agri- 
culture as well as in other occupational fields. In agricultural 
teacher training courses it is assumed, and is usually true, that 
students have been reared on farms and frequently work on farms 
during vacations, while taking the college course. This is as- 
sumed to give an adequate command of the operative processes in 
agriculture. The occupational content is, therefore, practically 
confined to technical knowledge and auxiliary information which 
would theoretically go with farm management and with the 
practice of different phases of agriculture. 

This technical and auxiliary information does not, as a rule, 
differ in character from that which is given in the course for stu- 
dents who do not anticipate going into teaching, but who do 
expect to enter agricultural pursuits or closely related occupa- 
tions. 

Organization—The typical agricultural teacher training course 
in these institutions is an assembled course. In some cases the 
strictly professional training, such as professional methods 
courses, is given by a specialist who has been added to the faculty 
for that purpose. ' 

Standard of measurement—The standards by which the social 
and economic value of agricultural teacher training is to be meas- 
ured are the same as those by which training for any other pro- 
fessional occupation should be measured, and may be expressed 
in general by these questions: 


1. How far do the objectives of the training course agree or com- 
pare with the demands of the teaching job? 
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2. To what degree are these objectives efficiently attained? - 

3. To what degree do the specifications of the teaching job, as 
conceived by the teacher training authorities, agree with the purpose 
for which the teacher training course should be established and con- 
ducted, from the standpoint of its sociological and economic func- 
tions? 


Range of objectives—With certain exceptions, which are dis- 
cussed later, the objective of almost all teacher training courses 
is to equip prospective teachers to teach agricultural courses in 
high schools. This is not surprising, since, up to the present time, 
practically all vocational agricultural education of less than col- 
lege grade has been given in high schools. While a number of prom- 
ising experiments have been started, and a good deal of thought 
is now being given to agricultural education under different work- 
ing conditions, the agricultural department of the high school 
still remains the standard agency for carrying out the objectives 
of agricultural education of less than college grade. If we accept 
for the time being this objective, what we have to consider is the 
degree to which these training courses would set up a presump- 
tion of furnishing adequately equipped agricultural teachers for 
high school agricultural departments. A comparison of courses, 
as offered in the land grant colleges, shows a very general uni- 
formity of practice. The following statement can be readily veri- 
fied by reference to the catalogue of any of these institutions. 
The curriculum will be found to consist of several groups of 
courses, as follows: 


a. A group of scientific courses. 

b. A group of technical courses. 
c. A group of humanistic courses. 
d. A group of professional courses. 


The relative importance of these groups varies somewhat 
among the different institutions. The consensus of opinion re- 
cently secured from a group of teacher trainers was as follows: 


e 
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‘Scientific courses—25%. 
Technical courses—50%. 
Humanistic courses—15%. 
Professional courses—10%. 


Discussion—We do not need to concern ourselves here with the 
humanistic courses. The scientific courses are of the usual type 
and are generally descriptive in character, including laboratory 
work usually of the conventional kind. The technical courses are | 
generally given by the usual college methods of presentation— 
through lectures and the use of the text book. The professional 
courses usually consist of such general courses as psychology and, 
possibly, a historical course, together with one or more special 
methods courses and a certain amount of practice teaching. In 
addition there is often included a course dealing with the or- 
ganization and administration of high schools. 

It is evident that these courses reflect the traditional attitude 
of mind and standard machinery of the institution of college 
grade which is organized largely in conformity with the faculty 
psychology and the doctrine of formal discipline. This is shown 
in the large use of lectures and text book methods, in the presen- 
tation of much information and in the lack of the adequate train- 
ing necessary to bring students up to a level of “doing” ability 
in the solution of concrete situations. The traditional idea that 
a command of content carries with it the ability to teach that 
content also appears in the relatively small emphasis laid upon 
professional training. 

Granting that the objective of training solely to teach in a high 
school is an adequate objective, which, as will be shown later, is 
not the case, it is difficult to see how a young man who has pur- 
sued such a course is adequately trained. Some of the more im- 
portant reasons for this statement are given in the following 
paragraph. 

Agriculture consists of a large number of enterprises. The par- 
ticular agricultural activities followed by any community are 
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affected largely by geographical and climatic conditions. These 
factors also affect operative procedure, the particular character 
of the technical knowledge needed, and the. kind of training re- 
quired for a group of students in the locality. Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota, for example, is essentially a dairying community. A 
community, farther north in that State, which would be a wheat 
growing section, would be distinctly different. This fact is fully 
recognized. It is necessary, therefore, that the agricultural 
teacher be able to determine local community needs and be able 
to establish a curriculum which will give adequate training to 
meet local needs. Out of the whole range of technical knowledge, 
he must be able to select those particular items which function in 
the particular training course which he establishes. Consequently, 
he must be trained to analyze the needs of a community and to 
select functioning information for his training courses. This he 
will not be well equipped to do, unless he has been trained to 
work out problems of this kind in his teacher training experience. 
If, in the place of presenting to him a large and confusing 
body of mere facts, the prospective teacher could be taught — 
a series of vital facts only so that he might learn to deter- 
mine what sort of information was of value, he would be much 
better equipped for this phase of the work. 

Many thoughtful students of vocational education now realize 
that general descriptive courses in science do not function effi- 
ciently in equipping an individual to apply science in an occupa- 
tion. In practice, the particular applications of scientific facts to 
an occupation come up in concrete forms rather than as general 
principles. This appears to be as true in agriculture as elsewhere. 
The kind of scientific knowledge used and applied invariably 
consists of certain parts only of the science viewed as a 
whole. This is perhaps especially true of the chemical and bio- 
logical sciences which function particularly in the agricultural 
field. If, in the place of general descriptive courses of the usual 
college type covering these sciences as a whole, there could be 
given the particular application of the parts of these sciences 
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which function in agricultural practice, the prospective teacher 
would be much better equipped for the work. For example, out 
of the whole range of chemical science the agriculturalist is con- 
cerned only with a few of the elements and a few of their com- 
pounds. Sodium, potash, nitrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, carbon, 
and hydrogen represent practically all of the elements with which 
he might have to deal, and with these he is only concerned di- 
rectly as they appear in a small number of compounds. A knowl- 
edge of the properties and compounds of metals, for example, 
finds practically no place in agricultural practice. Could there 
be substituted for these general scientific courses training in 
securing and intelligently applying those parts of these sciences 
which function on the agricultural job, the prospective agricul- 
tural teacher would be much better equipped for his work. 

The expert teacher is very much like the expert workman. Just 
as the expert workman has a kit of tools, and when he is faced 
with a given job picks out those tools which will enable him to 
do that particular job best with the material with which he has 
to work, so the expert teacher equipped with a “‘kit of tools,” 
consisting of his knowledge, and command of methods, selects the 
devices which will enable him most efficiently to teach a given 
lesson with a given group of learners. This is entirely different 
from the mere theory of teaching. It is what may be called 
teaching technique. The ability intelligently to use these “tools” 
of the teaching trade is secured only through much repetitive 
practice. The expert teacher does not use one method or one 
teaching device. He uses many methods and many devices, even 
with different students in the same group. 

Satisfactory training of this kind is provided, if at all, through 
the work in special methods and courses in practice teaching. 
The tendency in the practice teaching courses is to give much 
information about methods and devices, and but relatively little 
practice in using them intelligently. 

Since the ability to teach efficiently is, in the last analysis, the 
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measure of the value of the teacher, the present teacher training 
courses are inadequate, in that they give insufficient time to train- 
ing in the technique of teaching, and are content to turn out 
teachers who teach by formal methods instead of adapting their 
teaching to the characteristics of the group and the particular 
character of the lesson to be taught. It would seem, then, that 
from the standpoint of equipping agricultural teachers properly 
to teach in high schools, the present teacher training course is 
inefficient in that it does not follow good vocational education 
practice by training the prospective teacher to meet the actual 
specifications of the job for which he is being prepared. 

The preceding discussion is based upon the typical situation in 
teacher training work. It would not be fair, however, not to point 
out that in many institutions there are teacher trainers who 
realize the need for radical modifications of the teacher training 
course. A number of experiments are now being conducted which 
give promise of improvement along the lines suggested in this 
discussion. The chief difficulty in securing improvement lies in 
two matters: (1) The inertia of the college machine, and the 
existence in most faculties of a number of ultra-conservative and 
reactionary people, and (2) the inherent difficulty in the plan 
which makes it almost impossible to secure a segregated group 
of prospective teachers. 

The first difficulty will be gradually removed. The second, 
being inherent in Plan A, does not seem to be solvable as long as 
that plan is retained for teacher training. 

The foregoing discussion was confined entirely to the efficiency 
of teacher training courses for the purpose of preparing in- 
structors to teach in high schools. Of course, it is fully recognized 
that agricultural education, like all other forms of vocational edu- 
cation, in order to be socially and economically efficient must 
deal with more than the relative small group of those who attend 
the high school and elect to study agriculture. It must deal with 
the adult farmer and it must deal with the boy on the farm, the 
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apprentice farmer who has dropped out of the regular high school. 
As this fact is becoming recognized some progress is being made 
in developing part time, evening, dull season, and other typical 
‘lines of trade extension work, or apprenticeship training in the 
agricultural field. The teacher training institutions have made 
almost no attempt to train prospective teachers to deal with 
this situation. For a very considerable portion of the work which 
he is expected to be able to do, and will be more and more ex- 
pected to do, the teacher of agriculture secures no special training 
in teacher training courses. This, of course, leaves him to secure 
all of this part of his training by “pick-up methods” after gradua- 
tion, and means, of course, that the teacher training course, as 
now conducted, fails very definitely to equip its graduates with 
the ability to deal with what is rapidly becoming the most im- 
portant phase of agricultural education. 

The social function of agricultural education—Agricultural 
education is one form of vocational education. As such, its func- 
tion is to serve society as an efficiency device for promoting de- 
sirable social ends. In this case, these desirable social ends are: 
the promotion of the more efficient production of agricultural 
wealth; and, as a result thereof, the improvement of economic and 
social conditions among those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Its value in terms of these social ends is determined by its effi- 
ciency and by the degree to which it is able to reach all groups 
needing service. This, in turn, depends on the preparation and 
employment of competent teachers and on the establishment of 
an organization that reaches all groups. | 

When we look squarely at the social function of this form of 
vocational education, we must gauge the value of present devices 
for training teachers solely by the degree to which it is probable 
that they will provide as teachers those who can most efficiently 
serve in this field. To the degree to which the present schemes 
sets up a presumption, or evidence, of doing this, they are socially 
efficient. To the degree to which they do not do this, they are 
socially inefficient. 
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In the light of the foregoing statements, with which we trust the 
reader will agree, let us examine the present methods of training 
agricultural teachers. . 

Up to the present time, agricultural education, as already 
stated, has been organized, on the whole, to meet only the needs 
of boys of high school age. It is true, that some attempts have 
recently been made to develop part time classes for older farm 
boys, and some work has been done with groups of adult farmers. 
These are comparatively recent developments, however, and have 
~ not, to any extent, affected the average teacher training practice. 
The training at present is practically confined to preparing 
teachers for conducting agricultural courses in high schools with 
adolescent groups. If the teacher of agriculture is to serve the 
real needs of his community, he must work with adults as well 
as with youth and not only under the working conditions of the 
high school, but under widely different conditions. The training 
plan is therefore inefficient in that it aims to provide only for 
one, and that one a relatively less important, set of working con- 
ditions. | 

The field of agriculture is so wide that no complete and final 
standard courses of instruction can be set up. The teacher is 
expected to be able to establish efficient instructional courses to 
meet all sorts of group needs according to the situation in the 
local community where he teaches. This calls for the ability to * 
deal with all sorts of problems in curriculum making. On this 
count, the present training courses are weak in bringing the pros- 
pective teacher up to a level of doing ability. Teachers are 
“turned out,” knowing that the problem exists, but not trained 
to deal with it. 

The teacher of agriculture, like any other teacher, must have 
an actual working command of teaching technique. This means 
the ability to select methods and other teaching devices that are 
most efficient for any given teaching unit. This means a com- 
mand of the art, as distinguished from the theory, of teaching. 
On this count, also, the present methods are weak, in that the 
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“basic courses” are too general, and the special methods courses 
are, as generally taught, conducted on an informational basis. 
In at least many cases, the tendency of these special methods 
courses is to give a formula rather than the ability to make a 
formula meet a given teaching situation. In all fairness, it 
should be pointed out that a number of more progressive teacher 
training institutions have recognized this situation. In them, 
steps are being taken to deal with it, especially along lines of 
improved practice teaching that includes doing objectives. 

So long as agricultural education aims only at dealing with » 
youth, it can make but little progress as a social agent. This has 
been found to be true in other fields of vocational education, and 
is equally true here. The large field of service lies in the group of 
adult employed workers. Teachers, who can successfully work 
with this group, must be recognized by the-group as occupation- 
ally competent. The present training scheme, confining itself as 
it does to candidates for the bachelor’s degree, offers little prom- 
ise of turning out teachers who, while they may be equipped to 
teach youth in high schools, can command the vocational respect 
of adult farmers. Until some way is found whereby, through 
some adaptation of Plan C, successful farmers can be trained to 
serve as teachers of adult farmers, the present scheme is socially 
less efficient than it should be. Several institutions have realized 
the truth of the foregoing and are now making efforts to deal 
with the situation. At least one institution has recently suc- 
ceeded in making contact with successful farmers who are hired 
to teach group courses for adults. This institution has arranged 
to give these prospective teachers an intensive teacher training 
course according to Plan C, and has had some success with the 
venture. The above discussion should not be interpreted as in 
any way failing to recognize that much good work has been done 
in secondary agricultural education. Rather should it be taken 
as a statement that training in secondary agriculture for boys and 
men, and girls and women, for that matter, will never meet the 
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social need until it deals with the adult as earnestly as it does 
with the youth. 

The things that have been accomplished by some of the grad- 
uates of present training courses are not to be ignored. Some of 
the clean cut, enthusiastic young men going into teaching from 
the land grant colleges have accomplished wonders. One cannot 
help wondering, however, how much better they might have done, 
and how much difficulty they might have avoided, and how much 
more service they might have been to the cause, had their training 
been so organized as to equip them better for the work they have 
to do. 


THE TRAINING OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


The present provision for training teachers of home economics, 
or home making, is essentially similar to that already described 
for the training of agricultural teachers. The almost exclusive use 
of Plan A; the four year course leading to the bachelor’s degree; 
the relative emphasis on informational technical content, basic 
sciences and teaching technique; all these things are as character- 
istic of teacher training in this field as in that just discussed. Hence 
that discussion need not be repeated here. It is equally true that 
more attention has been centered on girls of high school age than 
on the adult woman, though this is true to a less extent than in 
agriculture. Adequate occupational experience is assumed to be 
secured by confining teacher training to ‘house daughters” who 
are supposed to have been trained by Mother in the practice of 
the household arts. In practice, however, this provision has not 
amounted to much, since any girl who has ever had any home at 
all, can meet this requirement. 

The net result, for good or evil, has been to exclude, as a 
teacher, the woman who has actually conducted a home, unless 
she happens to be a college graduate; and to put the teaching of 
at least the high school group into the hands of young women 
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fresh from the college course. Consequently, we have the spec- 
tacle of young women, who, in many cases, have never had the 
actual responsibility of managing a home, teaching others how to 
meet this responsibility, or teaching others how to cook or sew 
when their own experience may have been confined to college 
courses, supplemented by little ventures in “social cooking.” This 
is not always the case, of course, because some of these teachers 
have come from homes where they were well trained, but this 
also is by no means always true. Vocational competence is cer- 
tainly not insured by any basic methods of selection for the teacher 
training group. If the theory of the need for adequate partici- 
pating experience holds here, it would seem that the results in 
terms of the social objectives of home making training might be 
considerably less than society has a right to expect. 

The answer to this criticism seems to be based on the following 
thesis: The home of the past was inefficient, and the home of 
the present, or what is left of it, is equally inefficient, but chiefly 
on the technical and management side. ‘Mother’ of twenty 
years ago may have known how to cook and make clothing, but 
she did not know the science of calories, or how to budget her 
income, or how to take care of her children in a scientific 
manner. 

The child death rate in those days was appalling. Further- 
more, modern conditions of living have accentuated the need for 
the more scientific handling of resources, of time and of energy. 
The woman of today does not need so much to be taught how 
to do as to be taught intelligently to decide what to do. In all 
this field of technical knowledge, institutions of learning have 
run far in advance of the practice of the home. Hence, under 
these conditions, the young woman, fresh from the latest training, 
is best equipped to teach it to others. This is the argument. 
How far it is valid the reader must determine for himself, by 
drawing on his own observations and experiences. 

In general the same questions as to efficiency and the same 
suggestions made for agricultural teacher training apply to the 
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training of teachers of home making. Therefore, they are not 
repeated here. Certain differences in the situation should, how- 
ever, be brought to the reader’s attention. 

As already mentioned, home making training has paid more 
attention to the needs of the adult home maker than has agricul- 
‘ture up to the present time. A considerable proportion ‘of this 
training is now given in evening “‘trade extension” classes.1 In 
many states a serious attempt has been made to secure for these 
classes women having a large amount of successful home making 
experience. In many cases, the teacher of home making in the 
day school must also teach such classes. The failure of the typi- 
cal teacher training course to provide special training for this 
particular form of teaching becomes more accentuated here than 
in the case of agriculture, since the home making is now engaged 
to some extent with adults while agriculture is still largely 
beginning to be concerned with the necessity of serving them. 
Moreover, up to the present time but little attempt has been 
made to provide special training courses for such competent 
women as have been utilized for extension classes. 

On the whole, therefore, present programs for the training of 
home making teachers offer but little, if any, more promise of so- 
cial efficiency than do the programs for agriculture. The training 
is in the hands of the colleges and reflects the traditional attitude 
of such institutions. The segregated group is, as usual, under 
Plan A, conspicuous by its absence, and the occupational equip- 
ment as well as the professional equipment of the graduates is of 
doubtful adequacy. Change must also come about against the 
inertia and conservatism of faculties. In spite of the recognition 
of the real need, by many workers in this field, and the attempts 
that have been made, and are being made, to improve the situ- 
ation, home making training seems, as long as present conditions 
exist, likely to fall far short of the maximum of the invaluable 
social service that it was expected to render to the American 
home. 

1 See report, Federal Board for Vocational Education for 1923-24, 
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THE TRAINING OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS 


When we come to consider the training of trade and industrial 
teachers we find a situation somewhat different from that de- — 
scribed: under home economics and agriculture. For reasons that - 
need not be discussed here, there has from the beginning been a 
closer cooperation between industry and industrial education than 
between the corresponding groups in the other fields. This could 
not fail to have its effect on industrial education and, in turn, 
affect teacher training programs, both as to content and ob- 
jectives. Since much industrial education is given outside of 
publicly controlled schools, in fact, in no school at all, but by 
the journeyman or the foreman in the occupation itself, the prob- 
lem of teacher training has also had to be considered as of wider 
scope than that of training teachers just for service in schools 
and only under school conditions. 

In view of these facts, one would naturally expect to find the 
situation in teacher training for industrial education somewhat 
different from that of the other fields, and this is the case. In 
thirty states, teacher training is given in non-residential courses, 
essentially on some form of Plan C. In sixteen states, both Plan 
A and Plan C are in operation. In only one state is Plan A alone 
relied upon for securing trade and industrial teachers, and in this 
case the curriculum is distinctly different from those commonly 
conducted under that plan. 

From the standpoint of the suggestions and criticisms made in 
this chapter, the situation in trade and industrial teacher training 
is therefore better than in the other fields. It is better to the 
degree that better arrangements have been provided for securing 
occupationally competent persons and for making the training 
accessible, and to the degree that at least the chance has been 
afforded to prevent collegiate traditions and machinery from in- 
terfering with efficient work. 
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Characteristics of trade and industrial teacher training—Trade 
and industrial teacher training as it has developed has concerned 
itself with four major problems as follows: : 

1. The training of teachers for pre-employment schools. 
2. The training of teachers for trade extension work. 


3. The training of teachers as industrial or plant instructors. 
4. Teacher training for foremen. 


The discussion will therefore be taken up under these four 
heads. 

The training of day school teachers—Here we find both Plan A 
and Plan C in use. Where Plan A is used, with the exception of 
the one state already mentioned, the questions raised and the 
criticisms made will apply as well here as in other fields, and so 
are not repeated. Our chief interest is with the forms taken by 
Plan C for this special line of teacher training. 

In general, Plan C has been organized in two ways: According 
to the first, the training is given by an itinerant teacher trainer 
attached either to the training institution or to the state office. 
Groups are formed in different localities, and the teacher trainer 
goes either from group to group or deals with different groups in 
series. 

According to the second form of organization, local teacher 
trainers are developed in “strategic” localities, and these local 
trainers handle the group under the general supervision of the 
teacher trainer. 

The situation in trade and industrial education is different from 
that in agriculture and home economics in that industrial train- 
ing tends to be located chiefly in relatively large population cen- 
ters. This is much less true in the other fields. This means that 
it is much easier in many cases to bring together groups of 
teachable size at certain points where a “local market” exists for 
the teachers after they have been trained. As a rule, day school 
teachers also teach evening classes so that the program should in- 
clude training for both sets of working conditions. In such cases 
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the training is for both day and evening teachers simultaneously. 
Both plans are in use and both, when well handled, give efficient 
results. | 

The evening school teacher—The only way to train vocational 
instructors for evening schools is to reach them in the communi- 
ties where they reside and teach. They are usually selected from 
the workmen of the locality who are occupationally competent, 
most of them usually having had some successful experience as 
foremen. Usually also, they must be trained for teaching through 
evening classes. Already having ‘“C”, they must be given the 
“T” and “TI” necessary to make them effective teachers of the 
occupational content, of which they are already master. Such 
teachers may be trained either in a pre-employment class before 
becoming instructors or on a professional improvement basis after 
they start to teach. The best results are: secured where both 
services are rendered. In any case, however, the courses must 
be short and very direct, dealing almost entirely with the tech- 
nique of teaching, including all such matters, for example, as how 
to arrange a class, how to keep records, how to ask questions, 
how to test students, how to demonstrate and illustrate, how to 
analyze and get trade content, how to arrange this content in 
a progressive teaching order, and how to prepare and use lesson 
sheets. 

Such courses, given for as short a period as ten or fifteen hours, 
have proved very effective for this special group of teachers in 
this phase of the work. No distinction has been made between 
the content as given to men and that given to women, and mixed 
groups have frequently been organized. 

The isolated teacher—While the concentration of industrial 
education in large centers makes possible, as pointed out above, 
the formation of teacher training groups, there exists also the case 
of the isolated teacher. This is more common with trade exten- 
sion courses than with day schools. Wherever this case occurs, 
it presents one of the most difficult teacher training problems. 
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It has been attacked in two ways, but sufficient experience has 
not been secured with either, to warrant any definite statement 
as to their efficiency as a general proposition. 

The first way has been through itinerant teacher training, 
where the teacher trainer goes from one locality to another, spend- 
ing a day or so with each teacher, in helping him with his diffi- 
culties. This is, of course, largely unorganized training. In at 
least one state, success has been reported in the use of a specially 
worked out correspondence course. 

Training foremen as instructors—Practically every foreman 
has instructing responsibilities. He discharges these responsibili- 
ties under conditions entirely different from those which prevail 
in the school or in the evening class. Most of his instruction work 
is unorganized. This form of instructor training is sufficiently 
important to warrant notice here. Its purpose is through special 
training courses, to give foremen the minimum of the essential 
elements of professional training which they can use to advantage 
under the working conditions. These elements are generally 
recognized as including: an understanding of the distinction be- 
tween the teaching operation and telling or showing; an under- 
standing of the state of mind of a learner as compared with that 
of a competent worker; an understanding of the steps in the 
formal lesson and their function; and some command of the meth- 
ods suitable to shop instruction which go with these steps. 
Courses of from ten to twenty hours have been found quite 
sufficient to give as much equipment as the average foreman can 
profitably use under the conditions under which he has to teach. 

Training plant instructors—Under a type of organization 
adopted by some industrial plants, certain expert workers are 
employed as instructors, either on full time, or at such times as 
their services are required. This is perhaps particularly true 
where apprenticeship schemes are in operation. A few training 
courses for such plant instructors have been successfully de- 
veloped. Evidently the course would be somewhat more exten- 
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sive than that found adequate for foremen, but would be consid- 
erably less extensive than that required for the training of day 
school teachers. Such courses have commonly included, in addi- 
tion to what is given to the foreman, some training in the prin- 
ciples of effective progression in learning, since these instructors 
often have to teach a progressively arranged course, or have to 
construct one for themselves. 

Discussion—From the foregoing brief discussion, it will be evi- 
dent that teacher training in the trade and industrial field has 
accepted and utilized Plan C to a considerable extent; that it has 
not in general resorted to standardized programs; and that it has 
paid more attention to the desirability of training the segregated 
group. In short, the proposition as a whole is less subject to the 
criticism and suggestions made with regard to teacher training 
for agriculture and home economics. 

So far as teacher training as conducted in institutions of college 
grade is concerned, there is little to choose between the situation 
in trade and industrial teacher training and in teacher training 
for other fields. What has been said with regard to the effects of 
tradition, rigidity of administration, informational instead of 
functioning content, range, balance, emphasis, and the like would 
apply here as much as it would in the other vocational fields. It 
will be recalled that the sample course used in discussing Plan 
A was a trade and industrial teacher training course. When we 
get outside of the residential collegiate teacher training course 
(Plan A), we find all sorts of situations in the courses conducted 
by the colleges. In many cases, the extension teacher training 
courses deal with practically the same content as the residential 
training courses. In many cases they are equally hampered by 
collegiate restrictions. In one State, for example, under the re- 
strictions of the State University, no class can be formed for less 
than fifteen students. Enforcement of this regulation has prac- 
tically paralyzed the extension teacher training work in the State, 
since in many cases it is not possible to secure a group of fifteen 
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prospective teachers who are qualified. In any event, such a group 
would represent the training of many more teachers than the 
local community could absorb. 

The simple converting of a professor of education or of psy- 
chology from a resident member of the faculty to an itinerant 
member of the faculty does not necessarily improve the situation 
in terms of efficient service. On the other hand, it would be only 
fair to point out that, in a number of cases, the teacher trainers 
attached to State institutions have conducted very successful and 
efficient teacher training courses on the Plan C hasis, but only 
where the university was sufficiently enlightened to give them a 
free hand to work in accord with the demands of the job and the 
given conditions. : 

Where Plan C is conducted directly out of the State office, 
whatever difficulties may come out of collegiate control are the- 
oretically avoided. The teacher trainer is the agent of the 
State board for vocational education; is responsible only for the 
turning out of efficient teachers; and has a perfectly free hand 
to develop his content and his organization in the most efficient 
way. As these facts have become obvious, the tendency has been 
for the State board for vocational education directly to take over 
the teacher training function so far as industrial teacher training 
is concerned. There is reason also to believe that the drift is in 
that direction, although in many cases the State institution is so 
strong, politically and otherwise, that a change of this character 
is not likely to come about in the immediate future. 

In one phase of teacher training in trade and industry, there has 
been a very sharp split between two groups. A number of State 
boards of vocational education have held that all Federal and 
State funds appropriated for that purpose should be expended in 
training teachers to teach only in the State and Federally aided 
trade and industrial schools. In other cases, State boards have 
held that good teaching, wherever conducted, improves the effi- 
ciency of vocational education. They, therefore, approve of 
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teacher training for individuals such as foremen and plant in- 
structors, who would not enter the public school service. In our 
opinion the second point of view is that which makes for the 
greater social value of trade and industrial education. 

Training of conference leaders—The importance of including 
in the program of industrial education the training of minor ex- 
ecutives has only recently come to be generally realized. As a 
result there have been developed various courses, or devices, both 
for training prospective foremen and for assisting foremen already 
employed as such to discharge their responsibilities more effi- 
ciently. Among these devices for improving foremanship has 
come a development of what is known as the “conference 
method.” _ This consists, essentially, in assisting a group of fore- 
men to pool and to organize their experiences under directive ~ 
leadership. This method is not instructional in its character in 
the sense that there is any use made of the formal lesson or that 
the conference jeader is assumed to be an instructor. 

Considerable work of this kind has been successfully carried 
on in a number of the States: in some cases, by teacher trainers 
connected with State institutions; and in other cases, by super- 
visors of trade and industrial education attached to State offices. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education has shown great 
interest in the development of this work, and has contributed re- 
search and service in the development of training programs for 
conference leaders. 

Evidently the specifications of the job of. a conference leader 
are entirely different from those of teacher. This means a corre- 
spondingly different training course. Such a training course has 
been developed through cooperative work between the Federal 
Board and a number of State supervisors and teacher trainers. 
Up to the present time, however, it has only been used in con- 
nection with conferences held under the auspices of the Federal 
Board, which have been attended by representatives of in- 
dustry and of State boards for vocational education. 
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The training of teacher trainers—As experience in teacher 
training has developed, there has been accumulated considerable 
knowledge based on experience and sound thinking, about suc- 
cessful technique and about the most efficient working conditions 
for teaching and learning. This gives us for use a special body 
of technical information pertaining to teacher training work, 
just as in the case of conference work. The Federal Board has 
conducted researches and has, in cooperation with State repre- 
sentatives, organized these experiences into tentative courses for 
the training of teacher trainers. 

This course has not, up to the present time, been used suffi- 
ciently to enable any statement to be made, nor is it yet in print. 
Experience with it in a number of Federal Board conferences has 
indicated, however, that it is organized along right lines and has 
already been of considerable value to those teacher trainers who 
assisted in its development. 

Related subject matter—Ever since the program of voca- 
tional education started there has been a more or less definite 
recognition of the fact that any competent worker has two kinds 
of assets: manipulative and non-manipulative job assets. The 
former is commonly called skill. The latter covers all other 
equipment of the worker for his job, and consists both of infor- 
mation and the ability to use that information. In the complete 
Richard’s formula (E = M + T+ I+ GV), “GV” means 
general vocational information as contrasted with applied tech- 
nical knowledge ‘‘T” and the ability to apply knowledge intelli- 
gently to problems and situations in the occupation (I). “T”, 
“I” and “GV” together represent this non-manipulative asset.* 

In the early days of the development of vocational programs, 
the preceding facts were expressed by talking about shop or job 
training and related subject matter. Nobody knew exactly what 


1See also, however, footnote on page 42, where this Richard’s formula 
is stated in terms of Federal Board use as E=M+7T+I-+J. In the Fed- 
eral Board formula T, I and J together represent the non-manipulative 
assets of the worker. 
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this related subject matter should be except, in a general way, 
that it was the part of the asset of the competent worker, which 
was non-manipulative in character. As would be naturally ex- 
pected, a great deal of content of a non-functioning character 
was taught as related subject matter. As vocational educators 
have gained in experience and knowledge of their problem, the 
term “related subject matter” has been less used and the terms 
“technical content” and “general vocational content” have been 
substituted therefor. In practice, most of what has been taught 
as related subject matter has been more or less, frequently less, 
functioning general vocational content rather than specific occu- 
pational technical content. 

These facts would not be of importance in teacher training had 
they not led to certain classification of teachers which have, in 
turn, affected the work of teacher training agencies. This classi- 
fication has divided vocational teachers into two groups. Teach- 
ers of M values, that is, shop or practical teachers, and teachers 
of related subject matter, or technical teachers. 

The technical teacher—Under the classification just described, 
it was roughly assumed that the practical or shop instructor 
taught the “what,” and the technical instructor taught the “why.” 
In explaining the difference in functions, the statement was oncée 
made that it was the business of the technical teacher to teach 
that part of the occupational content which the school authori- 
ties did not believe a competent occupationally trained teacher 
was sufficiently educated to teach. However that may be, the 
organization of the faculty of the vocational school into one 
group of technical teachers and another group of practical or shop 
teachers has not only persisted, but is still recognized under the 
plan of approval of teachers adopted by many states. 

In general, where a very complete occupational experience is 
theoretically required of the practical or shop instructor, a con- 
siderable amount of additional technical or engineering training 
has been required of the technical teacher. This, of course, does 
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net affect the general program for teacher training, as to its 
efficiency, or lack of efficiency. It merely affects the character 
of the occupational content taught under Plan A, or the occupa- 
tional content required under Plan C. The important question 
here is to what degree this double organization is necessary, and 
to what extent teacher training organizations should continue to 
accept it without protest. 

Technical vs. shop instruction—As already stated, the shop 
instructor is theoretically supposed to teach the “how,” and the 
technical teacher the “why.” What has really happened, how- 
ever, is that the shop instructor has taught both the “how” and 
the “why.” The technical teacher has taught content which was 
either a general or more abstract phase of the occupational 
“why,” or has taught certain subjects intended, at least, to be 
generally vocational in their character. In short, what the tech- 
nical teacher is supposed to teach has actually been taught on the 
job by the shop instructor, and what the technical teacher has 
actually taught has usually been some rather poorly functioning 
general vocational content, and some general drawing, science and 
mathematics, which in many cases functioned scarcely at all in 
occupational equipment. 

The more recent tendency in the best vocational schools has 
been to do away with the technical teacher, for these reasons: 
It has been found that a thoroughly trained, occupationally com- 
petent teacher possesses the technical knowledge in the form in 
which it is actually applied, and in which he is best able to teach 
it in connection with his training of the student in processes and 
skills. Experience has also shown that the two groups of in- 
structors do not work together cooperatively. There is every evi- 
dence that the most efficient teacher training device will be that 
which gives to occupationally competent individuals the capacity 
to teach not only the specific jobs and immediately related tech- 
nical content, but also to teach the general vocational content. 
This will, unquestionably, make it necessary to give, or, rather, 
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to include in teacher training courses specific training in the 
analysis and organization of such general vocational content, 
and probably, in addition, to give as much of this content as the 
expert worker is found not to possess. 

In view of the trend of the experiences up to date, it would 
seem to be highly desirable that teacher training agencies should 
be giving serious consideration to the extension of their training 
courses to cover these new objectives. 

Development of teacher training—The training of teachers of 
vocational education of less than college grade really dates from 
the passage of the National Vocational Education Act 1917. The 
passage of this act, and of the State acts complementary thereto, 
provided funds for the specific purpose of training teachers for 
trade and industrial, agricultural, and home economics vocational 
education. From the preceding discussions and statements, it 
must be evident that lying in the background and affecting the 
development of teacher training programs has been a struggle 
between two groups holding different theories and having differ- 
ent interests. 

The first group has consisted of those State authorities, those 
students of vocational education, and those representatives of 
teacher training who have looked at the problem solely as one 
of securing efficient vocational education by providing thoroughly 
competent teachers. The second group consisting largely of col- 
leges and other institutions of that general type, who have seen 
in the development of a new field of education an opportunity to 
secure more business and an extension of the market for the 
employment of more graduates. The first group have been in- 
terested only in getting as good teacher training as possible, since 
they feel, and in many cases they are, responsible for the quality 
of vocational education. Therefore they are not concerned with 
the agency by which teacher training is given, or with its tradi- 
tions or customs. They hold that the only efficient vocational 
teacher is an individual who possesses the intrinsic qualifications 
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of a good teacher; who is a master of the occupation which he is 
to teach, and who has a thorough command of the teaching tech- 
nique. ‘They have no personal ‘axe to grind” in the matter, 
but they know, usually by practical experience either in voca- 
tional teaching or in supervising vocational education, what are 
the actual demands which the vocational teacher must meet, and 
are simply concerned with his being equipped to meet these 
demands successfully. 

The second group, while well-intentioned, cannot avoid being 
affected by the traditions, the objectives, and the detached point 
of view of the institution of higher learning. This appears in the 
attempt to utilize the traditional four year course; in the empha- 
sis laid upon the possession of the bachelor’s degree; in the nat- 
ural desire to carry on teacher training work with members of 
the regular student body. Evidences of this detached point of 
view appear in the degree to which their training courses, as 
already pointed out, are narrow in their scope in terms of the 
job to be done by the teacher subsequent to training; in the 
degree to which the objectives set up do not square with the de- 
mands of the teaching job; in the use of traditional academic 
methods of presentation, and in the balance which it is insisted 
must be maintained between the four groups of objectives (hu- 
manistic, scientific, technical and professional). 

We have, therefore, on the one hand the institution of higher 
learning, or normal school, as the case may be, with its point of 
view, its traditional methods, its standard organization, and its 
power in the educational world over against the group of those 
who are primarily concerned only with securing thoroughly 
equipped teachers in order that vocational education may best 
serve its sociological and economic function in our democracy. 

The situation at any given time has represented a balance be- 
tween these two opposing groups in a sort of a tug of war. The 
previous discussion will indicate that at the present time the col- 
legiate group are distinctly in the more advantageous position; 
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markedly so in agricultural and home economics teacher training, 
and for reasons already given considerably less so, in trade and 
industrial teacher training. 

The fundamental question which has lain in the background 
during all this trouble has been whether Federal funds and State 
funds should be used for the purpose of promoting the interest 
of collegiate institutions with teacher training as a by-product; 
or whether these funds should be used primarily to train teachers 
as efficiently as possible with no incidental benefit to any agency 
as a by-product. This is a very plain statement, but it sum- 
marizes the situation. 

It must be evident, from what has gone before, that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if thoroughly efficient teachers can be secured 
through the teacher training courses now being conducted by 
collegiate institutions. Until these institutions are prepared to 
modify very seriously their organization; until they are able 
and willing to set up the objectives of their training courses in 
terms of actual demands made upon-the teacher of vocational 
education; until they can find some way so to modify their or- 
ganization that occupationally competent individuals, intrinsi- 
cally qualified for teaching and desirous of becoming teachers, 
can be admitted; and until they can so modify their content and 
methods as to enable their objectives to be put over on a “doing” 
rather than an “appreciation level,” it does not look as if they 
could efficiently give to the public an adequate return for the 
public funds expended. 

Such experience as has been secured up to the present time 
would seem to indicate that much more hope lies in the develop- 
ment of Plan C than in Plan A. It is to be hoped that the time 
will come when collegiate institutions to whom has been delegated 
the responsibility of training efficient teachers, and to whom have 
been entrusted public funds for that purpose, will find some way 
of developing teacher training work along the general lines of 
Plan C. Until this situation comes about, vocational education 
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will continue to be taught largely by teachers who are only 
partially equipped to meet the demands of their employment. 

Admittedly, no teacher training program on a pre-employment 
basis can turn out a completely equipped teacher any more than 
any other vocational program on a pre-employment basis can turn 
out a thoroughly occupationally competent worker. Some stu- 
dents of vocational education hold that pre-employment training 
for teachers is not the most efficient device. They claim that 
given a thoroughly occupationally competent individual, teacher 
training can best be conducted through professional improvement 
work. A recent consensus of opinion among a group of State 
officers was that a very brief period of preliminary training of 
not over twenty or thirty hours, followed by a well organized 
scheme of professional training paralleling the actual participat- 
ing experience of the teacher after he begins to teach, is a more 
efficient device than any longer pre-employment scheme. There 
is much in the experience obtained to date which indicates that 
there may be much truth in this point of view. Should it be shown 
to be correct, evidently, Plan A, with a long residential pre- 
employment course, will be ultimately abandoned. We will 
then see segregated groups taken into the college without regard 
to their academic attainments and given brief pre-employment 
training courses, followed by extension work of a professional 
improvement character. Otherwise, the entire teacher training 
program will ultimately pass out of the hands of collegiate insti- 
tutions to be conducted by State departments of vocational edu- 
cation and other agencies on a non-collegiate basis. 


QUESTIONS AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. If you had to form a selected group for teacher training under Plan C, 
what would you set up as entrance requirements? Give-reasons in 
full. 
2. Working under Plan C, what would be the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of: 
a. A pre-employment course of ten evening meetings followed by 
meetings once a month on a professional improvement basis. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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b. A pre-employment course of thirty, two-hour meetings with no 
professional improvement work of an organized character, but 
casual assistance by the teacher trainer as the need arose. 

c. A pre-employment course of twenty evening meetings of two 
hours each continued for two years, the first year previous to 
employment, the second parallel to employment as teachers. 


. Make a table of two columns showing the assets and liabilities of: (a) a 


man who has had several years’ experience in the practice of a skilled 
trade subsequent to apprenticeship; and (b) a man who was taught 
his trade in a school where for four years he attended as a resident 
student, a Plan A course. 


. Suggest a plan of organization whereby a college could secure and 


train teachers who were occupationally competent under Plan C. 


. Are the difficulties in securing thoroughly competent teachers under 


Plan A fundamental to the plan, or could this plan be made efficient? 
If so, how? 


. Make as complete an inventory as you can of the demand of the job 


of a teacher in a full time day trade school. Would it make any 
difference if the school were for boys or for girls? If so, how? 


. Point out in detail why a trade extension teacher does not need as 


much teacher training as a prospective teacher in a full time day 
school. 


Which is more important, to secure a teacher who knows his trade 
or a teacher who can teach his trade to others? Why? 


Which is more important, to have a teacher who knows his trade and 
ean teach it, but who is weak in social manners and customs or the 
reverse condition? Give reasons for your position on this question. 


If you had charge of the organization of a trade school for boys, 
would you employ technical teachers and shop teachers or = shop 
teachers? Why? 


Make a complete analysis of the weak points of Plan A and Plan C, 
using a list of efficiency factors which you think apply. 
What is the difference in the assets for teaching of: 


a. An individual who possesses all necessary skill and technical 
knowledge acquired in the course of an institutional training and 
b. An individual who has acquired that same knowledge and skill 
by learning the trade through apprenticeship and journeyman- 
ship? Discuss. 
What is the value of an informational command of general descriptive 
chemistry and physics for a teacher of agriculture? Of pinta, 
Of home making? 
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14. Make an analysis of the cost items in Plans A, B and C. 


15. Make a list of the additional assets for a teacher of a trade that 
would come out of the fact that he had completed a high school 
course of the usual type. 


16. Secure a copy of the admission requirements for an A and M college. 
To what degree would the enforcement of these requirements tend to 
prevent the admission of people who are qualified as to occupational 
mastery to become teachers? 


17. Secure a copy of a teacher training course under Plan A. ‘Make a 
complete analysis of the apparent objectives of the different courses 
and compare these objectives with a similar analysis of the demands 
made upon a teacher of vocational education. 
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type plan is an A type. Valuable as source material for the reader 
who wishes to secure further information as to statements made in 
the text and who wishes to secure a further knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of Plan A and the point of view of those conducting such*a — 
plan. 


The Training of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture. Bulletin 
No. 27. W.G. Hummell. Published in 1919. The bulletin 
of which No. 90 is an extension. 

Teacher Training in Agriculture. Bulletin No. 94. H. M. 
Skidmore. 


Published in 1924. This bulletin is a study of the present situation in 
agricultural teacher training with some suggestions as to weaknesses 
and possibilities of improvement. Of interest in this connection on 
account of its bearing on certain statements and criticisms made in 
the text. 


Home Economics Education. Organization and Administration. 
Bulletin No. 28. Revised edition. 


Published in 1924. The section on teacher training contains consider- 
able information as to the status of teacher training in this field and 
hence has considerable bearing on the text. 


A Study of Home Economics Education in Teacher Training 
Institutions for Negroes. Carrie A. Lyford. Bulletin No. 79. 
Describes the situation in teacher training institutions at the time of 
publication. 

Trade and Industrial Education. Organization and Adminis- 
tration. Bulletin No. 17, revised edition. The Staff of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Service. 


Contains a section on teacher training which, to some extent, indi- 
cates the situation in the trade and industrial field as to use of the 
different plans discussed in the text. 

This bulletin also contains the text of the National Vocational Act. 
Section 12 covers the requirement for occupational experience re- 
ferred to in discussion in a number of places in this chapter. 


Foremanship Course vs. Instructor Training Courses. Allen. 
Bulletin No. 60. 


A discussion of some of the problems in training foremen as in- 
structors. An extension of the text on that subject. 
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Improving Foremanship. Allen. Bulletin No. 61. 


This bulletin is an extension of a number of discussions in the text. 
It includes a consideration of the different types of courses, advantages 
and disadvantages, and discusses the efficiency of different typical 
courses in preparing teachers of trade and industrial education. 


Agricultural Education. Hawkins, Works, Stimpson. Bulle- 
tin No. 26. 


Parts II and III discuss teacher training. Part III deals with pro- 
fessional improvement. Published in 1918. Largely now of interest 
as indicating the stage of the thinking on those subjects at the time 
of publication. 


Year Book. 1923. 


In the sections devoted to the different fields of vocational education, 
there are statements and discussions as to such matters as the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the present stage of development of training pro- 
grams and other matter extremely pertinent to this chapter. 


Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Educa- 
tion. 63 Congress, Second Session. H.R. No. 1004. 
This report contains the arguments for Federal Aid for teacher train- 


ing and suggests some of the conditions that should be met if such 
training is to serve its intended purpose. 


The Foreman and His Job. Charles R. Allen. J. B. POMS 
Company, Philadelphia. 


A section of this book deals with the special instructing functions of 
foremen and suggests the content of a teacher training course for this | 
special purpose. 
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I. ILLUSTRATIVE CONFERENCE (THE TrmE CLock) 
II. InuustTrRAtTiveE ForMs AND BLANKS FOR THE GENERAL PART 


TIME SCHOOL 
I 


ILLUSTRATIVE CONFERENCE (ON THE TIME CLOCK) 


In the chapter on the Continuation School, considerable atten- 
tion is paid to the conference as a teaching device. To illustrate 
its aims, topics and procedures, reference was frequently made 
to an exposition of the methods of the conference in an article 
on “Job Morale” by R. W. Kent, published in the May issue of 
the Vocational Magazine for 1924, in which the shop or office 
time clock was used as the situation or problem for discussion. 
Because of the pertinency of the entire article, it is reprinted 


here in full. : 
JOB MORALE 


R. W. Kent 


We have in the vocational education field been. representing 
' the equipment necessary for efficient service in an occupation by 


the formula: 
E=M+T+I, where: 

E represents the equipment, skill and knowledge required for 
efficient service in the given occupation. 

M represents the manipulative skill required either with tools or 
in the control of machines. 

T represents knowledge of the technical content of the particular 
occupation in question. 

I represents the job intelligence of the worker’ 


*See also page 42 where the Richard’s formula is given as used in Fed- 
eral Board publications. The formula given above would be E= M+T 
+I+J. In it, I would represent the job knowledge of the worker and J 
the job intelligence. 
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We have always realized that there is in reality another very 
vital factor necessary but we have so far failed to give it a very 
prominent place, as is shown by its omission from the above for- 
mula so commonly used. I refer to that thing which we sometimes 
call “job morale.” 

I mean by job morale those things not included in the formula 
quoted above, that contribute directly to producing more valuable 
workers. I mean honesty, reliability, enthusiasm, appreciation, 
etc., applied directly to the job. I do not mean honesty in the 
paying of grocery bills, reliability in family relations, enthusiasm 
about community affairs, etc. These latter are highly desirable 
things, but they probably do not affect job morale directly. They 
may affect it indirectly but we know very little about such things. 

We have taken the general attitude that all such subjects as 
these do not belong to the vocational program but to the general 
education program. We have accordingly in our civics and Eng- 
lish classes of our vocational schools preached a little about job 
morale along with general talks about honesty, reliability, etc. 
And we have used job situations to illustrate points in such gen- 
eral lessons. But we have seldom attempted to teach job morale 
as a specific thing without wandering off into a lot of general 
things about loyalty to country, love of your fellow-man, ete. 
We have assumed that these things of morale were general things 
that once acquired applied equally to all of life’s situations, much 
as we assumed that memory was a general trait, and that drill in 
memorizing a Latin vocabulary would improve equally the ability 
to remember Latin words and telephone numbers. We have 
proved definitely that memory is not a general thing, and we 
have collected much data on just how much is carried over from 
training in memorizing one kind of material to memorizing differ- 
ent kinds of material. We do not have such exact information in 
regard to such things as those mentioned above under morale, 
but we do know that only too often people are honest in one situ- 
ation and dishonest in another, loyal to their country and dis- 
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loyal to their employer, reliable on the job and very unreliable in 
their family relations. | 

It seems probable at least that these things that we have con- 
sidered general traits are in reality a whole series of more specific 
traits built up as such and eventually, because of the wide range 
of experience in such fields, appearing to be general traits. 

It also seems probable that even though the desire to be honest 
for example, were a general trait applicable in an equal degree 
to all life’s activities, that it would fail to produce equal results 
because of the complex relations of our modern life and the in- 
ability of the individual to think his way with equal clearness 
through all these situations. It is not uncommon, for example, 
for men to be scrupulously honest in paying their debts and at 
the same time see no dishonesty in turning out a job not quite up 
to the specifications. 

If, then, job morale is a specific thing and not simply the 
natural outgrowth of general traits, inherent or acquired, of 
honesty, loyalty, perseverance, etc., we need to consider the 
possibilities of teaching it as a specific thing instead of treating 
it in the general way we have been doing. 

Industry is realizing more and more that one of the biggest 
causes of waste is poor job morale. It is trying all kinds of 
schemes to improve this vital element in its structure. Bonus 
schemes, profit-sharing, differential piece rates, gain sharing, 
shorter hours, better pay and personnel departments are being 
tried out everywhere. It is probably true that this problem must 
be solved mostly by changing conditions in industry, but this does 
not relieve the vocational school of its responsibility for giving 
whatever help it can, however small it may be. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss simply one phase of 
this problem of the vocational school: the possibility of con- 
tributing to job morale by classroom work. I believe that there 
are many other ways in which the vocational school can contribute 
and that some of these at least may be more effective than any 
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classroom work, but for the present I wish to confine my remarks 
to this one phase. 

I think we can immediately discard the idea of preaching or 
lecturing by the instructor on this subject. We do not have abso- 
lute data in this field as we do in many educational fields, but 
there is quite general agreement amongst people who have been 
in positions to observe such things, that preaching or lecturing 
does not produce the desired results. 

But we have found that, in certain cases at least, a properly- 
directed discussion of such things may produce some worthwhile 
results. It has been found, for example, that in foremen confer- 
ences a concrete discussion of specific phases of the foremen’s 
work, if properly handled, creates a new understanding of, and 
interest in their jobs, and a noticeable improvement in attitude 
toward their jobs. | 

It is true that foremen are a selected group with more ability 
and training than the average, and therefore more apt to profit 
by any form of instruction. But it is also true that the level of 
job morale attempted and secured is higher than would be at- 
tempted in such discussions with pupils in a vocational school. 
I believe that if objectives are set consistent with the group, that 
results relatively as good may be secured with pupils in a voca- 
tional school, by this method, as is secured in foremen con- 
ferences. 

Foremen conferences are built on the common background of 
the actual experience of its members. New ideas must be 
developed from this background in such a manner that the 
group feels that it has discovered them; it is fatal for the group 
to feel that the conference leader has presented these ideas ready 
made. The ultimate aim of such a conference is not to develop 
a series of facts, but to develop interest in, and the ability on the 
part of the members of the group, to think logically about the 
subject in hand. 

The following is an illustration of how such a conference on 
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one of the points of job morale might be conducted with a group 
of boys or girls in a trade school. This is an illustration and not | 
an example; that is, it shows the general trend of the discussion, 
but does not attempt to give all the details. Of course the pupils 
will not always answer as you want them to and many additional 
suggestive questions, or entirely different ones from those shown, 
may have to be used. It is neither possible nor desirable to give 
an example for the instructor to follow in detail in such a lesson, 
for such a lesson cannot be successful if turned out with jigs and 
fixtures. The instructor must be a master mechanic, with a 
definite plan of action to be sure, but ever ready and able to 
make the necessary special set-ups which are required to turn 
out the desired product from material of varying size, shape and 
texture. 


CLASS DISCUSSION TO GET STUDENTS TO REALIZE THE 
NECESSITY OF BEING PROMPT AND REGULAR 
IN ATTENDANCE AT WORK 


I. Can anyone tell me what a time clock is? 
Ist S. It is a clock that shows when you get to work. 
2nd 8. It punches the time you get to work on a card. 
3rd S. You have to put the card in a slot and push down a lever. 
4th S. The one I punched last summer had a big arm that you swung 
round to your number and then pushed in. 


I. All right, but what do employers have time clocks for? 
1st S. To find when you come late. 
2nd 8. To find out if you leave before quitting time. 
3rd S. To find out when you are absent. 


I. How does a time clock show when you are late or absent, or leave early? 
1st S. When you are late or leave early it punches in red. 
2nd 8. When you are absent it leaves a blank space, because your 
card will not go down in the slot far enough to punch on the 
line for the day you were absent. 


I. Do all companies have time clocks? 
1st S. Yes. 
2nd 8. No, I worked last summer at a place where they had a time 
keeper. 
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. What is a time keeper? 

1st S. A time keeper is a. man who keeps a record of the time you 
come to work. 

2nd8. Yes, and he keeps a record of exactly how many hours you 
work, and figures up your pay. 


. Do all companies have a time keeper or a time clock? 

Ist S. Yes. 

2nd 8. No they don’t. I worked at a place last summer where there 
was no time keeper or time clock. 


. How did the boss know if you got to work on time or if you were there 
at all? 
S. Oh, he knew all right; he was always there himself. 


. Would you call the boss his own time keeper in that case? 
8. Yes, I think I would. 


. It seems to me then that there is always some kind of a time keeper in 
all business, and that the time keeper may be a clock, or the boss, or a 
man called a time keeper. Would you all agree with that? 
[Nors: Instructor asks several students and they all agree.] 
. Why do some firms use time clocks instead of time keepers? 
[Note: Direct discussion to bring out that they are more conveni- 
ent; save time and expense; keep a more accurate record; 
etc.] 


. Some workmen object to punching a time clock. How do you feel 
about it? 
Ist S. I think if you will trust people they will work better. 
2nd 8. I don’t think so. I know some fellows where I worked last 
summer who were always trying to loaf. 
3rd S. Well, I know that where I worked’ the boss did not watch us 
very close and we all worked harder than if he had always been 
snooping around. 


. Then you can trust some people but can’t trust all of wpm. Would you 
agree to that? 
{Nore: Instructor asks several in the class and they all agree, and 
he asks if anyone does not agree, and no one disagrees.] 


. How would an employer who hired a lot of men do then, have those 
whom he could not trust punch the clock and tell the others they need 
not do so? 
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Ist S. Yes, I think that would be all right. 
2nd S. No, that won’t work because those who had to punch the clock 
would get good and sore. 

[Nore: Instructor secures agreement that it is not feasible for 
some to punch clock and others not, but one student is still 
not convinced and'says: “Well, you can beat a time clock 
anyway.”] 


I. How is that? 
Ist S. You can have some one else punch for you. 
2nd 8. Yes, but won’t you get caught sooner or later? 
Ist S. Yes, unless you are slick enough. 


I. But don’t slick people get caught finally? 
3rd 8. I know several fellows who were caught doing that. 


I. What happened to them? 
S. They got fired. 


I. Why were they fired, because they had some one punch their card? 
8. Because they cheated. 


I. Is that the same as stealing? 
Ist S. No. 
2nd 8. Yes, it is. : 
Ist S. Well, they didn’t take anything. 


I. Didn’t they take some time? 
Ist S. Y-es. 
3rdS. And they got paid for that time, so it is just the same as 
though they had stolen money. 


I. Asks several other students what they think about it and they agree that 
the 3rd S. is right. 


I. Now let us get back to the time clock again. What happens if you 
punch in late on the clock? 
S. You get called down. 


I. Why isn’t it all right for you to come late? 
S. Because you get paid for eight hours’ work and when you come 
late you don’t work as long as you are paid for. 


I. Would it be all right if you were paid by the hour, or if you stayed 
overtime to make up for the time you were late? 
[Nore: Direct discussion to bring out such things as:— 
1. The dependence of one worker on another, and how 
tardiness of one worker may interfere with or stop 
work of another worker. 
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Cost of idle machines. 

Cost of idle space. 

Employer cannot get work out as promised if he 
cannot depend on workers putting in full time every 
day, and he would lose customers, etc.] 


Make a list of such things on the blackboard. 


mo bk 


. Is it all right to stay away from work whenever you don’t feel good? 
Ist S. Yes. 
2nd 8. No it isn’t, because it is just being tardy only worse. 
[Note: Direct discussion along same lines as indicated under tar- 
diness, and add to the list on the board any new things 
brought out.] 


. Some fellows think it does not make any difference if they are just a 
minute or two late. What do you think about it? 

[Nore: Direct discussion to bring out fact that if fellows one 
minute late are excused, then those two minutes late will 
say, “Well, I was only one minute later than that fellow,” 
etc., until men would be dragging in at all hours.] 


. What happens to fellows who are habitually late or who are frequently 
absent? 
S. They get fired. 


. Does it hurt your chances of getting another job to be fired for being 
late? 
8. Yes. 


. There are some fellows are there not, who never learn to be prompt 
and regular? 
S. Yes. I know a fellow like that. 


. What kind of a job does he have? 
S. He doesn’t have any very long. He just drifts around from 
place to place. 


. Does he get good pay? 
S. Sometimes, but not often. 


_ Does he lose much time, that is, is he out of a job much of the time? 
S. Yes, about half the time. 


. Even if he makes fair money when at work, are his earnings for the 
year large or small? 
S. Pretty small; he just lives from hand to mouth. 
[Norg: Direct discussion to draw out kinds of jobs that such 
fellows generally get. Make a list of them on the black- 
board. Some such list as follows can be drawn out: Odd 
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jobs of all kinds, such as cleaning up trash, common labor, 
etc.; roughest kind of labor; jobs that other fellows don’t 
want and the employer has a hard time getting men to 
fill; temporary work; pick up a steady job by chance 
now and then but soon get fired.] 


I. Does a good record on your time card help you get a better job? 
S. Yes. 


[Nore: Be sure to uncover any disagreement to tnis in the class 
and direct the discussion to disprove it. Do not attempt 
or think you can win over those who disagree, by lectur- 
ing to them to show them where they are wrong.] 


I. Some fellows have an idea that if they could get a job as a foreman or 
something of that kind, they would not have to be so careful about 
getting to work on time and not being absent. Do you think that is 
true? 


[Nore: Direct discussion to show that» such jobs require even 
more promptness and regularity of attendance than ordi- 
nary jobs. Bring out facts such as: foreman responsible 
for keeping work moving to workers, and if he is not 
there some workers may not be kept busy; foreman sup- 
posed to give instruction as to how work is to be done 
and if he is not there work may be done wrong, etc.] 


8. Well, our superintendent comes when he feels like it and 
leaves early in the afternoon. 


[Nore: Direct discussion to show that superintendent is paid for 
a different thing than an ordinary worker; he may have 
outside duties; he is paid for planning and probably does 
a lot of this at home at night; if he has an understanding 
with the boss (and he probably has) that he is to come 
and go as he thinks best, then he is, if he does his work, 
not cheating, etc.] 


[Norm: The terms first students (1st S.), second student (2nd S.), 
etc., are not used to designate specific people but simply 
to indicate that different students enter into the discus- 
sion. It is assumed that the instructor will see that all 
students are brought into the discussion and that ques- 
tions are properly directed to secure the best interest and 
attention from the greatest possible number. ] 


There is for many instructors a temptation to moralize too 
much and this can be done by discussion as well as by lecture. 
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After the list of the kind of jobs held by people who are habitu- 
ally late or irregular in attendance had been drawn out, the in- 
structor might go further. He could point out definitely that 
everyone in the class should be very careful to correct any such 
bad habits he might have, or might proceed with the discussion 
so as to have the students say definitely that they would not want 
to work at such jobs as those listed. Again we have no definite 
measure of the benefit or the opposite, produced by such a pro- 
cedure, because we have not yet devised definite measures for 
such things, but it is certainly an open question at least if such a 
procedure does not produce more harm than good. Our results 
from such moralizing have not been so successful but that we can 
afford to discard such methods long enough to give some other 
methods a fair trial. 

I know that even some people who will agree that the method 
I have outlined is a good method will, however, contend that it 
cannot be used in vocational schools because it takes too much 
time to cover the ground with such a method. But the question 
is not how much ground can be covered, but what results can be 
obtained. It is undoubtedly true that much less ground can be 
covered by the method outlined than by the informational 
method, where the instructor lectures or assigns reading material 
and then asks a few questions to see if the student has memorized 
it. But I believe that if measured in terms of results in improved 
attitudes, habits, etc., that the discussion or conference method 
will show the greater returns. While I have no concrete figures 
to prove this statement, I believe that it is supported by the 
soundest principles of educational psychology. 

Summary. We need then to expend our formula: E = M + | 
T+tItoHE=M-+T+I1-+ JM, where JM equals job morale. 
Conditions in industry are probably the greatest factor in deter- 
mining job morale, but the vocational school has a responsi- 
bility in this field no matter how small its possible contribution 
may be. Classroom work in this field should be carried on by 
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the conference method.t. The guiding principles in carrying on 
such a conference should be: 


1. Building on the common background of actual experience 
of the members of the group. 

2. Develop the desired points by directing the discussion of the 
group and not by presenting them to the group ready made. 

3. A crude idea developed from the discussion of the group is 
better than a finished product made by the instructor. 

4. Direct the discussion from behind the scenes; the group must 
feel that it has itself reached the conclusion. 

5. It is fatal for the group to feel that the conference leader 
has presented the ideas ready made. 

6. The aim of such a conference is not to develop a series of 
facts, per se—except incidentally—but to develop interest, 
understanding of conditions and ability to think logically 
about the subject in hand. . 

7. Do not moralize. Direct the discussion to a point where the 
group can easily see the moral, but don’t try to push it down 
their throats. 


*See also, however, footnote on page 42. In the Federal Board publica- 
tions, this formula would be stated as follows: E=M+T+I+J+JM in 
which J would mean job intelligence and JM job morale, I being job 
knowledge as contrasted with technical knowledge. 


II 


ILLUSTRATIVE FORMS AND BLANKS FOR THE GENERAL PART TIME 
SCHOOL 


By special permission, Mr. J. T. Ryan, Supervisor of Industrial 
Education for Kentucky has authorized the use of some suggestive 
forms and blanks developed by him and used successfully in the 
compulsory continuation schools of his own and other states. 
These are taken from a paper bound publication copyrighted by 
him under the title, “Instructional Elements for an Ungraded 
Course in Adjustment to Life’s Activities.” This consists of an 
assembly or collection of blanks, accompanied by helpful sugges- 
tions to the teacher, which pupils use for recording facts and 
opinions regarding situations about which the group is thinking. 

In the foreword, Mr. Ryan gives his caneepiton of these 
blanks and their use as follows: 

“The larger number of children leaving school at an early 
age to seek employment constitutes an important division of a 
community’s population. School and city officials are now fac- 
ing the problem of social adjustment of these young people. 

“The purpose of a part time class is to fix definite objectives 
in the minds of working boys and girls, to equip them with a 
sounder basis of economic reasoning; to teach them the impor- 
tance of values so their earnings may be invested to the enrich- 
ment of their community and themselves, and to create a more 
wholesome attitude toward community and State. 

“Because of its content and arrangement, this text is ungraded 
and may be used successfully with groups whose ages and scholas- 
tic attainments are at considerable variance. It has been pre- 
pared not only for continuation and pre-employment classes but 


also as supplementary material for stimulating thought along 
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social and economic lines in the Junior High School or High 
School. | 

“Tt, has been the author’s intention to provide a means of 
securing a definite and concrete expression of the pupil’s concep- 
tion of daily life by guiding discussion through the use of forms. 
The forms may be developed on the blackboard through class dis- 
cussion or by the individual directly on the form. Thus a basis 
should be provided for clearing up hazy ideas on the subjects 
herein presented and constructive thinking thereby stimulated. 
This method has proved effective in maintaining interest because 
it affords opportunity to draw out the students’ guided thought in 
the place of presenting cut and dried statements. | 

“The desire has not been to restrict the content, but rather 
to offer opportunity for adjusting it to meet the needs of any 
given environment or emergency. To this end it is hoped that 
the use of these forms may assist teachers in working up others. 

“Tt is obvious that the use of this kind of instruction must rely 
for results on the promotion of class discussion and of individual 
thinking. Teachers will find the forms most useful as a means 
of vitalizing instruction, for which reason a definite order of use 
is not recommended. Further a selected reference library or at 
least an encyclopedia should be available for class use as no 
teacher can be reasonably expected to answer the assortment of 
questions which this type of instruction invokes.” 


Taste No. 18 


Toyics and Objectives for Part Time Schools 


The following table gives a list of the topics on which all the different 
blanks bear and the objective of each, 


Objectives Corresponding topics for blanks 
1. The idea that complete individ- 1. Is complete individual freedom 
ual freedom is undesirable. impossible and undesirable? 
2. Appreciation of the wonderful 2. What next? 3. Of what benefit 
advance civilization is making. is our industry and trade? 4. 


The history of a finished prod- 
uct; 5. Progress; 6. Our most 
important cities. 
3. An appreciation of overhead 7. Overhead charges in manufac- 
costs in business. turing and business. . 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14, 
15. 
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Tasie No. 18 (Continued) 


Objectives 


An appreciation of the value 
and use of money. 


An appreciation of the factors 
that enter into success and 
failure. 

A better understanding of how 
to find employment. 

A better understanding of oc- 
cupations in general. 

An appreciation of the effects 
of accidents. 


A working knowledge of fire 
prevention. 

An understanding of the ele- 
ments of contentment. 

A basis for analyzing the use 
of leisure time. 


A knowledge of what care the 
body requires. 


Knowledge of a minimum first 
aid equipment. 

The required minimum knowl- 
edge of our taxation system. 
The required minimum knowl- 
edge of our public and semi- 
public institutions. 


Corresponding topics for blanks 


8. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


24. 
26. 
27. 


31. 


37. 
39. 


Wealth; 9. Expenditures; 10. 
Money in circulation; 11. Econ- 
omy; 12. How much do we need 
to save each day to make us 
financially independent? 183. 
Thrift; 14. How can we handle 
our savings to best advantage? 
Factors which govern success. 


Emergencies. 
Occupational analysis. 
Accidents; 19. How might acci- 


dents happen in factories? 20. 
How do accidents happen on 


‘railroad trains or on the right 


of way of railroads? 21. How 
do accidents happen where ex- 
cavating or building is being 
done? 22. How do accidents 
happen on the street? 23. In- 
juries. 

Fires and their effects; 25. Fire 
prevention. 

Analysis of the things that pro- 
duce contentment. . 

A study of our leisure time; 28. 
Analysis of the benefits to be 
derived from recreations; 29. 
Our hobbies and what we may 
expect from them; 30. What 
hobbies did for some of our 
great men. 

The care our bodies require; 32. 
Foods I eat; 33. The menace of 
germs; 34. Overstrain and its 
results; 35. Common repairs our 
bodies need and how to get the 
repairs made. 

A minimum first aid equipment 
for our home. 

Taxes; 38. What tax money is 
used for. 

Institutions established for so- 
cial welfare; 40. Institutions es- 
tablished for public protection; 
41. Institutions established for 
the care of the sick; 42. Institu- 
tions society has established for 
general utility. 
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Taste No. 18 (Continued) 


Objectives Corresponding topics for blank 


16. An understanding of the protec- 43. Society’s ways of preventing the 

tion society affords us. stronger from taking advantage 
of the weaker. 

17. A better appreciation of what 44. Our home. 
our responsibilities toward a 45. Analysis of the responsibilities 
home are. we have for home life. 

18. A better understanding of the 46. Public offices. 
duties of office holders. 


SAMPLE BLANKS 


A few of these blanks are given below to illustrate their con- 
tent; use of the boxhead device for analysis of facts; and their 
terse and orderly arrangement of pertinent facts and opinions. 
It has been necessary, of course, to curtail all spacing between 
items and entries. The skeleton presented, however, can readily 
be expanded by the reader. Arrangement of the samples given on 
the full sized page (8” wide and 11” long) by Mr. Ryan will 
help to do this, if necessary. The blanks are renumbered to con- 
form with the numbers of the corresponding topics given in the 
preceding table on Topic and Objectives. 

The selected samples given below are presented with no thought 
that exactly these topics and forms should be adapted by every 
continuation school teacher, but only to show the possibilities of 
the device in the hands of a resourceful one, skilled in its adapta- 
tions for different problems. 


Toric 12 
How much do we need to save each day to make us financially 
independent? 
The cost of living per year is: 
Renter Home Owner 
POOR FSR ARS SES Pood’ 33 Fea Pe ee ee 
CNothesa:.wewiecik alsteevene Clothes yore ie aa ee 
Hane oe ites ee Teen ee ee ee cee 
RUOORSORRON SSS. at vob od ya oy oes Reoreatian (sess. 2. ae 
lneraenial . 2085 2 Soke Incidental: 3.43077) ee 
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_ The amount of principal required to produce the above yearly cost of 
living when invested in rented property netting 6% is: 

Solution Yearly Cost of Living 


Principal required 
PSTN aad RE SRS OS ge tage Rate of interest 


@eeeesereevoeeerere ee eee ee 


e@oerereeevnevre see eeeee ees 


How many years will it take you to save this amount of money, 
if you save 50¢ a day and keep it invested in a bank at 4%? 

How many years will it take if you invest it in mortgages pay- 
ing 6%? 

How much would you have to save per week? 

(Teach the student to use the interest curves on the following 

page for the solution of such problems.) 

What is meant by the prime of life? 


Toric 13 
Thrift 
What are the reasons by it is better to start saving money now? 
Why does a person show poor judgment when he spends all of 
his spare money having a good time when he is young? 
Is it any one’s business from our own if we choose to spend all 
of our spare money having a good time? Whose and why? 


Toric 16 
Emergencies 


A certain newspaper report reads: “Mr. Brown’s first step toward suc- 
cess was caused by the loss of his pocketbook. He found himself with 
no visible means of support and while looking about for something to do 
discovered that hundreds of the store windows needed washing——” The 
story goes on to say that Mr. Brown made his way first by washing 
windows and later by establishing himself as the head of a window wash- 
ing business. Let each member of the class imagine himself to be in 
Mr. Brown’s predicament and suggest what he might find to do in order 
to get a start. 


Kind of Work How I Would Get It Pay I Could Expect 
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Toric 17 
Occupational Analysis 


(Talks by persons experienced in the occupations may prove valuable 
in securing the data. Ordinarily this chart should not be treated as a 
unit lesson, but filled in as the information becomes available.) 


Name _ Isthe Skill Person- Re- Required Cost Weekly Weekly 
of occu- work re- ality sponsi- training to pay pay 
pation inter- quired bility period learn when when 
esting past the learning mastered 
8th grade 
Toric 18 
Accidents 


In the single year of 1916 it is estimated that there were 3,000,- 
000 industrial accidents in the United States aside from the thou- 
sands which happened on the streets of our cities. Due to these 
accidents the people of our country lost about $300,000,000 worth 
of production while the suffering of the injured and the families 
of the injured cannot be measured. This would make it seem 
worth our while to study the causes and effects of accidents and 
the means of preventing them. 

What are the possible effects on the family when a member 
becomes injured? 


List below persons and group of persons who may suffer when an acci- 
dent occurs. 


In what ways do you think an accident affects persons who are working 
where it happens? 
Name an unavoidable accident and explain why it is unavoidable 
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Topic 19 


How Might Accidents Happen in Factories? 


Kind of Accident Causes Prevention 


Topic 27 
A Study of Our Leisure Time 


There are twenty-four hours in each day, eight or ten of which 
are spent at work, seven or eight in sleep. The remaining are 
called leisure hours and for the most part are spent in some form 
of recreation. In order that we may inventory the success we are 
making of our lives and determine whether or not we are “getting 
the most for our money” let us fill in the following form by 
giving the hours per week we spend at each form of recreation. 
Where an item is not looked on as being a recreation, the time 
should be given in the right hand column. This form should be 
filled individually by each student who should add such of his 
recreations as are not listed. 


Estimated time Estimated time Name of recreation 
per week per week 
Toric 34 


Overstrain and Its Results 


Ways in which we overstrain The Results 
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Toric 38 
What Tax Money Is Used For 


Collection Unit Rate Charges Principal Things the Money Buys 


City 
County 
State 
Federal 
What taxes do property owners pay? 
Do persons avoid a property tax by being renters? 


INDEX 


(The numbers refer to pages) 


Ability: variation in different in- 
uncuals, 107; management vital, 
186. 

Academic education: question of 
amount necessary for vocational 
teachers, 511. 

Administration: conflicting theo- 
ries of, 212; discussion of, 213 ff.; 
(See also unit and dual control 
under the National Vocational 
Education Act); a layman’s ex- 
planation of, 473. 

Admission of pupils to adolescent 
school, 251; organization for, 
249 ff. 

Adolescent school (See vocational 
schools), 246 ff., function of, 251 ff.; 
admission of pupils, 250; individ- 
ual instruction in, 252; conditions 
of admission, 254; specific training 
and education required, 257; 
teaching fundamentals in, 258. 

Adults: vocational school for, 299 ff. ; 
factors to be considered, 299; 
working conditions, 300; character 
of needs, 301; effect of use of 
short unit courses in, 302; use of 
short unit courses in, 303 ff.; need 
for flexible and fluid organization 
in, 306; courses and methods, 308; 


call or emergency staff, 308; 
qualifications of teachers, 310; 
teacher training for, 311. 

Agricultural subjects: duties of 


State Boards with regard to, 430. 

Agricultural teacher training: occu- 
‘pational content, 522; organiza- 
tion for, 522; standards, 522; 
range of objectives, 523; general 
discussion of, 524. 

Agricultural vocational education: 
situation compared with that in 
trade and industrial, 407 ff.; but 
few type schemes used, 407; still 
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much pick up training, 407; full- 
time school standard device, 407; 
trend towards trade extension, 
408; a prophecy for, 411; Federal 
appropriations for, 428; require- 
ments for, 430; social function of, 
528. 

Apprenticeship: killed by pickup 
methods, 27; abuse of, 159; under 


national associations, 400. (See 
also Bricklaying). 
Aptitudes and interests: special, 


- 197; capitalization of, 198; aux- 
iliary information, 267. 


Bellamy, Edward: and the demo- 
cratic state, 184. 


Bill, the N.E.A., 467. 


Biological: characteristics versus 
social necessity, 139. 
Blanks, for use in continuation 


schools, Appendix IIT. 

Board: need for a representative, 
475; reasons for independent, 
475 ff. 

Boy Scouts: utilization of project 
methods, 279. 

Bricklaying: plans for training in, 
397; use of vestibule school for, 
397; use of dull-season courses, 
397 ff.; use of trade extension 
courses, 397 ff. 


Carry over: of thinking habits, 50. 

Change and shift of economic de- 
mands, effect of, 178. 

Class, the: in the continuation 
school, 342. 

Commercial vocational education: 
changes coming slowly, 409; 
schools blind to changes, 410; con- 
centration on typing and book- 
keeping, 410; a prophecy, 416. 
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Committee: use of pupil in contin- 
uation schools, 343. 


Compulsory continuation — school 
(See continuation school). 
Concealed overhead: reduced by 


organized vocational education, 
128 ff., 157. 

Conditions for training best in voca- 
tional education, 53; in vocational 
schools, 253 ff. 

Conference: as an educational pro- 
cedure, 286 ff.; use in continuation 
schools, 359; conference leaders, 
training of, 540; job of conference 
leader in continuation schools, 
360. 

Conservation: of human resources, 
128 ff.; through vocational educa- 
tion, 128 ff. 

Content: specific for each occupa- 
tion, 204; must be specific in 
vocational education, 268; devel- 
opment of, 268; procedure in 
securing, 269. 

Continuation school, 231 ff.; compul- 
sory, 318; States established, 318; 
a new social agency, 319; the sit- 
uation precipitated, 318; using old 
ideas for a new and vital prob- 
lem, 319; taking the easiest way, 
320; sets up a new and distinct 
problem, 321; and the social job, 
322; problem of, 323; individual 
help in, 324; limited time in, 324; 
greatest service by, 324; still on 
trial, 325; what cannot be taught 
in, 325; the real versus the as- 
sumed situation as to, 329; what 
the school ought to do, 331; what 
the school can do, 331, 334; how 
the school can do it, 334; use of 
the clinic, 334; clinic records, 335; 
individual instruction in contin- 
uation schools, 334; graphing clin- 
ic records, 337 ; flexible program 
required, 339; rotating group in, 
340, 341; compared to country 
school, 340; individual instruction 
in the rotating group, 341; use of 
the conference in the continuation 
school, 342; place of the class in, 
342; use of pupil committees, 343; 
giving practice in desirable habits, 
344; use of junior citizen plan in, 
347; giving resourcefulness in get- 


ting facts, 350; devices for train- 
ing to secure facts, 354; utilizing 
pupils to get facts, 354; anticipat- 
ing need for facts, 355; getting 
pupils to think, 355; use of forms 
and blanks, 356; training in or- 
ganizing facts, 357; use of the 
conference for this, 359; job of 
the conference leader, 360. 


Cooperative part-time vocational 
school, the, 225; inherent difficul- 
ties, 226. 


Correlation: organization for, 272 ff.; 
the project, 274; organization by 
subjects gives poor, 275ff.; best 


secured by use of _ project, 
279 ff. 
Costs: the irreducible—for voca- 


tional education, 209. 

Courses of study: in day schools, 
266; organization of, 272; typical 
organizations of, 272; short unit, 
273; long courses, 272: projects, 
274: shop courses should domi- 
nate, 278; dominating and second- 
ary courses, 278; general descrip- 
tive in teacher training courses, 
525; for teacher training, see 
teacher training. 

Crafts: real truth about old, 72. 


Day vocational school: economic 
function of, 230; training teachers 
for, 533 ff.; noncooperative com- 
pared with plant school, 372 ff. 

Democracy: wastes its assets, 184. 

Departmental plan: in vocational 
schools, 276. 

Devices: special efficiency in voca- 
tional education, 369; for getting 
the training job done, 388; rela- 
tive efficiency, 388, 389 ; compara- 
tive tendencies in using, 399 ff. 


Difficulties: in prevocational train- 
ing, 136 ff.; learning, 160 ff 

Discipline: in vocational schools, 
261. 


Discovery of ability: fundamental 
to progress, 21; of fitness, 106; 
testing as a means of, 106; as a 
means of placement, 128; through 
vocational training, 129; through 
prevocational training, 134. 

Dual control, 213; reasons in favor 
of, 213 ff.; outstanding example of, 


INDEX 


215; compared with single con- 
trol, 214 ff. 
Dull-season schools, 235. 


Easing the beginner into his job, 
160. 

Education: the reliance of democ- 
racy, 19; leisure, theory of, 71; 
things ignored in leisure theory, 
72; pusher, 169. 


Educational procedures: the three 
types, 283 ff. . 
Efficiency: factors in vocational 


education, 368 ff.; acid test of, 368; 
special devices, 369; comparison 
of training plan of a plant with a 
noncooperative day school, 372 ff.; 
relative of different training de- 
vices, 387, 388; of plans affected 
by occupation, 399 ff.; of various 
training schemes for mass educa- 
tion, 401 ff.;. factors in teacher 
training, 492. 

Effort, reduction of, 175. 

Employment standards: minimum, 
200 


Environment: habits, 194. 
Equipment of the vocational teach- 
er, 312; general theory of, 312. 


Evaluation: of three plans for 
teacher training, 518. 
Evening extension school, 233; 


teacher training for, 311. 
Experiences, first and second hand, 
283 ff. 

Extension: school, 231. 

Factors: in vocational school for 
adults, 299 ff.; efficiency in voca- 
tional education, 370. 

Facts: giving resourcefulness in get- 
ting, 350; training pupils to get, 
354 ff.; training to collate and or- 
ganize, 357. 

Faulty assumptions: inability of 
competent worker to develop 
courses of study, 269; can develop 
courses unaided, 269. 

Federal aid: to vocational educa- 
tion, 423 ff.; need for, 423; social 
principles in, 463; Report of Com- 
mission on, 426; principles and 
considerations, 464; provisions of 
act for, 428 ff.; appropriation basis 
for, 428 ff; legal requirements for, 
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429; on States, 430; on State 
Boards, 430; questions to be met, 
433 ff. 

Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation: as agent for administra- 
tion of the National Vocational 
Education Act, 429; discretionary 
standards, 487; does not deal di- 
rectly inside of States, 471; not 
concerned with institutions, 473. 

Federal interference: real vs. im- 
aginary, 469. 

Federal program: opposition to, 
457 ; interference, question of, 461. 

Fitness: discovery of, 106; train- 
ing only real test of, 131; revealed 
by training on the job, 132. 


Force: democracy cannot rely on, 
19. 
Forms: for continuation schools, 


Appendix II, 

Full-time day school, 222; problem 
of, 223; difficulties, 226; split pro- 
gram of, 223; noncooperative 
type, 227; typical schools, 228; 
organization and administration of 
combined adolescent and exten- 
sion school, 251 ff.; present trend 
away from, 406. 

Fundamentals: theory of trade, 258. 


General continuation school (See 
continuation school). 

General education: compared with 
vocational education as to work- 
ing conditions, 210. 

General schools: tendency to copy 
proneunres in vocational schools, 

Grants in aid: by English Govern- 
ment, 426; application to Federal 
grants, 424 ff. 

Group: relation in country school, 
340; in continuation school, 341. 

Group characteristics: must be 
ae 198; in adult school, 


Habits: carry over of thinking, 50; 
giving practice in desirable, 344. 
Hebartian lesson: use in vocational 
schools, 285 ff.; steps in, 286; cer- 
tain special modifications of in 

vocational schools, 286. 
Home economics subjects: duties of 
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State Board under National Vo- 
cational Education Act, 431; re- 
quirements for Federal aid, 431; 
teacher training for, 531. 

Home economics vocational educa- 
tion: the present trend, 408; 
practical emphasis in continuation 
schools, 408; tendency toward 
serving employed girls and adult 
women, 409; a prophecy, 414 ff.; 
Federal appropriations for, 428; 
teacher training for, 531 ff. 

Horizontal: release of labor, 182. 

Human effort, reducing, 162. 

Human resources: effective utiliza- 
tion of, 106; need of conserving, 
145 ff.; conserving through pre- 
vocational education, 145 ff. 


Index: value of jobs, 399, 340. 

Individual: help in the continua- 
tion school, 324; treatment in, 
331 ff. 

Individual: morale increased by 
vocational education, 61 ff.; abil- 
ity, variations in, 106; and the 
total social job, 181. 

Industrial education (See vocational 
education; trade and industrial 
education): characteristics of 
teacher-training job, 535. 

Industrial subjects: duties of State 
Boards under National Vocational 
Education Act, 430. 

Information: vocational guidance 
through, 124; imparting, 283; first- 
hand, 283 ff.; second-hand, 283 ff. 

Instruction: given as needed, 167; 
setting up in progressive order, 
172; individual in vocational 
schools, 249ff.; methods cannot 
be based on faculty psychology or 
theory of formal discipline, 282; 
as an educational procedure, 284; 
distinguished from imparting in- 
formation, 284. 

Intelligence: occupational, 40; all 
jobs require some human, 41; and 
the Richards’s formula, 42 ff.; ver- 
sus social intelligence, 44 ff.; job, 
40-43; chief aim of vocational 
education, 42; tests, 111 ff.; tests 
do not show special assets, 112; 
quotient, 111; tests and occupa- 
tions, 114; as a means of select- 
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ing workers, 112; in vocational 
advisement, 111 ff. 

Intelligence tests: in vocational ad- 
visement, 111; as a means of 
selecting workers, 112; value of, 
115 ff. 

Interest: essential in subject matter, 
51; strongest in vocational sub- 
jects, 53; informational vocation- 
al guidance no test of, 125. 

Invention: fundamental to prog- 
ress, 22; and vocational education, 
29-32; social waste of haphazard, 
33; has increased demand for job 
intelligence, 41. 

Invention: opening the way for, 
33; in vocational education, 34-35. 

I. Q.: basis of success, 111 ff.; does 
not indicate personnel factors, 
118 ff. 

Iron man: the theory of, 69; some- 
body must construct, 77. 

“T. T.” course (See Plan C). 


Job: training on the, 131; easing 
the beginner into, 160; theory of 
training, 202; three kinds of, 399. 

Job intelligence: defined, 40; most 
important in vocational educa- 
tion, 42. 

Job requirements: misconceptions 
as to, 107; morale (R. W. Kent). 
Appendix I. 

Junior citizenship plan, 347. 


Kent, Ronald W., 347 (See junior 
citizenship plan). 

Knowledge: diffusion of necessary, 
27; for use, 170. 


Labor: released by machine, 180; 
readoption of, 180; vertical and 
horizontal release of, 182. 

Learning: reducing effort of, 151; 
by guess and try, 151; shortening 
period of, 166; learning difficul- 
ties, 160; period of, 174; no learn- 
ing vs. learning period, 174; effort 
reduced by organized vocational 
education, 174, 175. 

Lecture method: not adapted to 
vocational education, 284 ff. 

Leisure: theory of education, 71; 
things ignored, 72; things misin- 
terpreted, 91 ff. 
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Licensing: effect on organized vo- 
cational education, 26. 


Machines: use of requires more 
and better training, 128. 

Management: vital to use of abil- 
ity, 186; personnel, in day schools, 
261. 

“Market requirements”: training 
to, 201. 

Marking system: of general schools: 
not serviceable in vocational 
schools, 247. 

Mass problem, the, 402; compara- 
tive efficiency of training scheme 
for, 402, 403. 

Massachusetts: suit to test consti- 
tutionality of Federal Aid, 459. 

“Mathematics”: practical, 206. 

Men: readapting, 180. 

Methods of instruction: cannot be 
based on faculty psychology or 
theory of formal discipline, 282. 


Modern occupations: real truth 
about, 78. 
Morale: described, 56; occupa- 


tional, 56; vocational education 
and, 57; general and social, 58; 
affects individual stability, 59; 
promoted by vocational educa- 
tion, 60; individual, increased by 
vocational education, 62. 

Mudsill theory of education, 98. 


National Associations: schools con- 
ducted by, 386; apprenticeship 
committee of Master Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, 400; research 
bureau, 401. 

National Education Association bill, 
467. 

National Government: future re- 
lation to vocational education in 
the States, 480. 

National Vocational Education Act: 
fields set up, 221; adoption, 427; 
provisions of, 428; general pro- 
visions, 428; appropriations to 
States, 428; description of, 427 ff.; 
legal requirements of, 429; main 
questions for school authorities to 
meet, 433; State Boards concerned 
with, 434; table of mandatory and 
discretionary standards construc- 
tive safeguards, 436, 437; specific 


standards not defined, 438; and 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 438; results of, 441; 
resulting stimulation of States, 
441, 442; in preparing teachers, 
446; other results, 447; the other 
side of the picture, 450; changes 
in, 454; opposition to, 457; con- 
stitutionality of, 458. 

Nature: command over extended 
by vocational education, 185. 

“Non-Com”: opening the way for, 
31. 

Noncooperative full-time day 
school, 227; difficulties of, 227; 
some typical schools, 228. 


Objectives: in agricultural teacher 
training, 522, 523. 

Occupation: success in, 111; condi- 
tions of, 114. 

Occupational: content of agricul- 

_ tural teacher training courses, 522; 
special tests, 117. 

Occupational competency: require- 
ments for (see qualifications of 
teachers). 

Occupational intelligence: chief aim 
of vocational education, 44; 
versus social intelligence, 45. 

Occupations: multiplicity of, a 
ese in vocational guidance, 

Opponents: of vocational educa- 
tion: misinterpret real _ social 
function, 94. 

Opportunity school, the, 235. 

Organized vocational education: 
promoted by licensing, 26; as a 
selective agency, 129; turnover 
reduced by, 174. 

Organization: for efficient voca- 
tional education, 222, 249; condi- 
tions to be met, 249 ff.; class not 
suited to vocational school, 252; 
of courses in day school, 272; of 
past experiences as an instructing 


device in vocational — schools, 
287 ff.; of agricultural teacher 
training, 522. 

Overhead: concealed, 157. 


Part-time school, 231; compulsory 
part-time _school—clinic card, 
335 ff.; training, 383 ff. 
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Personnel management: in day 
schools, 261. 

Pick up training: abandoned by 
professions, not by trades, 25 ff.; 
methods of, 27; great mass of 
workers still trained by, 26; in- 
efficiency, 13 ff.; social cost, 152; 
concealed cost of, 128 ff.; beating 
it, 387. 

Placement: through vocational 
education, 128; through prevoca- 
tional training, 135; of trained fit- 
ness, 130. 

Plans for teacher training (see also 
teacher training): Plan A, 489; 
plan B, 490; plan C, 491; charac- 
teristics of different plans, 492, 
493; curricula, 497, 498; plan B, 
discussion, 505; not much used, 
505; plan C, description, 506; ob- 
jective, 508, 509; constructing 
curriculum for, 507; character of 
curriculum, 508; functioning of 
curriculum, 509; objections to, 
510; academic education, 511; 
general qualifications, 513; intelli- 


gence, 514; length of training 
period, 516. 
Policies: for local director of vo- 


cational education, 395. 
Prevocational education, 134 ff.; dis- 
covery and placement through, 
134; needed as supplementary to 
vocational education, 136; some 
permanent difficulties, 139; futil- 
ity of present plans, 140; place in 
educational progression, 138 ff; 
only feasible plan, 148. 
Problems: in continuation schools, 
323 ff. 
Problems: in vocational education: 
changing conditions in, 29. 
Profession improvement: of teach- 
ers in service, 519; versus pre- 
employment training, 519; under 
plan A, 519; under plan C, 520; 
different plans applied to different 
fields, 521 ff. 


Program: split in full-time day 
school, : 
Progress: discovery and invention 


fundamental to, 21. 
Progressive order: 

struction in, 172. 
Project: as an organization device, 


setting up in- 
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274; as a correlating device, 277; 
utilization by Boy Scouts, 279; 
agricultural, 280; industrial, 280; 
not revolutionary, 281; not so 
easy as traditional methods, 282. 
Pusher education: need for, 84; as 
a device in vocational education, 
169; present trend toward, 405 ff. 


Qualifications of teachers: chop and 
technical, 288. 

Quantity production: requires more 
and better training, 179. 


Rating of types of schools, 238. 

Rediscovering America, 164. 

Reference and handbooks: neces- 
sity for training in use of, 284, 
285. 

Related subjects matter, 541. 

Repetitive training: in day schools, 
260; necessary in vocational edu- 
cation, 199: 

Representative board: need for, 475. 

Requirements of Vocational Educa- 
tion Act (See Standards). 

Residential teacher training course: 
plan A, 493; characteristics of, 
494; some disadvantages of, 495; 
character of curricula, 497; func- 
tioning of curricula, 500; difficul- 
ties, 501. 


Resources: effective utilization of 
human, 106. 
Results: of National Vocational 


Education Act, 441. 

Richards’ formula: job intelligence 
in, 42; doing ability in terms of, 
239 ff. 

Rotating group, the: in the coun- 
try school, 340; in the continua- 
tion school, 341; individual in- 
struction of, 341. 

Ryan, J. T.:_ blanks prepared by, 
Appendix II. 


Schools (see vocational schools): 
some typical, 228; the adolescent, 
246 ff. 

Selected group necessary for efficient 
vocational education, 198. 

Self-contained country, the, 19. 

Service, theory of, 205. 

Shop: small: persistence of, 75. 
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Shop training: should be dominant 
course, 278. 

Short Unit Courses: effect on adult 
school, 301; use in schools for 
adults, 302, 303. 

Single control, 212; reasons in favor 
of, -212: 

Skill: diffusion of necessary, 27; 
making available rapidly, 27; in- 
creased by vocational education, 


Smith-Hughes Act (See National 
Vocational Education Act). 

Social: loss of wasted years, 106, 
109; cost of pick-up methods, 107, 
108, 109, 157; principles in Federal 
Aid, 463. 

Social agencies: the continuation 
school a new, 321, 322; a social 
intelligence versus occupational 
intelligence, 44. 

Social function of agricultural edu- 
cation, 525 ff. 

Social intelligence: contribution of 
vocational education, 49. 

Social job: and the individual, 181; 
and the continuation school, 322. 

Social organization: ideal, 184. 

Social stratification: affects char- 
acter of vocational education, 63. 

ae versus specialized worker, 
0 


Specific content: correct method of 
securing, 283 ff., 204, 269. 

Specific: training in the adolescent 
school, 257; needs must be, 204, 
205, 206; necessary in vocational 
education, 197 ff.; content neces- 
sary in vocational education, 
268 ff. 

Stability: affects morale, 59. 

Staff: call or emergency, for adult 
schools, 308. 

Stages: in vocational learning, 384; 
illustrative table, 384; time allot- 
ment for, 385; in shop career, 384, 
385. 

Standards: training to minimum 
employment, 200; of National 
Vocational Education Act, 429 ff.; 
vital to local authorities, 434; 
mandatory and discretionary, 435; 
table of mandatory and discre- 
tionary, 436, 437; mandatory im- 
perative, 436, 437; discretionary 


as safeguards, 437; specific stan- 
dards not defined, 438; for agri- 
cultural teacher training, 522. 

State Boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion: conducting teacher train- 
ing courses, 289; required by Na- 
tional Vocational Education Act, 
430; teacher training and super- 
vision of, 433; concerned with 
Federal standards, 434. 

States: stimulation of by National 
Vocational Education Act, 441, 
442; promoting schools and ser- 
vice, 446; the other side of the 
picture, 450; certain State and 
local weaknesses, 453. 

Study: courses of, in day school, 
266 


Subject matter and correct think- 
ing, 47; interest essential to, 51; 
used in special sense, 267; organ- 
ization of, 275-282 incl.; by spe- 
cial subjects, 276 ff.; by parallel 
courses, 276 ff.; related, 541. 

Summaries of types of part-time 
schools, 236—as to organization, 
262; of plant and school training 
characteristics, 376. 


Teachers: qualifications of day 
school, 288; shop and technical, 
288; desirable qualifications, 288; 
predominant factor in vocational 
education, 291; qualifications for 
adult schools, 310; call or emer- 
gency staff, 308; of technical sub- 
jects, 542. 

Teacher training: for. regular 
schools, 288, 289; for vocational 
teachers, 288, 289; special train- 
ing courses, 288, 289; delegated to 
State universities, 289; directed 
by State Board, 289; State opera- 
tion gives best results, 289; diffi- 
culty in securing, 289; difficulties 
in training on the campus, 289, 
290, 291; extension courses, 291; 
teacher the predominant factor, 
291; for school for adults, 311; 
general theory of, 312, 313; the 
job to be done, 488; the three 
plans, 489; the first plan, 489; the 
second plan, 490; the third plan, 
491; characteristics of the three 
plans, 491, 492; efficiency factors 
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in teacher training, 492; character- 
istics of residential course, 493; 
functioning of curricula, 500; 
some disadvantages, 495; charac- 
ter of curricula, 497; trade con- 
tent, 499 ff.; professional content, 
500 ; difficulties as to segregated 
schools, 501; how such curricula 
came about, "508 ; plan B, descrip- 
tion of, 505 ; plan C, objective, 
506 ff. ; character of ‘curriculum, 
508 ; ‘functioning of curriculum, 
509; objections to, 10ff.; degree 
of academic education, 511; gen- 
eral qualifications, 513; intelli- 
gence, 514; length of training 
period, 516; the three plans 
evaluated, 518; professional im- 
provement: under plan A, under 
plan C, 519; professional improve- 
ment versus pre-employment 
teacher training, 519; agricultural 
teacher training, 521; occupation- 
al content, 522; organization, 522; 
standards, 522: 
tives, 523; general discussion of, 
524; home economics teacher 
training, 532; of teachers for day 
schools, 535; of trade and indus- 
tries, 535; the isolated teacher, 
537; training plant instructors, 
537; of foremen as _ instructors, 
537; of conference teachers, 540; 
discussion, 535; training of teach- 
er trainers, 540; development of 
teacher training, 544. 

Teacher trainers: training of, 541. 

Teaching: a bartering ability for, 
7; material, lack of functioning, 
164. 

Team play—between man and ma- 
chine, 177 

Technical teacher, the, 543. 

Test: a layman’s, 45. 

Tests: as a means of discovery, 
110; for general intelligence, 111; 
value of intelligence tests in se- 
lecting workers, 115, 116; occupa- 
tional, 117; entrance tests, 117; 
trade value of, 120; table of com- 
parative values, 122, 123; only real 
test is through training, 131. 

Theories of education: leisure 
theory, 70, 71; mudsill theory, 98; 
fundamental for vocational edu- 


range of objec- 


INDEX 


cation, 192, 193, 194 ff.; as to en- 
vironment, 194; as to tools and 
equipment, 194; as to specific 
habits, 197; as to capitalization 
of interests and aptitudes, 197; 
as to minimum employment stan- 
dards, 200; as to meeting market 
demands, 201; as to training on 
real jobs, 202; as to source of 
content, 203; as to meeting spe- 
cific group needs, 204, 205; as to 
group characteristics, 207; as to 
elastic administration, 208 ; as to 
irreducible minimum of costs, 209 ; 
synopsis of theories regarding vo- 
cational education, 210, 211; con- 
flicting, 212 ff.; unit control, 212; 
of fundamentals, 258. 


Theory: of Iron Man, 69; of carry 
over, 50. 
Thinking: carry over of habits of, 


50; best training, in vocational 
education, 54; for a purpose, 171. 
Trade extension school, 232; part- 
time type, 232; evening extension 
type, 233; dull season type, 235; 
opportunity type, 235. 

Trade and industrial vocational 
education: Federal appropriation 
for, 428; requirements for Federal 
aid, 429; training of teachers for, 
534; characteristics of teacher 
training for, 535; plans for train- 
ing, 489 ff. 

Trade subjects: duties of State 
Boards under National Vocational 
Education Act, 430. 

Trade: tests, value of, 120. 

Trade training: theory of funda- 
mentals, 258; repetitive, 260; for 
efficient use of leisure, 96, 97, 98 ff.; 
as a selective agency, 129; to 
market requirements, 201. 

Training: of plant instructors, 537; 
foremen as _ instructors, 537 ; of 
agricultural teachers, 521; of home 
economics teachers, 530; trade and 
industrial, 534; of day school 
teachers, 535; on the job the best, 
131; facilities, pathetic lack of, 
163; environment, theory of, 194; 
repetitive, 260; schemes, compar- 
ative efficiency of, 402; schemes, 
apparent trend, 405: in agricul- 
tural education, 407, 408. 


INDEX 


Training period—length of, for 
teacher training, 516. 

Training, vocational (see Vocation- 
al Education). 

Trends: away from full-time day 
school, 405, 406; towards working 
through. local organizations, 406; 
in agricultural education, 408; in 
home economics, 408; in commer- 
cial education, 409. 

Try-out: on the job, 119. 
Turnover: reduced by organized 
vocational education, 174. 
Types of vocational schools: 
parative analysis, 238, 239. 

vocational schools). 


com- 


(See 


Unit control, 212; results of, 214; 
reasons in favor of, 212, 213; com- 
pared with dual control, 216 ff. 


Vertical: release of labor, 182. 

Vestibule: stage in training, 385 ff.; 
school, 3865 ff. 

Visualization: inability of occupa- 
tionally competent individual to 
visualize content, 269. 

Vocational adjustment—discovering 
fitness, 108; during wasted years, 
109; methods crude, 109; schemes 
for, 110. 

Vocational advisement (See prevo- 
cational education). 

Vocational education: defined, 4, 
5; broad and narrow use of term, 
4; nothing new, 5, 6; in the fam- 
ily, 6; and the social recruit, 6; 
conscious and unconscious, 9, 10; 
development of organized, 7; 
present stage of development, 7; 
public versus plant, 7; steps in 
the development of, 11; in rela- 
tion to modern conditions, 13; a 
social efficiency device, 14; and 
democratic progress, 14, 15; and 
changed conditions, 29; of the 
non-com, 31; contributes to so- 
cial intelligence, 49; best train- 
ing in thinking, 53; increases skill 
and capacity of workers, 62; 
affected by character of social 
stratification, 62, 63; increases 
morale of individual, 62, 64; pro- 
motes social morale, 60; makes 
parasites into workers, 61; dis- 
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covery and placement through, 
128; as a selective agency, 129; 
actual demand for, 86; social func- 
tions of, 94; as a pusher device, 
169; extends command over na- 
ture, 185; characteristics of, 192; 
fundamental theories of, 196, 197; 
a social device, 198; kinds of, 220; 
the four divisions of, 2213 organ- 
ization for efficient, 292: other 
forms of, 406, 407; need for, 423 ; 
Federal aid for, 422 ff.; Commis- 
sion on National Aid for, 423; 
need for National grants for, 424; 
social principles for grants in aid, 
426; fundamental ideas involves, 
427; act, 428; general provisions, 
498: essential to National welfare, 
425, 426; vs. State and local poli- 
tics, 440; future relation of Na- 
tional Government to, 480 ff.; re- 
quires teachers, 487. (See "also 
theories of). 

Vocational Education Act: results 
from, 441; no change in basic, 454, 
455. (Also see Federal Aid.) 

Vocational guidance: through in- 
formation, 134; no test of inter- 
est, 135; through prevocational 
training, 1385; multiplicity of oc- 
cupations a difficulty, 136. 

Vocational schools: types of, 220 ff.; 
full-time day, 222; problem of, 
223; program of, 223; economic 
function of, 230; extension school, 
231; part-time school, 231; condi- 
tions of success, 228 ff.; continua- 
tion school, 232; extension school, 
232; evening extension school, 
233; dull season school, 235; op- 
portunity school, 235; the adoles- 
cent school, 246 ff.; compared with 
general schools, 246 ff.; organiza- 
tion of the adolescent school, 250; 
admission of pupils, 251; indi- 
vidual instruction, 252; conditions 
of admission, 253; standards of 
promotion, 256; specific training, 
257; teaching fundamentals, 258; 
working conditions, 259; for 
adults, 299 ff.; factors to be con- 
sidered, 299 ff.; group characteris- 
tics, 300; working conditions, 
300; character of needs, 301; effect 
of short unit courses, 302. 
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Vocational teachers—academic re- 
quirements, 511; general qualifica- 
tions, 499ff.; (see also Teacher 
training) intelligence of, 514. 

Vocational training (See Vocational 
Education). 


Wasted years, 109. 

Weaknesses: certain 
State, 453. 

Webb, Sydney and Beatrice, 426. 


local and 


Wisconsin outstanding example of 
dual control, 215. 

Worker, the: adaptation and re- 
adaptation, 24; skill and capacity 
increased by vocational educa- 
tion, 62; specialized versus spe- 
cialist, 70. j 

Working conditions: in vocational 
schools, 258; devices for, 283; in 
adult schools, 300. 

Working theories: 
210. 
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